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oe SRO b without. misgivings, te“earry on the work from - 
A ‘the point where his labours ceased. ne be as 
pw The. Introduction and the. ‘Bibliography » remain oe 
: substantially as they were left by Professor Sterrett ; 2 a ; 7 
of i ‘and the translation of the first two books, contained he . . ee 
pin Volume I, not only i is indebted to him for much of | ne a 
7 its: diction, but reveals” in other. elements of style ee 
a abeny. traces of his ‘individuality. Nevertheless the 2 








"PREFACE 


~ Proressor ae RoBertT Sirgen Srernerr, the = 


eminent scholar who was originally chosen by the 
~* Editors of the Loeb Classical Library to prepare this 
edition of Strabo, died suddenly on June 15, 1914. 


His many friends and colleagues in. the world of 
scholarship were “greatly disappointed that he was. 


thus prevented from bringing toa happy completion 


a task which would have been a fitting consummation | 


- of a long and notable career. In accordance with a 
. desire he expressed to me shortly before his death, 
a and at the invitation of the Editors, J have ventured, 

















PREFACE 


| present version, a 2 fadly. literal one é Gerape, | is so 


~ remote. froma the free. rendering of Professor Sterrett, - 


| above all in the technical | passages, ‘that it would be 
unjust to hold him responsible. for any mistakes or 





| infelicities which the reader may now detect. The 


| Editors, it is true, at first requested me merely to 


revise and see through the press the first two books 
as Professor Sterrett had left them, and then to -pro- 





ceed independently with the remaining fifteen; yet — 
upon a closer examination of his work both they and | 


| [decided that to revise it for publication would be 
_ impossible without destr oying its quality and aim, at 

ssi all events for a new translator of the whole. The 
_ Editors then decided, in view of the purposes of the 


| Loeb Library and for the sake of unity in the work 
as a whole, to proceed as the title-page indicates re 


and hence, i in order to avoid the danger of attributing i 


to Professor Sterrett a method of. interpretation for 


. which he. should not be. held accountable, the pre- 2 oe 


sent translator. has been. forced to assume all the Le 


“ < responsibility 1 from the beginning—for the first two e ae : 


i. peoks as well as the rest. 


ein ‘constituting the. Greek text J. have’ tried - toes 
+ tplee into. account the work that has. been done by oe Poe 
: ~ scholars, not only | since the appearance of Meineke’ go he 
“oh edition, but prior to that edition as well. ~The e map 








PREFACE | 


of The Inhabited World coonins to Strabo (drawn a 
by Mr, L. A. Lawrence of Cornell University). is. | 
adapted partly from the Orbis Terrarum secundum 
- Strabonem of C. Miller and partly from ‘that. of . 
W. Sieglin. — : 

I wish to schinbiedgs my are indebtedness to 
my colleagues, Professor Lane Cooper and » Professor 
| Joseph Quincy Adams, of Cornell University, for 

their criticism of the translation; and also to Pro- 


- fessor Ora M. Leland, for assistance in technical — 


} problems: related to astronomy. But above all, I 


oe desire to record an incalculable. debt of gratitude to 


my lamented friend, Professor Sterrett, who, in the — 


. relation first of teacher and later of colleague, was : 


to me, as to many others, an unfailing source of 
inspiration and encouragement. ea i 
ie Oe HOLE, 
“Apel, 1916, | 
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INTRODUCTION ae 


“Waar is known about Strabo must Spat gleaned Se 
| ‘from bis own statements scattered. up and down the — 
pages of his Geography ; ; this is true not merely of at 


his lineage, for we also learn | much by inference 
concerning his career and writings. Dorylaus, sur- 


= named Tacticus or the General, is the first of the - : 
a maternal ancestors of Strabo to be mentioned by him, — 


in connexion with his account of Cnossus (10. 4, 10). 


This Dorylaus was one of the officers and. friends of 


_Mithridates Euergetes, who sent him on frequent 
| journeys to Thrace and. Greece. to enlist mercenary : 
troops for the royal army. At that time the Romans 


had not yet occupied Crete, and Dorylaus happened pee 
to put in at Cnossus at the outbreak of a war 
~ between. Cnossus and Gortyna. His prestige. fg RS 
| general caused. him to be placed in command of the 
Cnossian army ; his operations resulted in a sweeping a: 
- victory for Cnossus, and great. honours ‘were heaped 8 
upon him in consequence. “Atthat juncture Euergetes ane 
was assassinated at Sinope, and as Dorylaus had 


ae nothing to hope. for from the widowed queen: and — cea 
oe young” children of the dead king, he « cast in ay his Jot Sos 
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Cnossus, where were Sout his one dmnighter and two 
sons, Lagetas and Stratar chas. Their very names indi- 
cate the: martial proclivities of the family. Str atarchas. 


was. already an aged man. when Strabo saw him. 


Mithridates, — ‘surnamed. ‘Eupator, and the Great, | 
succeeded to the throne of Euergetes at the early 

age of eleven years. He had been brought up with: 
another Dorylaus, who was the nephew of Dorylaus 


_. the general. When Mithridates had become king, 


he showed his affection for his playmate Dor ylaus, 


by showering honours upon him, and by making him 


: priest of Ma at Comana Pontica—a dignity which 


caused Dorylaus to rank immediately after the. king. ae os 


But not content with that, Mithridates was desirous 
of conferring benefactions upon the other members ate wen 


of his friend’s family. Dorylaus, the general, was 
- dead, but Lagetas and Stratarchas, his sons, now 


grown to maiihood, were summoned to the court of 


. _ Mithridates. “The daughter of Lagetas was the oe 


- mother of my mother,” says Strabo. As long as 


fortune smiled on Dorylaus, Lagetas and Stratarchas 


i, continued to fare well; but anibition led Dor rylaus to 


| become. a traitor to his royal master} he ‘was. con- 
_ vieted of plotting to. surrender the kingdom to the | 





one ae Romans, who, it seems, had agreed to make ‘him 


king in” return for his. treasonable “service, Phe oe 8 


details of the sequel are not known ; for all that <4 
Strabo thinks it worth. while to say is that the two. ce 

men. went down into. obscurity. and discredit along : 

ye wath: Poe a, 4, aa a 
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= were Greeks, bit “Asiatic blood also dowd in his. 
veins. When -Mithridates- annexed Colchis, he 
realized the importance of appointing as governors of 





the province only his most faithful officials and 
friends. One of these governors was Moaphernes, — 


the uncle of Strabo’s mother on her father’s side 
(11. 2.18). Moaphernes did not attain to this exalted 


station until towards the close of the reign of | i 


Mithridates, and he shared in the ruin of his royal — 


master. But other members of the family of Strabo | 


escaped that ruin; for they foresaw the downfall of 
Mithridates, and sought cover from the impending 


ao storm. One of them was Strabo’ Ss. paternal grand- 
_ father, Aeniates by name (if t the conjecture of Ettore 


Pais be accepted). Aeniates had private reasons for 
hating Mithridates, and, besides that, Mithridates, 
had put to death Tibius, the nephew of Aeniates, 
and Tibius’ son Theophilus. Aeniates therefore 
| sought to avenge both them and himself; he treason- 


ably surrendered fifteen. fortresses to Lucullus, who oe 
made him promises of great advancement inreturn _ os) 
for this service to the Roman cause. But at this = 
juncture Lucullus was superseded by. Pompey, who <0" a 
hated - Lucullus. and regarded as his own personal 
enemies all those. -who. had. rendered noteworthy ods eee 


- service to. his predecessor. - - Pompey’s. hostility to : 


a Aeniates was not confined. to the persecution. of. him : i 
in Asia Minor; for, when he had. returned to. Rome See 


a after the termination. of the | war, he. prevented. the. 


soe Senate from. conferring. the fe honours. promised. by cao 
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Lueullus to certain men in Pontus, on the gr tind: that 
the spoils and honours should not be awarded by 
Lucullus,. but by himself, the real victor. And so it 
came about that Strabo’s. grandfather failed of the 7 
- reward of his treason (12; 3.13). A farther proof of — 
the existence of Asiatic blood in the veins of Strabo 
‘is the name of his kinsman Tibius; for, says Strabo, 


the Athenians gave to their slaves the names of : 


the nations from which they came, or else the names" 
- that were most current in the countries from which 
they came; for instance, if the slave were a Paph- 
lagonian, the Athenians would call him Tibius _ 


(7.8. 12). Thus it appears that Strabo was of . 


mixed lineage, and that he was descended from 


illustrious Greeks and Asiatics who had served the 


oes kings of Pontus as. generals, satraps, and priests Ofer 


OMe Buk. by language - and education he was 


te thoroughly Greek. 


7 Strabo was born in Miniuata ¢ in ‘Pontus in. 64 or: 63 | 
. 2, c. (the later date being the year of Cicero's 


rot ~ consulate). It is plain that his family had managed : 


ie to enable 


a . to amass property, and Strabo must have inherited — oe 
mt . wealth ; for his fortune was sufficient = 
him to devote his life to scholarly pursuits i 






a and: to travel somewhat extensively. His education © “ 
ae ‘was: elaborate, and Greek in- character. When he. , 





0 was still a very young man he studied under Aristo- 
i ~- demus- in Nysa_ near Tralles in ‘Caria (14. 1. AB) ee 
eee ce bis: parents may shave~ removed from Amasia 1005 3 
oe _Nysa 3 in contenticnce of he 





: embarrassing conditions Pee 
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brought about 6 the victories of Paninery. th the: eriemy | 


of their house; but the boy may have been sent to = 


study in Nysa before the overthrow of Mithridates. 

the Great; and, if so, he was probably sent thither | 
because one of his kinsmen held high office in the 
neighbouring Tralles. Ettore Pais points out that, 

when Mithridates the Great ordered the killing of. 


the Roman citizens in Asia, Theophilus, a Captain in | oe = 
service in Tralles, was employed. by the Trallians to 


| do the killing. It seems probable that this Theo- 


philus was the kinsman of Strabo, and the same 


person who was afterwards executed by Mithridates, — 


an execution that caused Strabo’ Ss paternal grands 
ae father to betray the king and desert to Lucullus, 
In 44 3.c. Strabo went to. Rome by way of 
“Corinth. It was at Rome that he met Publius 





“e 3 sons: ek Cieero.! 3. ges 
tells. us» that. Tyrannion was also a _dibinigdiohes rae 


oe at Rome that } Strabo: had the 





- Servilius, surnamed. Isauricus, and that general died 


in 44.8,c. (This was also the year of the death of 
~ Caesar.) - ‘Strabo was nineteen or twenty years old 
at the time of his first visit to Rome. In-connexion _ 
with his account of Amisus (12: 3.16) we read that cs 
Strabo studied under Tyrannion. - That. instruction ee ie 
& must have been received at Rome ; for i in 1 66 1 B.C) ane 
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geographer, and he may have guided Strabo into the 








ve paths of geographical study. Tt was’ probably 


good fortune to. 
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the lectures of Kenarchus (14. 5, 6), the Peripatetic 


io philosopher ; for he tells us that Xenar chus abandoned 


‘Seleucia, his native place, and lived in Alexandria, _ 

- Athens, and Rome, where he followed the profession 
of teacher. He also tells us that he “ Aristotelized” _ 

7 along with Boéthus (the Stoic philosopher of Sidon), 
or, in other words, under Xenarchus in Rome 
(16. 2. 24). Strabo knew Poseidonius (7. fr. 60, 
- quoted from Athenaeus 14. 75. p. 657), and it has — 


been. argued from that statement that Poseidonius, 


too, was one of Strabo’s teachers. But in spite of — 


oe “ the fact that his teachers were Peripatetics, there in 
gan be no doubt that he was himself an adherent of - oo 
-- Stoicism. He confesses himself a Stoic (7. 3... ee 
he speaks of “our Zeno” (1. 2. 34); again, he 


says: “For in Poseidonius there is much inquiry 
into causes and much imitating of Aristotle—pre- 
‘ cisely what our School avoids, on account of the ob- _ 


security of the causes” (2. 3. 8). Stephanus Byzantius — 


-ealls him “the Stoic philosopher.” Strabo lets his 


a adherence to Stoicism appear on many occasions, _ 


and he. even contrasts the doctrines of Stoicism with 


ie those of the Peripatetic School. What had brought 2 


about. his conversion cannot be ascertained. It may ae 


: ne have” been. due to Athenodorus; for in his account 


o Ome etra he says that it is. -well-governed, and “ my aye 
oe friend Athenodorus, the philosopher, has. spoken to 


a me of that fact with admiration” (16. 4.21). This 


ee - philosopher-friend _ was the Stoic Athenodorus, the 7 


es : teacher’: and friend (of Augustus.” ‘Strabo makes his i 


BRR aR SERS os ES 
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position in regard to the popular religion quite clear 7 


in several passages ; he insists that while such — 
religion is necessary in order to hold the illiterate in. 


check, it is unworthy of the scholar. “For in deal- 


ing with a crowd. of women, at least, or with any 
- promiscuous mob, a philosopher cannot influence 


them by reason or exhort them to reverence, piety, 
and faith; nay, there is need. of religious fear also, 


and this cannot be aroused without myths fand 
marvels. For thunderbolt, aegis, trident, torches, 
snakes, thyrsus-lances,—arms of the gods—are myths, 
and so is the entire ancient theology” (1.2.8). In 
oe, speaking of the supposed religiosity of the Getans — 
(7.8. 4) he quotes Menander to the effect that the 
observances of public worship are ruining the world - 
i financially, and he gives a somewhat gleeful picture 
of the absence of real religion behind those same 
observances of public worship, Yet Strabo had 
a religion, and even though he believed that causes 
are past finding out, he nevertheless believed. ines 
Providence as the great First Cause. He sets. forth hg Eg 
| eR 
some length in speaking of Egypt at I. 36), cd he © e es 
also adverts. to itin ne account, of the ae Ae 
: of France (4 le 14)o PoC OR ere ee Vane ore 
As for his political © opinions, he: seems to’ ‘have cea 
anaes followed Polybius in his profound respect for the = 
| ae Romans, with. whom, apparently, he is i 
ae “sympathy ; ; he never fails to , 





the Stoic doctrine of “ conformity to nature” 
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Empire, put for its wise ‘administrition as : well’ he is 
convinced of the necessity of a central moiiarebial 


oe power: «The excellence of the government and of 


the Roman Emperors has prevented Italy (which has 


often been torn by civil war from the very time when — 


it became subject to Rome), and even Rome itself, _ 
from proceeding further in the ways of error and — 
| corruption. But it would be difficult for the Romans 
_ to govern so vast an empire in any other way than | 
by entrusting it to one person—as it were, to a 

father. And certainly at no other period have the | 
‘Romans and their allies enjoyed such perfect peace | 


a and prosperity as that which the Emperor Augustus — a 


gave them from the very moment when he was 2 


clothed with autocratic power, a peace which = =__ 
Tiberius, his son and successor, continues to give — 


- them at the present moment ; for he makes Augustus _ 
the pattern in his policy. and administration ; and — 


-. Germanicus and Drusus, the sons of Tiberius, who 


are now serving in the government of their father, i. 


also. make Augustus: their pattern ”’ (6. 4. 2). And — 
| he constantly. takes the Roman point of view. For _ 
instance, in, leading up to his account of the de- _ 
struction. of Corinth: by Mummiius, he tells us that — 


oe the: Corinthians had perpetrated. manifold outrages 
on the Romans ; ; he does indeed mention the feeling: 05 
y to which Polybius gave expression in telling 7 

the sack of Corinth, and. says that Polybius wags 
3 ‘fied at the contempt shown by the Roman =~ 



















i. ae eae soldiery 1 for the sacred cofferieige: and: the masterpieces : 
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of art; “for Polybius says he personally saw ‘how’ i. 
paintings had been thrown to the ground and saw 


< _ the soldiers playing dice « on them.” But Strabo s gives : | & e e 


us to.understand that his own private feeling isthat = 
the Corinthians were merely paying for the many = 


insults they had heaped on the Romans (8. 6. 23). 


- He is equally dispassionate in telling of the Roman. 
~ conquest of his own native country (12. 3. 83). Hee 
~ geems ‘to be thoroughly Roman -at- heart; for the foe 
Romans have united the world under one beneficent 
4, administration (Le 1.16) 3:by2 the extinction of the 


- pirates the Roman peace has brought prosperity, tran- _ 
_ quillity, security to commerce, and safety of travel _ 


"he BeBe Fy 14: 3 35°16, 2. 20); a country becomes. : 
-_ prosperous just as soon as it comes under the Roman 
sway (3. 3. 8), which opens up means of inter- 


: - of the ene of Ceres 3 in’ ‘Rome, and he e adds : 


communication (2. 5. 26); friendship and alliance — 
with Rome mean prosperity to the people possessing 
them (3. 1.8; 4. 1. 5); so does the establishment of i 

ne Roman colony in any place (6. 3. 4). eee 


We have seen that Strabo went to Rome i in: AA B.C. : ay, : oe 
and that he was nineteen or twenty years old at that. 

_ time. He made several other: journeys to Rome: > 

owe find him there in 35 z.c.; for that is the date of - one 
the: execution of Seluras 6. 26), which | Strabo nee 
- witnessed, He was then twenty-nine years” Mad 


2 He was in Rome about 31 zc.; for he saw the 
“So Spainting. of Dionysus. by. ‘Aristeides- (one of those oS 


. _ paintings’ seen by Polybius at the sack of Corinth) i in : ees 
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recently the temple & was destroyed by fire, and the 
painting perished” (8. 6. 23). It is known from. 
Dio Cassius (50. 10) that the temple of Ceres was 
aa burned i in 31 s.c. He was thirty-two or thirty-three | 
years: old at that time. We know of still another 
_-» journey to Rome : “I landed on the island of Gyaros, 
where I found a small village inhabited by fisher- 
‘men; when we sailed from as island, we took on 
board one of those fishermen who had been sent on 
a mission to Augustus (who was then at Corinth, 
on his way [from Egypt] to celebrate. his triumph 
after his victory at Actium). On the voyage we 
_ questioned this fisherman, and he told us that. he 
had been sent to ask for a diminution of the tribute ” 








Asia Minor, by way of the island of Gyaros and 
Corinth, and the clear. inference is that he was on 
his way to Rome at the time, This was in 29 RB.c., 
and Strabo was thirty-four or thirty-five years old. 
_ Augustus had just founded Nicopolis in honour of — 


likely that Strabo visited the new city on that 
“voyage. In 25 and 24 nc. he is in Egypt, and 
| accompanies: Aelius Gallus up the Nile, proeredting : 
as far as Syene and the frontiers of Ethiopia (2. 5. 
oe 12). AG that time he was thirty-nine years old. cs — 
was still in Egypt’ when Augustus was in Samos in 20 
pc. (4. 1. (14). He was then forty- four years old © 
Accordingly he lived for more than five years in- 
ee Alexandria, + and. we may infer that it was in | the 





8 (10, 5. 8),: Here -we. find Strabo journeying fois - 


his victory at Actium: (he ia 6), and it is not um- 


ene remote place made it impossible for him to follow 


ee aio them in the revised edition of his book. 


Le I in the, western regent 



































INTRODUCTION 


iA \exacdvian fibracy. that he made. froin, this pots of 

his predecessors those numerous excerpts with which:- 

his book is filled. We find him again inRome about = 

7 a.c.; for in his description. of Rome he ‘mentions _ ek, 

‘buildings that were erected after 20 B.c., the last. of 

them being the. portico of. Livia, which was dedi- 

cated in 7 B.c. (5. 3. 8). This was perhaps. his final 

visit to Rome, and he was then fifty-six or fifty-seven 

years old. It seems that he lived to be eighty-four Donk s 

years old, for he chronicles the death. of Jubasin. oe) 

~ 21 aD. but the last twenty- six or twenty- seven aS a 

years of his life were spent far from Rome, and 
probably in his native Amasia. His residence at this 


the course of recent political events and to. incor- 


Strabo thought that he had travelled much. | ‘He | tes 
says: “ Now I shall tell what part. of the land and 
sea I have myself visited and concerning what Park Togs 
have trusted to accounts given by others by word of 
mouth or in writing. I have travelled westward from 
_ Armenia as far as the coasts of Tyrrhenia opposite es 
Sardinia, and in the direction of the South Ihave 
travelled from the Euxine Sea as far as s the fron Hers, oe 
of Ethiopia. . person 
among the atte on Groganhy shi has t tr / 
| over much more” of th ¥ 








ground in the east, jana t 
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more in the easter countries : are behind x me in the 
western countries ; ; - and the same holds true in re- | 
as gard to the regions. towards the South and North” 
(2.5. cope And yet it cannot be said that he was a 

_ great traveller; nor can it be said that he travelled — 
for the purpose of scientific research—the real reason | 
for his journeys will presently appear. He saw little 
even of Italy, where he seems to have followed 
without much deviation the roads. Brindisi-Rome, | 
 Rome-Naples-Puteoli, and Rome-Populonia, It does _ 
not appear that he lived for any very long stretch 


of time at Rome; and it cannot be maintained with | g 


- positiveness that in Greece he saw any place other ; 
than Corinth—-not even Athens, strange as this 
may seem. In the South and the East his travels 
were more extensive : in the South he visited the Nile aac 


valley as far as the frontiers of Ethiopia; he was at 
--Comana Aurea for some time; he saw the | river 
. Pyramus, Hierapolis in Phrygia, Nysa in Caria, and 


oe Ephesus ; he was acquainted ° with Pontus; he visited _ 














Sinope, Cyzicus, and Nicaea ; he travelled over Ci- 
- licia and much of Caria, visiting Mylasa, Alabanda, | 
| and ‘probably also Synnada, Magnesia, 
he shores of | the Euxine, and Beirut in 





res we Samay not limit the. epee he saw to = - X 


pied a similar social position. He insists that his = 
Geography is political: The greater part of Geo; 
graphy subserves the uses of states and their rulers; 
Geography as a whole is intimately connected with Neon 
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‘ the work of Strabo - was. ‘not written bya a man n who. : 
“was travelling on his own account and for. scientific eae 
_ reasons, but by one who seized every occasion to =” 
study what. elr cumstances and the pleasure of. others _ oS ees 
~ gave him an opportunity of knowing. Hecontends, 
further, that it was for the sake of others that 
| - Strabo made his j journeys; that he was instr uctor and s o: 
politician, travelling perhaps with, and certainly 1 ner 
the interest of, persons of the most exalted rank joo 
_ that he was the teacher. and guide of eminent men. _ Maes 
' ‘Strabo never fails to mention the famous scholars and me fg as : 
teachers who were born in the East—the list isa 
‘long one; and we are fain to believe that he occu- — 


the functions of persons in’ positions of political = 
| leadership €1,.1.16); Geography i is particularly use. 
ful in the conduct of great military undertakings 
mee As 15, it serves to regulate the conduct. and aa 

-- answer the needs of ruling princes (1. le 18). Pre- ee 


ae | “sumably it was with just such people that he travelled. a pede 


| But Pais joins issue with Niese and others in. their 
ee contention that the men with whom and in whose __ 


Pontus. Even the ‘great resp 
a for Augustus, Rome, and 
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by. the circumstances. in which he found himself; for 

-subject-princes had to be obsequious to Rome, 
and as for Pythodoris, she owed her throne to 
Augustus fully as much as to Polemon. . It was good 
business, therefore, that necessitated the retouching 


of the book and the insertion in it of the many 
compliments to Tiberius—all of which were added 


after the accession of that prince, and for fear of 
him, rather than out of respect forhim. 
_. The question as to when and where Strabo wrote 
his geographical work has long been a. burning 
one in circles interested in Strabo criticism. Niese 
seemed to settle the question, when ‘he maintained 


- accompanying one of them, Aelius Gallus, from — 
Rome to Egypt, and returning with him to Rome; 
and further that it was at Rome that he wrote his. 
_ Geography, between the years 18 and 19 a.p. Inthe 
_ main, scholars had accepted the views of Niese, until 







ie the Gnkterial for: ses Garant was ae 


oo that Strabo wrote his Historical. Geography at Rome, a c 
at the instigation of Roman friends who occupied ex- 

_ alted positions in the’ political world of Rome; and : - e 

| | that he acted as the companion of: those friends, we 


; Pais: penny the ‘field, with his thesis that seabo: 





ected at Alexandria and_ Rome, ‘but that the bbe: 





. siting 0 of the book and [the ep oasiih of it at | 








ae after the death of Caesar and with the period in 
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a fact which. ‘accounts for his. omissions of events, | 
his errors, his misstatements, his lack of information — 
concerning, and his failure to mention, occurrences — 
that would surely have found a place in his book if 
it had been written in Rome; it accounts, too, for 
the surprising fact that Strabo’s Geography was not — 
known to the Romans—not even to. Pliny—although een 
it was well- known in the East, for 4 osephras oo Bal 
— from it. | | | Fn ner 
To go sondeahat more minutely, inte this question, oe 
it may be stated that Strabo mentions Tiberius 
more than twenty times, but the events he describes 
are all connected with the civil wars that occurred — 


the life of Augustus that falls between the Battle 

of Actium (in 31 s.c.) and 7 3.c. He rarely mentions 

events in the life of Augustus between 6 Bc. and 
14 a.v., and, as he takes every opportunity to praise 

| Augustus and Tiberius, such omissions could not be 
accounted. for if he wrote his Geography about 18. 
& p. The conclusion reached by Pais is that Strabo es 
wrote the book before 5 B.c. and shortly ; after O.Beys: oe) 
or, ine other words, about 7 B.c. “Such matters as ‘the tae 

- defeat of. ‘Varus” and ‘the triumph. of Germanicr es 
were not contained i in the original publication. ofthe = 








work, and were inserted in the revised edition, which 


ee was made about: the year 18 A.D. The list of the aan) 












i Roman provinces governed by: the Rowen Senate, on 
the last. page of the book, was written betw en 22 zB. 
aad Be and Strabo himself says tha 
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-gntiquated it was sgetouched about 7 B.c., not at 
Rome, but far from Rome. The facts are sirhilar in 
the mention he makes of the liberality of Tiberius 
to the cities of Asia Minor that had been destroyed — 
“by. earthquakes ; in the case of the coronation — 
of Zeno as king of Armenia Major (18 a.p.), and in 

the case of the death of Juba, which occurred not _ 
later than 23 a.p., Strabo made no use of the ‘map — 
of Agrippa—an omission with which he has been 


: reproached—for the very good reason that. the map ee ¢ 
4 OF: Agri ippa had not been. completed i in 7 3. Gi: Lake anes 
If Strabo first published his Geography in ue Bie. 


ae it appeared when he was fifty-six or fifty-seven years: ah 


old, at a time when he was still in full possession of — 
all his physical and mental powers. Butif. we Aa 





with Niese and his. followers, that the work awas. : 


written between 18 and 19 a.D., we thereby maintain 


that Strabo began to write bis. ‘Gesginchy: when he 


cone had passed the eighth decade of his life. He-him- — - 


self compares his book: toa’ colossal statue, and it is 





etn, 
* ee sneha because he had been a 


incredible that he lel have: cin) out: such: ae 


| ‘Indeed it may he sired ; | 





_ INTRODUCTION 
1. ne 29-23, and 2. 1. 9, ana foatiotes).’ But. his 7 


_ Geography alone has come down to us. In this con- 


~ nexion it will be useful to read. Strabo’s own account uo 

of his Historical Sketches and his Geography: “In 
short, this book of mine should be generally. useful 

useful alike to the statesman and to the public: at. 
large—as was my work on History. In this work, 


as in that, I mean by * statesman,’ not the man. who ae 


"is wholly uneducated, but the man who has taken ae 


| the round of courses usual in the case of freemen nA ga 


ms or of students of philosophy. » For. the man who 
has given no thought to virtue and to practical 


: wisdom, and to what has. been written about them, 
~~ would not be able even to. form a valid opinion 
either i in censure or in praise ; nor yet to pass judg- a 


oo ment upon the matters of historical fact. that are. 


: worthy of being recorded in. this treatise. | And $0, 


after I had written my. Historical: Sketches, which ie 
have been useful, I suppose, for moral and political oe | 
philosophy, I determined to write the present treatise 
also ; for this work itself is based on the same plan, le ae, 
and is addressed to the same class of readers, andi 3S 
: particularly to men of exalted stations in Vite (285 


8 Furthermore, just as in my Historical Sketches only oe cPs 








the incidents in the lives of distinguished | men are 
— recorded, while deeds that are petty and ignoble. ane: oe 
as omitted, ‘so in this work also I must leave. untouched — ae et 
- what is petty and inconspicuous, and devote. my ee : 
attention to what is noble. and great, and to what es 





oe - contains: the - practically, useful, or “memorable, or 
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entertaining. Now fast as in judging of the x merits 
_ of colossal statues we do not examine each individual 
part with minute care, but rather consider the 


2 general effect and endeavour to see it the statue as 


a whole is pleasing, so should this book of mine be 


judged. For it, too, is a colossal work, in that it~ Eo 


deals with the facts about large. things only, and . : 


wholes, except as some petty “thing may stir the : 
interest of the studious or the practical saan“ T-. oo 


have said thus much to show that the present work 
is a-serious one and one ‘worthy of a “philosopher?” 
(1. 1. 22-23). 


The Geography of ‘Strabo is fe more than’ * ee 


mere geography. ‘Jt is an encyclopaedia of in- 


formation concerning the various countries of ‘the | | 
- Inhabited World as known at the beginning of the | 


i Christian era; it is an historical geography ; and, 
as Dubois and Tozer pote out, it is a m Piulosophy of 


Le | geography. 








‘ ey Bernhardy : Analecta in Geographos Graccorum minores. : 
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“The edlitio ‘princeps was published by Aldus in Venice in 
1516, from a poor manuscript, Par. No. 1395. Then came _ 
the folio editions of Basle in 1549 and 1571 by G. Xylander. 

_ Xylander’s work was revised and supplied with a com. 
“mentary by Isaac Casaubon in 1587 (folio). In 1620 

Casaubon replaced this with his own edition, which was 
re accompanied ‘by Xylander’s Latin translation and notes 8 
by F. Morrellius.. Casaubon’s edition did much for the . 

text of the first’ three books, and Strabo is usually cited 

_ by Casaubon’s Pe (C). Next came the Amsterdam 
edition by. T. J. van: Abialoveen, in.1707, in two folio 





“1763: Bréquigny. published the firat three books (quarto)on 
_ the basis of a Paris manuscript. In 1796 the Leipzig (octavo) = 
edition was begun: the first: volume was Lined be ABE es 

- Siebenkees; the five following volumes by C. ‘éschuckey 
ae the seventh volume by F.T. Friedmann: ‘The first six volumes : 
"give the text and a revision of Xylander’s Latin translation, 
otes.- In. ads ADEs | 
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BOOK I ie 





Ol. 


-3TPABONOS TEOMPAGIKON: 
: 


ol THs TOD piroadpov | mpayuarelas elvat vob | 


| Comer, elmep ahdqu Tid, Kab THY yearyoadien, 


A vov T™ponpjpeba CTLTKOTELV. dre 6 ov favras — 


 poubfomev, €x TOMROY Ofrov. of Te yap mparror: aoe : 
a Gappioavres auras pacar TovovTot 67 tives? oe 
Sriipgav: “Ounpds te nat “Avakiwavdpos 6 Mi- 


ie Ayjotos nat ‘Exataios, 6 montrns avtTod, Kabas 


C2 


: Kal “Eparoabévns onot Kal Anponpitos 82 Kal a 


Ebdofos Kat Atkaiap os Kal "Egopos kat &AXot 


—adetous: ért 6 of pera TovTOVs, "EparoaGevns Te 


. al TlorAvBios rat Hlocesdavios, avdpes pidocopor. — ‘ 


Hh Te rronupdabera, be 7S pons é Kea bat TovdE Tob we 


Epryou duvaror, ovx dAXOoVv TiVOS éoTLY, 4 TOD 7a : 


— Oeia Kat ta dvOpdrea emiPrérovos, 6 eovirep THY 
 prdocodiay ématipny pacty. Ss & atras Kab 


apéreta, mrouKt hy Tis ovoa, a) yey mpos: TAS TONL- 


: Toes? Kab Tas hryepovixas pages, » Oe _Tpos 
Gan emioThpy TOV TE ovpavioy Kal ray enh yas cab 
: eer Sdav kat puTdv Kal Kaprév Kal rdv 


ae a -rowwbrot Fu ries, ‘Corais, on MS. authority, for Tewirol ood, 
oe res. Se *orks meheriates Spengel, for.rd mohireids | 








-- rectness of my view is clear for many reasons. In 
the first place, those who in earliest times ventured 
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| 1. Tu science of Geography, whieh: I now propose | 
to investigate, is, I think, quite as much as any other — 
science, a concern of the philosopher; and the cor- 


to treat the subject were, in their way, philosophers _ 
Homer, Anaximander of Miletus, and Anaximan- — 
_. der’s fellow-citizen Hecataeus—just as Eratosthenes. 
has already said; philosophers, too, were Democritus, 
_ Eudoxus, Dicaearchus, Ephorus, with several others of — 
their times; and further, their successors—Eratos- 
- thenes, Polybius, and Poseidonius—were philosophers, 


. _ In the second place, wide learning, which alone makes — s 


ae: possible to undertake a work on geography, i ipnos 0S 
sessed solely by the man who has investigated things 
both human and divine—knowledge of which, they: 

~. say, constitutes philosophy. And so, too, the utility” ] 


oat geography—and its utility is manifold, not only. ES 


as regards the activities of statesmen and. comman- 


ae ders but also as regards knowledge both of the = oS 


heavens and of things on land and sea, animals, ee 
ae ao plantey fries, and ais! ania else ‘to bee seen ir eo EE 








STRABO 

adrov, boa iSety map’ éxdorows éoti, Tov avTor 
| drroy pager dv8pa, Tov ppovrifovta tis meph Tov 
Biov réxuns Kai evoatpovias. | Men 

de "AvahaBovres dé Kal’ Exactov enioxom per : 
‘TOV eipnuevav ETL padQov. Kab mparov Ort opts | 
breidipapev Kal jpels Kae at ™po NOV, OV EoTL — 
rab “Inmapxos: dpxmyerqy elvas Tis yewypadueiis ie 
cumetpias ‘Opnpov" Os ov povoy ev TH Kata Thy 
moinow aperh mavTas bmepBEGAyras % TOUS TadaL 
Kab TOUS Dorepov, ada axXedov TL Kal TH Kata Tov 
Biov éumrerpia. TOV TOATIKOY, a As ov povor 


mrept TAS mpagers éomroveacev éxeivos, Orws OTe 
WELT TAS ywoin Kab mapadoces Tots Dorepov éoo- 
| pevous, GG Kal Ta mepl TOUS TOTOUS TOUS TE wag oo 
Exacta Kal TOUS KaTa obpmacay Thy olcoupevny, fe 
viv Te Kal Oddarrav. ov yap ay HEX pe Tov 
: eoxdtov auThAs i ae sear TH pene wbidep oe 
TEP LL@Y.. Ps 8 . 


3. Kat mpérroy pep: TO axeave meplewraeon oe 
: domep coriy, am épatvev abrify érevta dé TeV 


i xeplov TA [Ley ovdpate, Ta'O€ Urnvirteto Texun-— 
plows Tot, AiBinv elas Kal Ai@tomiay Kar Sibovi- 
“ove ead: "Epewfovs, ods eixds Déyewn Tpaydodéras OS 





: “Apafas, 6 pyTes. eyo, TOUS oe Tpos: Tais avaro- 
~ Rals cal Sticcow aiverrépevos €k TOU TO aKeave 





— eabbeo Oar. : ered mee. Pe ours: ‘Tove pro ae 





oo s For Strabo's definition of Libya se see 17. 8. oe: So 
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various regions—the utility of geagripity: I say, pre- 
supposes in the geographer the same philosopher, 
the man who busies himself with the investig gation of oo 
the art of life, that is, of happiness. 

_ 2. But I must go back and consider exch one. cof 
these points in greater detail; and, first, I say that 
both I and my predecessors, one. of whom was Hip- 


_ parchus himself, are right inyegarding Homer asthe = 

founder of the science of geography; for Homer has 
: surpassed all men, both of ancient and modern times, 
not only in the excellence of his poetry, but also,I 


- might say, in his acquaintance with all that. pertains 
to public life. And this— acquaintance made him 
busy himself not only about public activities, to the 


end that he might learn of as many of them as : oe 
possible and give an account of them to posterity, = 
but also about the geography both of the individual. 





~ countries and of the inhabited world at large, both: 

land and sea; for otherwise he would not have gone 
to the uttermost bounds of the inhabited world, ee 

encompassing the whole of it in his description, 


3. In the first place, Homer declares that thé oe. 


: inhabited world is washed on all sides by Oceanus, 


s and this is true; and then he mentions some “of Sees 
- the countries by name, while he leaves us toinfer 
the other countries from hints; for instance, he 
me expressly mentions ‘Libya, Ethiopia, Sidonians, and oe 
_ Erembians—and by Erembians he probably means ~ 
_ Arabian Troglodytes 2__whereas he only indicates 
in general terms the people - who live in the far ; 
‘ east. and the far west by saying that their. countries . 
, are. washed by Oceanus. “For. he x makes the. sunto 





et « Cave-dwellers.” 2 | They lived on the western shores 
oF the Bed Bea a eS te oe | 
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_ STRABO = 
‘#paov rad Subperor els  ToBTOY; OS - abras rat Ta 
GotTpar | 


a O00 bev Srrecta véov ) mporéBadrev é dpotpas,} 
| °F decthappctrae Paluppéoy ‘Oeeapolo. 


(Il. 7, 421) 
Meee emer ‘Oncive jo pdp das HEALOLO, 
—- eAKop vontTa pédawvay.® Cl, 8. 485) 


Kab tods aorépas 538 derovpdvous & a@Kxeavod — 
~ éyew. (II. 5. 6) | | 
4. Téa & éomepiov dvSpiv Kab THY cbSarpovlay 

— euhavifer Kal Typ evkpaciay Tou ‘TepLexovros, 
| TETUG LEVOS, @S cole, TOV "IBnprxov TrOOTOY, ep 


ov Kal Hpaxnijs € eorpdrevce | Kal ot Boivixes bore. 
pov, otmep apxny* Kab KaTéaYov THY mreloTny | 
pera, de TabTa ‘Pwpatot. evTavea yap al TOD. : Evel 
ZLepvpou Tvodl. evratda oe cat 76 “Hdrvatov 


motel qeslov 6 ToUnThS, eis 6 menpOrjoerbat p10, 


: TOV Mevédaov t ume TOV Gedy 


Gnd o? és "Hadowov medtov Kal melpara walns. 
 abdvarot Téurpovaty, 601 Eavbds eat 

| Th ‘ep pytorn Booth mENEL ae 

Med ov Vt €T0S, our’ ap Xetpov TOMES, : 7 
 @ fet Ze vporo May t myetovTos® aytas 
o ayes ying. Loot 8 (0d. 4. 563) 7 
















Kad ai Tov. paxdpev be vijco. pd Tis 


eae | Mavpouelas col Tis eoxarns 7 pos Sieur, nal > 


Ce ee 








“1 dpodpas, the reading of B, for &pobpas.. a 
eS Meineke. deletes both “quotations ; : ‘c Maller, Gobet, ' 
on Pr ; A. Miller defends the qnotations, ! 

36 pone inserts, bef rips: ee 7 








S was at a later date that the Romans occupied it). 
-. For in the west the breezes of Zephyrus blow; and > 
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rise out ot Oceanus and’ to set in Oceanus; and he 
refers in the same way to the constellations : : © Now 
the sun was just beating on the fields ashe climbed 
heaven from the deep stream of gently-flowing 
Oceanus.” “And the sun’s bright light dropped — 
into Oceanus; drawing black night across the earth.” — 
And he declares that the stars also: rise from Oceanus : 
‘after having bathed in Oceanus.” ; 

4, As for ‘the people of the west, Homer tnakes: oe 
plain that they were prosperous and. that they lived 
in a temperate climate—doubtless having: heard of. 
the wealth of Iberia) and how, in quest of that — 
wealth, Heracles invaded the country, and after him 
the Phoenicians also, the people who in earliest 

times. became masters of most of the country (it 


there it is that Homer places the Elysian Plain itself, 
to which he declares Menelaus will be sent by the | 
gods: “But the deathless gods will convey thee to 
the Elysian Plain and the ends of the earth, where 
is Rhadamanthys of the fair hair, where lifeis easiest. 
No snow is there, nor yet great storm; but always oe 
Oceanus sendeth forth the” breezes of the clear- one 
| blowing® Zephyrus.” a eta Pe 
And, too, the Idands of the Blest® He. to ‘the es 

2 westward of most. western Maurusia,* that | is, west 








oe ‘ v What i is now Portugal. and Spain. 
2 See page 107. : 

- 8 Strabo has in mind the Canary Is] nds. 
ie fe That i is, Moroceo, approximately. a 








‘ 4 Mixtes A. ‘Miller transposes te 
o acorns, and makes it the adverb. 
s trie nrelooreny Sterreti 
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68 pepos UVTpPEXEL wa ro} THS "T8npias 70 S radrys 
mépas* éx dé Tov dvduaros Siprov, bri Kat TaUTAS 


ca évomsGov ia ee Gua TO mrgoud lew TOLOUTOLS 


xepiolss , | 
| “AANA pay OTe ye Kal ob AlGlomes érl Ta 
dxeave eoXaTol, Sqrot 6 OTL pay éoXarou, emties 


-Aldioras, tot dry Oa, SeSaiarar, eaxaror ayBpéy, a 
(Od. 1, 23) 


08) ‘Top “ bux a SeSalarae” pathos Revyonévou, 7 
os derxOjoeras t toTEpov br} emt TD OKEAVH, 


— Leds yap és ‘Oxcavoy per’ dpdpovas Ai@sorfas oo 
x Oxf0s éBn peETA Saira, (i. 1. 423) ; 


ort oé eal 7) T pos Tals Epxrors doyared Trape- ee 
KeaviT is €oTLy, obras: piare elm@ay mepl Tis vs 


_ Gpxtou 


; ony o duwopss & éore 4 NoeTpaV ‘Oxccavoto. Pat 
| (11. 18. 489; Od. 5. 275) 


ry Hep yap Thy dperov Kat THIS. dudéns roy 
- GpKTiKoy dn rot: ov yap ay TocovTwy dotépwv ev — 

TO avT® xXopie mepupepopevary 7 del paveps 
ony cepo pov elre AoeTpay @KEavoro. Bor ovK | 


eB dmretpiav “AUTOU KaTAyivOo Kove, Os plav 





— Aperov ayth Suety eiSdétos: obd8 yap €lc0s qv Ta) 
THD érépay yorpleri aay, ann ae ob Ob Poi- fe 


o  maperdeiv cas. eis. TOUS "ErQnvas. rip * bidrake 
 ravrny, Oowep Kal Tov Bepevixns TOKa LOD, xa Doe 


ee KdvaBov, exes kab mpenv peat aa aa Oy a 


3 he Ube Jones inserts, 





_ Ethiopians for a feast.” And he has left us to infer 


- alone hath no part in the baths of Oceanus.” That 


Se aame is true of Berenice s Hair: and © 


Soe ancients, 8 see oes 2 2 and footne G. 
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of the region where the end of Maurusia runs ¥ close | 

to that of Iberia. And their name shows that 
because those islands were near to-blessed countries | 

they too were thought to be blessed abodes. 

6, Furthermore, “Homer assuredly makes it plain | 

that the Ethiopians live at the ends of the earth, on 

the banks of Oceanus: that they live at the end (i) ae 
the earth, when he speaks of “the Ethiopians that 
are sundered in twain, the farthermost of men” (and 
indeed the words “are sundered in twain” are not 
carelessly used, as will be shown later on); and that 
_ they live on the banks of Oceanus, when he says” 
“for Zeus went yesterday to Oceanus, unto the noble 





. that the farthest land in the north is also bounded 
by Oceanus when he says of the Bear that “She ~ 


is, by the terms “ Bear” and “Wain” he means the 
“arctic circle” 1; for otherwise he would not have 
said of the Bear that “She alone hath no part in the | 
baths of Oceanus,” since so many stars complete — 
their diurnal revolutions in that same quarter of the 
heavens which was always visible to him. Soitis 
not well for us to accuse him of ignorance on the © 
ground that he knew of but one Bear instead of two; 
for it is likely that in the time of Homer the other _ 
, Bear had not yet been marked out as a constellation, — 
and that the star-group did not become known as 
such to the Greeks until the Phoenicians so desig- agit 
- pated it and used it for. purposes of navigation; the 
of Canopus, for 





as For the. meaning 3 of. ‘the. te 
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| foper,) | | wroAovs: no ere voy ‘seh éprTas, — 
Kabdmep kal “Aparos dyow (Phaen. 146). _ ovde 7 
Kpdras oby 8905s ypdben, Ag ia 


olos S dippopés éort Roerpav 


bedyor Te By geverd. | Bedrieoy S ‘Bpdereeros. 
Kab OLNPLK@TEpOS, anoles avtTl ToD. Spurixod THY | 
Gpwrov ea ‘nods Kat gorépns® Tépwara, 1) 


— dperos, Kat avrioy ae prov otlpos aiPpiou 


Atés.” 6. yap dperines éote SUcems Kal dvarons 
Bpos, ody 1) ApKTos. Sid dv 8h THs &pKTOU, Hv 


Kal &pakay caret kab TOV. Opiova Soxevery pnot A 
(04. 5. 274), TOD eperunoy Syrot 8d 88 roo 


@keavod Tov opifovra, eis dv kal é& ob Tas Svoess 
Kal ras dvatodds route eiray 88 adtod oTpé- 


 peabat Kat dporpely Tod wKeavod older 6 OTL KATA 
. - onpstov TO apKTiKdTaTov TOU épitovros yiveras Ope” 
i dpurinés. axorovOas 8n TovT@ Td TolnTiKoY 


a dppocavres Tov pey épifovra bpetouer déxer Oat 
Tov emt Ths vis oiKeiws TP oxeanp, Trov.d apeTucoy 
eee fs amropevoy ws dv mpos alcOnow Kata TO : 
a aperiedraroy THs oiKio ews onpetov' adore kab 
ee 70 ee uR. vs enter ay 78 deeanp - 











: 7 Suan 2 ra Miller fisorte| 5 ok Vogel's approving in 2 parte 


ee _ 3 gonépns, -Corais, for bomépos 5 Meineke tlowins : ges 
o. ‘Miller, "Cobet, approving. - ; ne 


8 roid, aA Miler, for moveirat $ A. Voge! approving. 








oe by Oceanus he means the horizon into which he 
- makes the stars to set and from which he makesthem 
to rise. And when he says that the Bear makes its. 


, most northerly point of the horizon. If we construe | 


i its most ane inhabited ro And BU, , 


es oe a ‘alone? vata) & to the yaeline Staal lates), Bs : mae os 
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| their names quite recently, and that there: are many 
constellations still unnamed, just as Aratus says. 

Therefore Crates is not correct, either, when, in oe 

- seeking to avoid what needs no avoidance, he ators | 

_ the text of Homer so as to make it read, “And the | 

- aretic circle! alone hath no part in the baths of — 
Oceanus.” Better and more Homeric is Heracleitus, ae 

_ who likewise employs “the Bear” for “the arctic __ 

circle”: “The Bear forms limits of morning and _ 

evening, and over against the Bear fair breezes blow 

from fair skies” 2; for the arctic circle, and not the = 

Bear, forms a boundary beyond which the starsneither 
_ rise nor set. Accordingly, by “the Bear,” which he. 

also calls “the Wain’’ and describes as keeping watch 
upon Orion, Homer means the “arctic circle,” and 


- yevolution in that region without having a part in — 
- Oceanus, he knows that the arctic circle touches the 


_ the poet’s verse in this way, then we shouldinterpret 
the terrestrial horizon as closely corresponding to 
3 Oceanus, and the arctic circle as touching the earth 
-—if we may believe the evidence of our ee oe oe 


it agree with.“ arctic circle” and not with ‘ ‘Bea : 
9% Heracleitus, with his usual obsenrity, ; divides the, 
= roughly: into four quarters, viz.: the Bea 
~ (east), evenin: _ (west), and the regi 

: (south), Stra o’s inter ion 

a the! ba aretic circle” ae is al 
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Kar avrov. Kal Tovs dal pdrrovs $3 olde TOUS 
| mpoa Boppovs? paota, ods dvouacrh pep ov. 
Snot (ovdé yep viv ov Kowvov avrois ovopa 
KELTAL TACL), TH Seairn 6e ppater, vouddas avTovs 
troypdpov Ka) ayavovs imeanohyovs VaAGETO- 
paryous aBious® re” (Ji. 13. 5, 6). - 
ike Kai ANS o eupaiver TO ebro mepixeiobar 
Th yh TOV aKeavov, OTav oto dH 1) “Heat 


elt yap évbonévn TonupdpBov meipara yains 

| "O.Keavov Te Gedy yeverw. (ii. 14, 200, ef. 301), 

oh yap Trépace Tact ouripbas® Aéyer TOV dKe- 
: avo" Ta Oe mépara, KUKK® TEPiKELTAL (I. 18. 607), 

& Te TH omhorroug THs "Ayidd bos aomisos KUO 


mepertOnar Tov @Keavoy éml THs iTvos. eXerae Ys 
THs avras purdompaypootvns kal TO BY ayvoety Lc ae 
_ mepl Tas mAnpupioas Tod @KEeavod Kal Tas die 
TOTELS, ceeds ‘Qxeavoto - (i. 18. ead ré- 


— yovra* kak | 

pls pey yap v dvinew én’ Aware, pls oe. 
4  avaporBdet. ees (0d. 12, 105) 
hal yap el pn pis, anna bis, Taya Tis igropias 
mapamalcavros,? ve THS ypapiis en wapTnperns: ) 


2 ANN aH ye. mpoaiperis ToWaUTH. Kal TO “éE aka- 
_ Nappeirao” (dl. 7. 422) oe exer TLVa dupaciy THS, os 


oS _ mppupises, exovons Ty eriBaow apace Kal | . 


a mpoabppovs, Meineke, for mpooBopéous ; eh. Miller ap- oe 


-_papeg - -# “AB.o. is @ proper name in Homer. 





& ‘owrhpeat, Madvig, for cvyhén; Cobet approving. 








4 Adyovra, editors before Kramer (who: reads Norn) ; a 
2 “Meinske restores ; C. Miiller approving. : 


Re * moparaloarros, Cobet, for raparecsvros. 
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washed by: Oceanus. ‘Parthermore:: Monier knows 
of the men who live farthest north; and. while 
he does not mention them by name—and even to 8 
the present day there is no common term that will 
embrace them all—he characterises them by their 
mode of life, describing them as “nomads,” and as 
“proud mare e-milkers, curd-eaters, and a resourceless ea 
folk.” ; ae 
7, In other ways, too, “Homer indicates ‘that tog 
Oceanus surrounds the earth, as when Hera says as 
follows: “For I am going to visit the limits.of the 
_ bountiful earth, and Oceanus, father of the gods.”” oS 
By these words he means that Oceanus touches all 
the extremities of the earth; and these extremities 
form a circle round the earth. _ Again, in the story of 
_ the making of the arms of Achilles, Homer places 
- Oceanus in a circle round the outer edge of the 
- shield of Achilles. It is another proof -of the same 
eagerness for knowledge that Homer was not ignor- 
ant about the ebb and flow of the tide of Oceanus; for 
he speaks of “ Oceanus that floweth ever back upon 
himself,’ and also says: “ For thrice a day she! 
spouts it forth, and thrice a day she sucks it down. ec 
For even if it be “twice” and not “ thrice” —it may 
be that Homer really strayed from the fact on this 
point, or else that there is a corruption in the text#.0.0. 
=the principle | of his assertion remains the same. 
- And even the phrase “ gently-flowing”’ containga 
oe reference to the sfonde, whieh comes with a gentle eee 






4 Homer here , refers to Charybais, “ Glonto  hikscbid 6s seemed 


to be doing Homer-an injustice by confusing the behaviour mee 


: of Charybdis with the tides of Oceanus. 


similar 8 statement. — 













“2 See 1. 2. 16, where = Pale ‘is referred ¢ to as making oo 
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ov rados fod8y. : Tocesddu0s 82 nad ex rod 


_ oKOTENOUS Aeyew TOTEe pep KANUTTOMEVOUS, Tore 
| 6g ‘yupvoupévous, Kal é« Tod TOTApLOV pavar Tov 


@xeavov eikaber TO po@des avtTou Td Teph Tas 


| mrnupupisas. eppaviter bat (Zl. 14, 245). TO pep 


ovv TPOTOV ev, TO 68 SevTEpov ovK exer AOyou" ode 
yap TOTALLD pevpare éouKev vy THS TAN upu pisos 


ériBaats, mowu 6 Ha Xov 7) GvaX apna ou 
TotavTn. 6 Te TOD Kpdrnros Aoyos: OibaoKes TL 


 griOavdrepov. Batuppovy pen yap Kak dxvoppov 


oe (Od. 11. 13 ; 20. 65) Neyer, opot@s 6é xal ToTapoy 


Tov ONO a@xeavor" ever o€ kal HE pos | Tov @Keavod — 
t# 
TL TOTAOV Kal TorapLoto poov, ov. TOU Shou, : 


AAG TOD pépous, Stay obra of 


adrap éret rorapoto Admrev poov Qweavoio 


vnds, amd 8 tkero ipa Cena: eipum ipo. | _ i 


ou yop Tov hoy, ana ‘TOV év TO dxeavd ‘Tob ue 
ToTaLov poov pépos dvra Tov @Keavod, ov onow é oO 
Kparns avaxvo Twa Kal koXTrov ert Tov VvOTLOV 


 qroNov ar} TOU xeLpeplvod Tpom tod Sufeovta. ; 
ToD TOv, yap. Suvact’ av tus éxdutroy ere elvat év TO 
. aKeaver tov dé drop exduTovTa ere elvat. év T#: 


: ob & oly TE "Opmpos O€ ye obtw not : 









orapoto Mmrey ‘Paov, am} B. Txero ropa i. 


ae ae eae 


. firs OUR GAA. ris éorw, Nee: diceaves. | ylverat . 
ob, éay dos Séxa, exBas ex Tob axeavod, prev 
els TOV. @KEavOD. Maas taita mid Baeporipay: | 


dart Buabens. 
Cee gp 








s to the wave of the wide sea.”. Not the whole, I : 


Lat ‘ stretches from the winter tropic! in the direction of 


 river-stream, and ‘was come to the wave of the 


ae ‘yespectively’ at 24° north and sout 
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swell, and not with | a violent. currents: ‘Paceidoniva - 
conjectures both from Homer's reference to the head- _ 
lands as sometimes covered with the 1 waves: and some- 
times bare, and from his calling Oceanus a river, that 
by the current of Oceanus Homer is indicating the | 
flow of the tides. The first conjecture of Poseidonius is 
~ eorrect, but the second is unreasonable. For the _ 
swell of the tide is not like a stream of a river, amd > 
still less so is the ebb. The explanation given by 
Crates is more plausible. Homer speaksofthe whole =~ 
of Oceanus as “deep -flowing” and “ back-flowing,? 
and, likewise, as being a river; he also speaks of a tian 
- part of Oceanus as a river, or as a “river-stream ” ; 
and he is speaking of a part of Oceanus, and not 
of the whole, when he says: “Now after the ship _ 
had left the river-stream of Oceanus, and was come 


. say, but the stream of the river, which: stream is. _ 
in Oceanus, being therefore a part of it; and this — 
stream, Crates says, is a sort of estuary or oulf, which | 


the south pole. Indeed, one might leave this estuary. 0 
and still be in Oceanus: ; but it is not possible for = 
aman to leave the whole and ‘still be in the whole. | nee 

At any rate Homer says: “ The. ship had left. the orn 

‘sea,’ 
- where “the sea” is surely nothing other than Ocean- 
us; if you interpret it otherwise, the assertion be- 

: ‘comes: 4 After: Odysseus had gone out of Oceanus, he — 
came into Oceanus.” But ‘that 1 is a 2 matter ta 
es discussed. at greater length. 7 
va! ‘Strabo placed the “summe ropic” and ‘winter tropic’ ”. 


th of the equator. They 
y to our Tropic of Cancer 












~ gorrespond, therefore, pretty clos 
ae and aE of E Segre: ms 
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8. "Ore 68 4 oloupenn vijoos éort, TP@TOV pey 
de Tis ais Oyoews Kal Ths meipas Ayr gov. wav- 
TaXh yep. omoutrotoby épixToy yeryoven ab p- , 
mols él Ta Eoxata THs ys mpoeMbeiv, ebploxerat 
Odratra, hv Sy xahobpev a@Kkeavov. Kal brrou &é 
7h alobjoe rAaPety ovy bmip&er, 6 0 dbyos Selxvuct. 
TO ey yap éwO Lvov TEUpOr, TO KATA TOUS ‘Ivdovs, 
Kal TO éoréptov, TO KATA TOvS "IBnpas Kal TOUS 
_ Mavpovoious, mepumheirau way emt TOND TOD TE 
votiou HEpous Kal ToD Bopetouy To 5¢ Nerd wevov 
darhouv thpty uexpe vov TO py oupplear pndevas. 


—aAjrOLs TOY dytumepimesvT oy ov TO, el TiS 


cuvTidnauy é EK TOV maparhaj av Siac rndroy Toy - 
EDLET OV pid ovK eixos O66 StOdXatTOV elvat TO 


méharyos TO ArNavtixdr, boG wois Sceupyopevoyv 
OvUT@ oTEvors ToL K@AvoUEt TOV mepiovy, ara — 


pao aUppovy Kal ouvexés. of Te yap mepeT ety 

emixerpirarres,) eita dvacrpepavres, oux UTO. 
 Hrreipou Tivos avtimimrovens Kal KwAVoOVaNS TOV — 
— érécewa Toby avaxpove Svat daciv, ard bro 
: arroptas kal epnptas, ovdey HTTOV. HS Bardrrns = 





aS toils meph Tag aureres Kal Tas manupupidas : 


. ‘ Buekore TovTO pardov" TT dvrn yane o avros Tp 0- aa 
Ee TOV ? wetaBorav tmdpyer Kab Tov adéjae ew 


oe émixeiphoarres, the reading of the MSS., ig. retained ; 
a a Miller approving. | _Diibner and Meineke read exci: v 


_ vayres. oe 








ta Te, A. ‘Miller deletes, before pereBon 
Se oe ; 


3 ie Topo. Tols Te mdbecs * TOU @Keavoud — 








_ senses, there reason points the way.. For example, 


i into two seas, thus being separated by isthmuses so. 
narrow and that prevent the circumnavigation ; it is car 
~ more likely that it is one confluent and continuoussea.. 


ed back without having achieved their purpose, say wheats 
_ that they were made to turn back; not because of ANY ie 
continent that stood in their way ‘and. hindered their 


earth, and the western (Iberian and Maurusian) 
‘side, one may sail wholly around them and continue 
the voyage for a considerable distance along the 

- northern and southern regions; and as for the rest 

of the distance around the inhabited earth which 

_. has not been visited by us up to the present time — 

oe (because _ of the fact that the navigators who sailed — 
in: opposite directions towards. each other never | 

- met), it is not of very great extent, if we reckon from — 
7 oe parallel distances that have been traversed by 


open as before, but because of. their destitution and 2 
- loneliness. This theory accords better, too, with the = 
‘behaviour of the ocean, that is, in respect of the. ebb ge 
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8. We may Jearn both. from: ne idence: of one 
senses and from experience that the inhabited world 
is an island ; for wherever it has been possible for man — 
to reach the limits of the earth, sea has been found, — 
and this sea we call “Oceanus.” And wherever we 
have not been able to learn by the evidence of our ~ 





as to the eastern (Indian) side of the inhabited 


‘It is unlikely that the Atlantic Ocean is divided © 
For those who undertook circumnavigation, and turn- _ | 


further advance, inasmuch as the sea still continned 








and flow of the tides; everywhere, at all events, the — Ree 






same principle, or else one that does not vary much, 
: AEeoUntS | for the changes: both o 





I ight tide and low 
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| xan perdoeor, A ov 3 ond maparrdrran, & as. ay e4 a 
évos TENAYOUS THs Kurireos haba aats kat aro 
| Bes airias. 

‘ ‘Immapxos 8 ob “qibavbsé dori dveindyus TH 
Bey TAUTN, as. ob” Gpovorrabodyros: TOD wkeavod 
‘TAVTEOS, our’, él Sobein ToUTO, axoXovbodyTos — 
are ToD oUppovy sivas may TO KUKA® méharyos 
0 "ArhavTeKop, m™pos TO fn opouorrabety paptupt 
. Xpomevos Lerevew Th BaBvrovig. jyels 6¢ ‘Tov 
pev TELM Aébyov mept Tov @Keavod Kat Téy 
7 man pypupldov els Tlocesd@vtov dvaBarrépeba, Kat 
‘AOnvodapor, iKavars. Scevupwjcavras Tov rept 
TOUTOY oryou" mpos bé Ta viv éri ToooUrop reyo- 


EV; Stu mpos TEé Thy opovomdbevav ouTa Bértiov ae 
youicat td TE ovpavia TUVEXOLT av Kpelt Tov Tais. 
évrev0ev hae aghidol] Gi mAéEtov a TO dypbe 
tee TEplLKeEXULEVOY. | 


10. ‘Qonep Oty 1d 2 éoyara ical 78 Kb rhs S 


— olkovpévns olde kat ppdve. capos o TrounTys, ben 


_ obTH Kal Ta, TAS Oardrrns THS €VTOS. meptexet 


= “yap TavTny amr6 SrTnAOov apEapéevors AuBin Te Ka) 


— Alyurtos Kal Polen, cEjs 68 4 mepaia® ris 
. _Kurpov, elta, 2 odu por Kat Avxtoe cab Kapes, 
a peta 6é TovTous 4 peTakd. Moxdrqs Kab THs 
T, edb $ 





ok ey, Corals, for eats Co ‘Miller approving. Bes 
2 Bievepiwhcarras, R. "Hercher and. Piccolos iadepiendenily, 


aa for. Biaxparhoayras; C. Miiller and A. Vogel approving in — a 
part. Corais: reads diaxporhoavras, C. Miller approving 5 oo 
K amer Siaxparivayras 5 ; Meineke Siaxp:Bédcavras (KE. Stemp-— 





: linger, L. ‘Kayser, approving). or Sacaphoarr as 5 Mates” | 


ns diarhoavras.. oon: 





eS caieeeles Madvig, fc for rele oe * By Meineke, f for fide. ; : : F 








tout al ab AM DORel nna. vijoot, ov Pat 











tide, as would be the case if their movements were me ee 
produced by one sea and were. the vesult of. one ~ 
cause, eae 


tradicts this view on the ground, first, that the ocean | 
does not behave uniformly throughout, and, secondly, — 
that, even if this be granted, it does not follow that: © 


broken circle. In support of his opinion that the = 
~ ocean does not behave uniformly he appeals tothe 
authority of Seleucus of Babylon. Butforafurther = 
_ discussion of the ocean and its tidesIreferthe reader 
to Poseidonius and Athenodorus, who have examined 
_ the argument on this subject with thoroughness, For : 
my present purpose I merely add that it is better to 
aecept this view of the uniform behaviour of the 
- ocean; and that the farther the mass of water may 
_. extend around the earth, the better the heavenly — 
_ bodies will be held together by the vapours that arise 
therefrom.” — : | 


| remote ends of the inhabited earth and what surrounds ? 


: “Mediterranean: Sea. For if you begin at the Pillars 
of. Heracles, you will find that the Mediterranean 
Sea is bounded by Libya, Egypt, and Phoenicia, and 
further on by the part of the continent lying over. 
against Cyprus ; then by the territory of the Solymi, 
by Lycia, and by Caria, and next by the seaboard 
-. between Mycale and the Troad, together with the 
ae ee Hherete i. and all these, ands ate 


ae “pile were, 
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9. Hipparehus is not convincing phen: ‘he con- 


the “Atlantic Ocean runs round the earth in one un- 


10. Homer, then, knows and: clearly describes the fe 


it; and he is just as familiar with the regions of the 
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dmrdyrov peurnrae Kat abet fis TOY Teph Thy 
HporovriSa, Kat ToD Evgeivou” BEXpL Kodxidos 
kab ths “ldcovos oTpareias. Kab py Kab Toy 
Kippepicov Boomopov aide, TOUS Kzppepious eldas 





ov Oxmou TO pep Svopa TOV Kippepiov eidcis, oe 


ce avTovs oe ayvowy, of Kar’ adrov A paxpoy ™ po 
avToD: expe Twvias em éSpajtov THY yy THY éK 

Boomopou macay. aivirrerar yooy Kal TO KALA 
oe THis Xopas avTav Sopades 6 dv, Kal @S prot, 7 


- Hépt Kab vepery Kexaduppévor obdé TOT " abrods 
Hlectos pacer emiOepeeT at,” | : 
GNN eri vdé dhon TéeTATQL. — — (Od. 11. 18, 19) | 





| wopiter 88 xa) tov “lo rpor, PEEL TPEVOS ye" Mun es 
aay, eOvous Opgxtov TApoLKovvTos TOV "Iorpov. i 


kal pny wal Thy é&fs wapadiay olde, Opgxiay 


ovoar, HEX pL IInvevov, Ilatovas TE dvopdtov ab. 


‘AGe kal “AEwy Kal Tas _TpoKeruevas TovTwY 
yGoUs. éEjs Oé cory ) TOV EdMjvov Tapadia 
 pex pe Gcampatav, AS. amaons péuyntar. Kab pny 


kal Ta THS ‘Tradias _aKpa olde, Tepéony Karan ie 


kal Suxerovs,® xa td THIS TBnpias aKpa kab THY 
ebdatpoviar aUTOY, Hy a aptios epapev. et 0 tive, 


ke Tols peTage Siadetppara paiverat, oy yvoin Aan 


tes dy Kal yap o 0 yeoypapay Syr@s TOhAa re 
dno Thy ev pepe. ouyyvoin & dv, ab ef pve 


ae ee mpoonérenrat Tots. Aeyopevors loropiKas: ee 


, a Wekvoue.: Casaubon, ‘for : ‘dmacar: | Kramer, Groskurd, ere 
| -Roshiger, Tardieu, Meineke, following. | 


27d, Meineke deletes, before péxps; C. Miller approving. Poe 
8 enidépxeraty C. Miiller restores, for the usual reading ne 


ae werabiptray from the mer Oh boy a 
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- At least he intimates. that the very climate of their a 


oer them.” Homer also knows of the River Aster). 
_ since he mentions Mysians, a Thracian tribe that 
lives on the Ister. More than that, he knows the 
_-gea-board next to the Ister, on the Thracian side, as 
far as the Peneus? River; for he speaks of Paeonians, 


F 


-also, for he speaks of Temesa and of Sicily; he also 
knows about the headland capes of Iberia, and of the © 


these countries there are some countries which ess Ge 
leaves out, one might pardon him; for the professed Fae aa 


Se Oe 


Colchis and the limits of Jason’s expedition; more 
- than that, he knows the Cimmerian Bosporus, because - 
he knows the Cimmerians—for surely, if he knows. 
the name of the Cimmerians, he is not ignorant of 


shrouded in mist and in cloud, and never does the | 


& oe  pefore Mody, ‘Bremer ‘deletes : 

























GEOGRAPHY, aS yeto ele 


eientioned by. Homer, as al. as” Hhcse farther on, 
about the Propontis and the Euxine Sea as far as 


the people themselves—the Cimmerians who, in 
Homer’s own time or shortly before his time, over- 
ran the whole country from the Bosporus to Ionia. _ 
country is gloomy, and the Cimmerians, as he says, are 


shining sun look upon them, but deadly night is spread 


of Athos and Axius,? and of their neighbouring - 
islands. And next comes the sea-board of Greece, as. 
far as Thesprotia, which he mentions in its entirety, 
And yet more, he knows the promontories of Italy 


wealth of Iberia, as I have stated above. If between es 


geographer himself omits many. details... And ee we 









oe | mien pe the poet. even if he has inserted things es 


: + The River Vardar. ae ips be 






1 "Danube. * * Solambria, oe 





Meineke following 


s Reference i is nade to. Or ik, b 0, Shaw. Temesa is i 
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‘ST RABO 


ral SiSaonadueds, kad ov Bef ibuecsas ovde 


yap. arn Ges €oTLDY, 6 Onow ‘Eparoabévns, OTL | ae 


TOUTS mas oroxdterae, wuxayoryias, ov 5i8a- 
 oKanrlas: Tavavtia yap ol Ppovipworaror TOY Tept 


TOUNTLRAS Th pbeyEapévov mporny Tuva, Aéyovet | 


pirocodiay THY TOUT KY. GN mpos ‘Eparo- 
obevn pev avérs épobpev 1a Trevor, a ols kab 
me TOU mowtoo Tay OT AL hoyos. 

11: Novi oé ore pev “Opmpos THS yecoypadias 
Reo GpKeiT@ Ta Nex Gevra. pavepol é Kab ot | 
eraxodovOjcartes WTS avdpes GEtoNoyon Kal 


oberon prrocodias: ‘@V TOUS m pesrous ued?" Oxnpav’ 


—év0 gyoty "Epatoobévys, ‘Avatipavd poy Te, Qarod 


yeyovera: yvapt pov kal TONLT NY, kat “Exaraiov 


TOD Midjovor Toy HED oby éxdodvat ‘Tp@Tov 


yewypadtxor mivaka, Tov éé ‘Exaraiov Kara os 


AuTrely ypaupa, meaToumevoy éxelvou elvan én Tis | 
ahs avTov ypapy S. | “ 
“AG pny Ore ye bet m™ pos Tatra ‘modv- | 
yabeas eipnkact cuyvol: ed d& Kal “Inmapyos i‘ 
- éy rots Tos ‘Epatoadevn Siddorer, 8 OTe TavTt, Kab 
| Siary Kab TO prrouaboivrs, TAS yewypadbixhs 
_ tetopias m™poonKovans advvaroy peTadaBely* 


 apev THs TOD. oupavioy Kal Ths TeV exherm Tiny Ea 


— TnpHaeay emixpiceas* olov ‘AreEdvSpecay Thy 





a ae, Ree THs bia TOV updrov émicxé- oes 


1 peradaBelv, Capps, : for haBeiv, oe 


ey “Strabo ae the point: more fully in 1. 2. 3. eS 
2 Hipparchus took as a basis of calculation for latitudes ° 
: at longitudes a principal parallel of latitude through the 


eh, Pillars of Heracles and the Gulf of Issus, and a principal 





looks meridian A Shroagly & Alexandria. He then: ery r parallels of a 





Ng yenre, ToTepov apntix@Tépa BaBvraOvos “oa 
ES i vori@répa, haBetv oux. olov TE, OVO” é¢’. omdcov | 








GEOGRAPHY, a a 10-12 i 


; of : a mythical Haare in “his ‘historical: and didactic 7 
narrative. That deserves no censure: for Eratos- 


_ thenes is wrong in his contention that the aim of | ot : 
every poet is to entertain, not to instruct 5 indeed. ree 


the wisest of the writers on poetry say, on the con-_ 

trary, that poetry is a kind of elementary philosophy.) — 

But later on I shall refute Eratosthenes at greater 
length; when I come to speak of Homer again. © 


‘ll. For the moment what I have already said is Beis 


sufficient, I hope, to show that Homer was the first 


geographer. And, as every one knows, the successors ne 
~ of Homer in geography were also notable men and ee 
familiar with philosophy. Eratosthenes declares that 


the first two successors of Homer were Anaximander, 
a pupil and fellow-citizen of Thales, and Hecataeus — 
of Miletus; that Anaximander was the first to pub- 

lish a geographical map, and that Hecataeus left 
- behind him a work on geography, a work believed to 
be his by reason of its similarity to his other writings, 
12. Assuredly, however, there is need of encyclo- 


paedic learning for the study of geography, as many a Bee cc 


men have already stated; and Hipparchus, too, in his. 


treatise Against Eratosthenes, correctly shows that itis 
impossible for any man, whether layman or scholar, 
to attain to the requisite knowledge of geography = 
without the determination of the heavenly bodiesand. 
of the eclipses _ which have been observed; for 
instance, it is’ impossible ‘to determine whether es 
Alexandria in Egypt i is north or south of Babyl Onyor he 
~ how much north or south of Babylon itis, withoutin- = 


poe vestigation through the means of the “climata.”? _ Ans? ea 


a. latitude through various ‘well-known’ places, ‘and’ thus formed . Pe ae 
-. pelts of latitude which he called ‘‘climata.” By means of 
the solstitial day he determined. the width of each “clima,” 

.. differences of latitude, and so on. But Strabo uses-the term FASB. 











| | Primarily in in Teferenice to the 19 parallels of lntitnds, themselves. eo ‘ 












-STRABO 


seas" opotws ie mpas & mpoonexopnarias ? 4h 


arpos Stow paddrov Kat HTT ovK ay yvotn 7S 


dx piBds, TAY ei oua TOV daheumriniy Bou 


Kal oedqnvns TUyepleeD ys ovToS. be on Tatra 


pneu. | 


13. “Amavres 88° Scot TOT OV Weérqras byes 
errexerpoboty oixels Tpocdmrovras Kat TOv ov- 


| : pavicoy Kab ryecper pias, OVUMATA Kab peryeOn Kal. 


AMOS TH MATE Kab KMpara Sndoivres Kat Oadrn 
Kal Woyn cal drrd@s THY TOD TEpLexOvTOS giow. oe 
émrel Kal olKov atacKevrdtov oiKodo pos rabra dp 
“Tpoop@ro Kat TOMY eribov apXuTeRT@”, yn Tiye 


odqy CT LOKOTOV THY oloupevny aunip" TOMU yap 


TOUT@ mpoonrer HaArOV. ep pev yap TOUS jutKpols 
yoptots TO mos dperous 4 pos vorov wexdicBar 
maparharyny ou rey EXEL» év &8 7? qavt) 
— KUKK@ Tis. ob KoULeDTS, TO * arpos dperov pep méype- 


Tov voTdtoy éorl Tis Zxvbias 7 THs. Kerrurfs, 


pepe 88 tev bordrov Aibidror Ta mpos voroy | 
OUT 88. mapa oN AY exer Siapopav. opoiws 6é— 


Oe 


kal TO map ‘Ivdots oixety 7) Tap ‘ISnpow ae 


rovs pev édous pwddicta, Tovs. 83 éomrepious, | 


. he é twa Kal ayrimodas arraprots t io mer. 


14. Tay 88 7d towodrov é« TAS ToD aprtov Kal 


| TOV Brev . ao Alora piniceos Ty px eXov | weal 


ee pareve: Corais, for edetineetumeiteg: oa gee 
2 ei, Oorais. for #, after raqy ; Meineke following.) 0 
—_ i 8é, Casaubon inserts, after martes. oP net 

; <b mets Ayer ev, fori: for wednes boeer py, 76, a 














GEOGRAPHY, on 1. 12-14 


| like manner, we cannot acurately fix points that lie oy . 
at varying distances from us, whether to the east or 


the west, except by a comparison of the eclipses of 


the sun and the moon.!. That, then, i is what Hippar. eee 


chus says on the subject. 


18. All those who andertke © to describe ‘the ae 


distinguishing features of countries devote special 


attention to astronomy and geometry, in explaining vy 
matters of shape, of size, of distances between points, = 
and of “climata,” as well as matters of heatand cold, 


and, in general, the peculiarities of the atmosphere. oe 
Indeed, an architect in constructing a house, or an 
engineer in founding a city, would make provision for 
_all these conditions; and all the more would they be 


considered by the man whose purview embraced the 
_ whole inhabited world; for they concern him more 











_ than anyone else. Within the area of small countries: 
it involves no very great discrepancy if a given place 
_be situated more towards the north, or more towards. ~ 
the south; but when the area is that of the whole ~ 


round of the inhabited world, the north extends to | : | : 
the remote confines of Scythia and Celtica,2 andthe 


south to the remote confines of Ethiopia, and the _ 


_ difference between these two extremes is very great, ee 
The same thing holds true also as regards Be MAW Se 
living i in India or Iberia ; the one country isinthe far 

east, and the other i is in the far west; indeed, they — ae 
are, in a ‘sense, the antipodes of each Sthery: as We: ae 


a know. 









U, Everyt thing of. this kind: since Gk is ‘enubed by . ce i ‘ 


a the movement of the s sun and the other stars as well : . ce 





ot That i is, by: a comparison af ‘the ‘ohocevatlonds of the same ange fe 


| eons, made from the different point g ts of | observation. | 
ag 7 Harte, oppronimaiely.. : 





" STRABO 


ere iis éml 7d péoov y hopes, doa here dvaryedte | 
™pos TOV otpaver. kab wpos Ta Pawopeva Tap 
éxdortous nuove tov ovpaviwy: év d& rovross ean- 
agers Op@vTaL Trapperyebers TOV olKnoEwY. Tis 
av ovy Stadopas ToTev carob euavos. KaNOS Kal — 
lavas biddoxor, pr dgpovricas: TovT@D pnBevds he 
pnd én pure pov; Ka yap el py Suvarov Kad TY : 


— wrobeow THY TOLAUTND dravra axpiBobv oa 16 


elvat Todtikwtépav, TO ye ert tocobror, é¢’ 
-bcov Kal TO TOMTLRe mapaxodovdeiy Svvarév, | 
T Poo nKot ay eb 07 TOS. | 


15. "0.8 obra pet eaploas on Thy ea . 
onda THs bhns drrexeras yhs. atveras yap ye : 


Noiov, et Tap oucoupernD ydtxopevos cahds éBer- : 
Tely TOV pev onpaviaD: éTOANo ev aypacbat. Kab 
is Xprioard an mpos, Thy didacKadiap, Te o ‘ody 
ie Hs fépos ve catkeou ena; pnd omdon, pe pie 
oTroia TiS, WHO Srrov Ketmévn Too etpmasros Kb- 
opor, | ponder" eppovrice” pnd, ei nal? a _pépos 


— olxebran over To Kal! npas, 4. xara, mreloo, xa? 
 mécar ds Cy abTas Kal TO dotxntov aris: wocov 
kal motov Tt Kal ba th. Gotxev ody peTrewpo- 


a‘. Rou TwWe Tpaypatela Kab yewperpucy. ow Bar vas 


a 70 me seerrea sian, hes, Ta _ Smee ols oben 


» pnd, Corais, for pate 3 “Meineke following 0. Milter 


ii Corais deletes before wad xboa, Meineke following, 


re oo 


oo ae 











- man in public life is able to follow the thought. 





from the earth as a whole; for it is obviously absurd, 


vig part is, W what its nature is, and why it is uninhabited. 


Ae represents | a union of meteorology? and ge 


| “ as ‘wells as our science eof met 




































GEOGRAPHY, Be Le “14-15 


as by their tendeney towards the centre) conupels 

us to look to the vault of heaven, and to observe the __ 

_ phenomena of the heavenly bodies peculiar to our. 

individual positions ; and in these phenomena we see _ 

very. great variations in the positions of inhabited 

places. So, if one is about to treat of the differences 
‘between countries, how can he discuss his subject 
correctly and adequately if he has paid no attention, _ 

_ even superficially, to any of these matters? Foreven 
‘if it be impossible in a treatise of this nature, because 

of its having a greater bearing on affairs of state,to = 
make everything scientifically accurate, it will natur- 

ally be appropriate to do so, at least in so far as the 


15. Moreover, the man who has once thus lifted 
: “hls thoughts to the heavens will surely not hold aloof 


if a man who desired to give a clear exposition of 
- the inhabited world had ventured to lay hold of — 
the celestial bodies and to use them for the purposes 
of instruction, and yet had paid no attention tothe = 
earth as a whole, of which the inhabited world is but 
a part—neither as to its size, nor its character,norits. oes 
: position. in the universe, nor even whether the world oo : 
is inhabited only in the one part in which we liveor 
in a number of parts; and if so, how many such parts 
“there are; and likewise how large the uninhabited 


it seems, then, that the special branch of geography - 


: - since it unites terrestrial and celestial phe SAYA HA We 


3 See § 20 (following), and: footnote. hain aa PEN 
2 The Greek word here includes our. science e of astronomy 
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viots ouvdrroy eis &, as éyyvTaTw dvia, GAG 
un StectHta TocovTor, | ae oe 


— Bcov obpavds éot’ amd yains. (1. 8. 16) 


16. Dépe 89 TH TocavTy Todvpadeta mpoc8d- 
“ev thy ériyerov iatopiay, olov Coov Kal dutdv 
kal Tov ddror, boa yYpijoiua H Saoxpnata héper 
yh te Kal Odracoa olwar yap évapyes dv yevé- 

obat padrov b Aéyo. Tdvta yap TA TOLAdTA Trapa- 
oxeval tives eis Ppovnow pmeyddau! 76 pabely — 
88 rhs yaopas THY gdiow Kal Chav Kal dutdv 
iSéas mpocbeivar Sel Kxal ta THs Oardrrys: 


dpdiBior yap TpéTrov tid éopev Kal ob wadrdoy 
‘xepoatos } Oardrriot.” Ste Oé Kat To Bheros 
ueya TravTs TO TaparaBerte THY ToLavTHY ioTO~ 
play, & Te THS Tadads pviuns SHrov cal ee 
Tod Abyou. Of you TounTal dpovimwtdtous TOV 


hpowv atopaivoves tovs amodnuncavtas Toh Na- 
yoo Kat mravnOévtas: év peydho yap riOevTa 
7d “arodkov avOporev idety dotea Kal voov 
yvavat” (Od. 1.3), cabo Néotop cepviveras, Sots 
trois AariOats @pirnoer, av petareurros 

 rnrobev é& arins yains: Kadécavto yap avrol. 


wat 6 Mevéraos doattas, ae 
— Kibmpov Bowleny re nal Aiyunrious éradnfels 
— Al@lomds & ixopumv Kat Zedoviovs xat’EpepBors _ 





1 Piceolos reads and punctuates weydrm 7H mabey Bt rhs 
- xdpas thy piow Kal (Sov kal purdy ideas mpoobetvar Sef kal ra 








- land than to the sea. That the benefit is great to | 
anyone who has become possessed of information of — 


. to this. Hees from a position before Kal roy 7 Bone 
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bee very closely related, andi in no sense separated Pat 
from each other as. heaven is. high | above: the oe. 
earth.” - 

16. Well, then, to this encyclopaedic baowled ce! lep 
us add terrestrial history—that is, the history of 
animals and plants and everything useful or harmful 
that is produced by land or sea (this definition will, I 
think, make clear what I mean by “terrestrial his- ae 
tory’ \ In fact all such studies are important as 
preliminary helps toward complete understanding. 
And to this knowledge of the nature of the land, and 
of the species of animals and plants, we must adda 
knowledge of all that pertains to the sea; for in a_ 

sense we are amphibious, and belong no more to the 


- this character, is evident both from ancient traditions _ 
and from reason. At any rate, the poets declare that — 
the wisest heroes were those who visited many places aoe 
and roamed over the world; for the poets regard itas 
a great achievement. to have “seen the cities and > 
known the minds of many men.” Nestor boasts ot 
having lived among the Lapithae, to whom he had 
- gone as an invited guest, “from a distant Jand afar— 
for of themselves they summoned me.” Menelaus, 
too, makes a similar boast, when he says: “I roamed 
over Cyprus and Phoenicia. and Egypt, andcame to 


. ft ert 


bya z 


meee and i Sitonsang and a: Herero biahs and | Li 








ths. § fondrens; for: weydder Ps ‘abet Ths alas op pbew “i er oe 
Cov Kal putay. iBéas. _mpoodeivar be eal ra vis Gardrrns ; aes: 

OC. Miiller, Sterrett, approving. oe 

2A. Miller transposes the words: dies Y pr 





re, ae | @addrriot oo : = : ‘ 
BOO: s an Neeeh, ‘Gernett, approving. 





“sr RABO 


mpoaels Kad TO iSleowa, THs xdpas,t 


iva r dpves adap Kepaob tedovsr 
rpls yap TUKTEL [Lp Gan aed els éveauTov. 


5 


én 8 Tov Alyuatioy OnBavr co | 
(9 mrelora pépeu Seldapos & dpovpa: (04: 4, 228) : 
real) ° | : 
al re Ecardurvrol elas, Sinkoc Lot S oS bedorny 
avepes TNO et, ou immovow Kab SKerbin. : 


is. 888) 


; weak TOV ) Hpaucréa el eixos Gard THs TOAMAS € curretplas on 


Te Kah donepas ex Piva 


_peydrhov émioropa Zpyav. (Od. 21. 26) on 





ex Te” Bi THS maravis pvrjuns Kah ée ToD Adyou 
paptupeiras Ta dey Oévta ev. dpyais tp per. ie 


es StapepovTes o em dyer Oa Soxel poe T™ pos TA 


yov éxeivos 0 Aoyos, Score THs yewypapias TO oe 


. mdéov éati ™ pos TAS Xpelas TAS TOALTLKGS. ‘Xepa 
yap TOY mpdteay €oTs YH Kal§ Odratra, tp 
_oiKkot pen" Tov bev pLKpay paxpa, tov dé peyddov 


: peyarn* peyioTn o. ty cUpTaca, Syrep iStos | 


: Kahodper oicouperny, Bore TOV peyloteav mpda- 


Few abrn ap ein Xepa. peyeoron 66 Tar oTpATN- 
 NaTav, boos StvavTas vis Kab Oararrns 6 apyev, — 
enn. Kal Troe ouvdyovtes eis. play éfouciay 
ey. 7 a Siolenow TOMTLENY. BRNO oty, Oru QD yeo- 
 ypadien mwaca éml tas mpage: aydyeras Tas me 


Oe approving. 





lA Miller transposes the words mpoodels ra) 7d Stone Tis 


e xeon to this Eis From B position ‘a skeet ‘weheBavas 5 x 5, Sterrett : 











to unite nations and cities under one government. and 


on » betivities: of commanders ; 3 for it describes ¢ 





: 6 Miller proving: 
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—and at this point he added the distinctive pecnianiy Ge 
of the country—* where lambs are horned from the 
birth ; for there the ewes yean thrice within the full. 
circle ‘of a year.’ ’ And in speaking of Thebesin Egypt, 
he says that: Egypt is the country “where earth the 
grain-giver yields. herbs in plenty”; and again he 
says: “Thebes of the hundred gates, whence sally 
forth two hundred warriors through each, with horses — 
and chariots.” And doubtless it was ‘because of Her- 
acles’ wide experience and information that Homer — cn 
speaks of him as the man who “had knowledge of > a 
great adventures.” And my contention, made at the nce 
~ outset, is supported by reason as well as by ancient 
| tradition. And that other argument, it seems to me, — 
is adduced with especial force in reference to present- — 
ae day conditions, namely, that the greater part of geo- 
_ graphy subserves the needs of states; for the scene of © 
the activities of states is land and sea, the dwelling- 
place of man. The scene is small when the activities 
-are of small importance, and large when they areof 
large importance; and the largest i isthescenethatem-- 
braces all the rest (which we call bythe special name = 
of “the inhabited world”), and this, therefore, would — a 
_ be the scene of activities of the largest importance. 
can Moreover, the greatest generals z are without exception. Ae, 
‘men who are able to hold sway over land and sea, and — 


political administration. It is therefore plain that 
_ geography as a whole has a direct bearing” ae the 
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_ STRABO 


Aryenovueeds, Baribcion reipous eal mehdyn Ta. 


pen év70s, Ta 68 exTOs THs cvpmaons olKouperns. 
| T pos TOUTOUS Oe ke (bidbeors, als Siadéper Tabra 
‘exe obras i) Erépos, Kal yveopLp.a, elvas 7) un 
ypepiya. BédtLoy yap ay Suayerptfovey cxaora, - 
—lbores: THY X@pav oT oon TES Kal Tas Kewpevn 
Tuyxaver Kal Tivas Siagopas: ioxouca, tas T ey 


TO TEPLEXOVTL Kal TAS EY AUTH. aNdov 6é Kat 
idXa Hepn duvacrevdvtov Kal da &ddns Sorias | 


ea apxijs Tas mpagers mpoxerpiCouevev wal erex- 
 TeLVOVT@Y 70 THS aryepovias peyeOos, ovK én tons | 
- buvaroy ovr’ éxeivors amavra. yveopi Cer oUTE Tots 


yeoypagodary: GNA TO padrov Kab HT TOV ond , 
ev audorépors caboparas TOUTOLS. pmohis yap dy 


TO én’ ions may elvaut pavepa cupPain rijs cup oe 
TAoNs olKouperns vmo play apyny Kab wodsTelav 


DmNYHEVNS® arr ots” obras, anra Td eyyutépo 
paiddov ay yvoptforro. Kab ™poontor * TavTa Sua, 


Tevoveov eudaritern, i iv ein yvOpyna TavTa yap 


aL THS xpelas eyyUTEpo éorly. —@oT ovK dy ein 


O10 


Gavpacror, ovd ef dddos pev “lvdois mpooijKot ee 
- Xwpoypados, Grros 88 AiBiowrw, —addos  6E | 
— Enos Kab. ‘Peopatous. Ti yap av ‘TpoonKor oS 
TO Tap ‘Ivdois yew aby Kal td Kata Bovw- oe 


ay obra ppabeny, os. “Opnpos : 





of O ‘olny évéyovto nat AdnBa 7 ret phercay oe 
| Syotebs TE Zersv Te ure me 2. £96) : 


. ote 88 mpooyjcert TA Be rap "Ldois. obra Kal 
a4 Ta Ka | kacra obKére, | onde ep a xpela . 


a * spect ( @. . Malls on. a MSS. authority, 





and seas—not énly the seas inside the limits of the 


and geographers. For even if the whole inhabited — 
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‘whole inhabited world, but also those outside these a 


limits. And the description. which geography gives — | 
is of importance to these men who are concerned as to 
whether this or that is so or otherwise, and whether 


known or unknown. For thus they can manage their — 


_ various affairs ina more satisfactory manner, if they | | 


know how large a country is, how it lies, and what. ae par H 
are its peculiarities either of sky or soil. But be- 


cause different kings rule in different quarters of the. 


world, and carry on their activities from. different oS | 
centres and starting- points, and keep extending the _ 
borders of their empires, it is impossible either for 


them or for geographers to be equally familiar 
_ with all parts of the world ; “nay, the phrase “more — 
or less”’ is a. fault much | in evidence in kings | 


world formed one empire or state, it would hardly. 


follow that all parts of that empire would be equally 
well known; nay, it would not be true even in that _ 


ease, but the nearer regions would be better known.» 


And it would be quite proper to describe these re- ae 
gions in greater detail, in order to make them 
known, for they are also near er to the needs of the — 


state. Therefore it would not be remarkable even — ce ae 


if one person were a proper chorographer for the Soe 
Indians, another for the Ethiopians, and still another 
for the Greeks and Romans. For example, wherein : 
- would it be proper for the Indian geographer to | add oe 
| details about Boeotia such as Homer. gives: These Pe eG 
_ were they that. dwelt in Hyria and. rocky Aulis anid ' Beene 
cr Schoenus and Scolus’’? For me these details are pro- 
--per; but when I come to treat India it is no Tonget( 5 
ae proper. to > add such details ; and, lates fact, s ntsity ; oes oe 





" STRABO_ 


| endyerau wétpov 2S abrn padora vhs rotatiens | 
ig eurrerplas. 


Vv. Kat tobTo K ear év pxpots BSyrbv? 


Ree olop é év Tots Kuymyertous. dpewov yap ay Onpeboere < 
ris eidds tiv DAnY, OTola TIS Kal Troon” Kab 


orparomedeboas Sé Karas ev ywpig tod eiddrtos 
éath nat évedpedoas cal odcdcat. GAN ey Tots [e- 
yarous éort THdavyerTEpov, dopmep Kab Ta ana 
: peito Ta Ths evmrerplas Kal Ta opddpara Ta ex 
THS amerpias. 6 pévTos “Ayapéuvovos ardéXos THY 


éotiy, weak 


‘Muciav os tiv Tppdda wopO ay errarwdpé pine ev es 
aioxXpas. TWeépoau dé xat AtBves, rovs TropO uous moe 
Urovona avres: elvat Tuprods orevarrous, eyyds Le 
pev HAGov xuvdivev Beyddov, 7 TpoTraLa bé Thy 
— avoias® KareheTrov™ ot pev TOV TOU Saryaveess Ne 
rao pos 7 Edpire 76 Xarxidix@ tod oar : 

0g b bao TOV Tepodv as eabodnyicavros pav- a 
| ieee ame Madéov én Top Bipurer 3 TOV. wrdnor. ee 


tos kata thy duotav aitiay: mons TE avin a 
4h. “EAs imip&e Kata Thy Eépfou oTpateiav, 


Kal) tay Alodéov 8 Kab y Tov “Tavey drrowcia 
ona TotavTa TTA WAT A mrapadeSoxev. opoi@s 


oS be eal naropOdpara, (Orou Th Panter vss 


A : “ won i 0. Miller approving. ~~ 





a = trois, 5 mepl Sepnorinas orevols. 6 “Egidnrns " 





a bbinek. Madvig “foe. pe Baaov. pee es gee oe 
2 avolas, the MSS. reading. is restored, for Casnubor’s ae 









okey disgrace. And, too, the Persians and the Libyans, o 
 surmising that the straits were blind alleys, not onl 


. : pedition of Xerxes; and again, the colonies sent out _ 


oe a of Messina. “i 
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not urge it—and utility above al: chiiee is our r stan | 
dard in empirical matters of this kind. oe 
alle The utility of geography in matters or snail 8 
concern, also, is quite evident; for instance, in’ 
hunting. A hunter will be more successful in the 
chase if he knows the character and extent of the" 2. 
forest; and again, only one who knows a region Can Oy 
advantageously pitch camp there, or set an ambush, iy eee 
or direct a march. The utility of geography ismore. 
conspicuous, © however, in great. undertakings, ol: Satan GEES 
proportion as the prizes of knowledge and the 
disasters that result from ignorance are greater. on 
Thus Agamemnon and his fleet ravaged Mysia in the _ 
belief that it was Troy-land, and came back home | 


came near great. perils, but they left behind them | 
- memorials of their folly, for the Persians raised the — 
tomb on the Euripus near Chalcis in honour of 
- Salganeus, whom they executed in the belief that he 
had treacherously conducted their fleet from the Gulf re 
- of Malis! to the Euripus, and the Libyans erectedthe 
_ monument in honour of Pelorus, whom they put to 
death for a similar reason?; and Greece was covered 
with wrecks of vessels on the occasion of the ex. 


by the Aeolians and. by the Ionians have furnished 
_ many examples ¢ of similar blunders. | ‘There have also 
been cases of success, in which success was due to 
. _ acquaintance with the regions involved ;. for inst nee, Pees 
at the aed of ‘Thermopylae it is said th Ephialtes, 


a ‘Lamia: eee 9. 2, 9. : 


2 Pelorus tried to conduct he art 1aginians through t 








_STRABO — 


AeyeTae Selfas Thy Sid rév bpév drpamov trois 
Tépoass vToxetptous abrois ‘Tolnoa, Tovs mépt 


Aeowvidapy ka déEacbar rods BapBdpous elow 


| TIvady. édoas dé Ta wahad, TY pov Popatoy 
oTpatelay em! TapOvaiovs i leavov Wyovpas ToUT@Y 
Texpnptoy» os 6 abroos Thy ett Deppavods kal 


Kedrovus, é Erect Kab Spupois aBarous epnyuiaus 
Te TOTO PAX OULT OY TOY BapBdpov xa Ta, éyryus 


mOppo mowolyToy TOUS ayvooda. Kab Tas adovs 
émixpuTTopevay Kat ‘TAS ebmoplas Tpodiis TE KGL 
TOV Gddav. : 


18. Té pev 8h mdéov, domep elpntat, rept tole 
Hryepovexovs Biovs Kal tas xpelas éotiv: gor? 66 
Kab THY nOuehs prrocodpias Kal TOMTIRAS Oe. 
TAEOV mept TOUS NYEWOVLKOUS Bious. onuetoy 8b ey 


Lala wn SS 





= Seeeee 





TAS yap TOV TOALTEL@V Ssapopas aro TOV nyeLo~ 
VLOV Siaxpivoper, ad ny yey nyeuoviay TWWévres 


THY povapxiar, vy Kal Baotretav Kadod per, ey 


dé THY dpiatoKpatiay, Tpitny dé Thy Snpoxpariay. 


| | TocavTas dé Kal Tas mromeTelas vouitouen, ope- ae 
te _ vopeS KaXovvTes @S ap at’ exelvov Thy a xe ae 
exovoas THS eldoTrotias" a&rros® yap vopos TO TOU 
Baciréas Tpoararypc, Bh Nowe! be ‘TO TOD dpiorov, 


a 1 reply Cobet, for mpés. OIE ita gs 


2 rds xpelas: gorly. Zort BF rat, Meineke, for wis xeelas: te —s 


” ny nat; Cobet independently, C, Miller approving. 
Cee Banas, Madvig, for Aros 5 A. oe approving. . 





ees 2 ‘Under Augustus. and Tiberius no Roman’ army invaded i 
_ ‘Parthia, apparently. Strabo must be thinking of the cam- 

-paign of Crassus or of that of Antony—or of both campaigns, 

- 2 The campaign of Drusus, apparently, which he carried on . 

os till his death in 9 B,c. But if Niese’s theory be accepted as 

px sto: the time when Strabo wrote (see aati PP. ae )s a 








} “4 
ee 





ae if the ‘above selene | was. ‘iusarted. ina ‘ponteed. ‘adition Ao EO, 
about 18 a.D. (p. xxv), then we might assume that. allusion ee 
cos made to the estruction of the Ri 
SR a A p.—to ‘which Bivabo” tefe 


“by showitig the Persians the pathway, across ee - 
mercy, and brought the Persians south of Thermo- — 
“modern campaign of the Romans against the Par- 
thians! is a sufficient proof of what I say, and — 
guerilla warfare in swamps, in pathless forests, and — 
in deserts 2. and they made the ignorant Romans _ 
hand, and kept them in ignorance of the roads and 
| necessities. 
x I have said, has a bearing on the life and the needs 
of rulers, so also does the greater part of the theory. 


of ethics and the theory of politics have a bearing 


- fact that we distinguish the differences between the | | . 
constitutions of states by the sovereignties in those _ 


designate by the names of the sovereignties, because _ 
_ it is from these that they derive the fundamental — 
principle of their specific nature; for in one country 
the will of the king is law, in “another the will of 




























GEOGRAPHY, te Wy 18 
mountains, put Leonidas and his troops at their — 


pylae. But leaving antiquity, I believe that the : 


likewise that against the Germans and the Celts, 
for in the latter case the barbarians carried on a’ 
believe to be far away what was really near at as 
of the facilities for procuring provisions. and other i 


18. Now just as the greater part. of geography, as” 


on the life of rulers. And the proof of this is the 


states, in that we call one sovereignty the monarchy 
or kingship, another the aristocracy, and still 

another the democracy. And we have a correspond- vee 
ing number of. constitutions of states, which we 


those of highest rank, and i in r another the will oe | the | ee a 





oman legions under 
eS 4 
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| STRABO 


wad TO TOU Siuov. romos 8e eal OX Tp mrodurelas : 


6 vOp0S. Sua TOUTO O€ Kat TO Sixarov elardy TLVES 
TO Tob KpelTTovos cumpepor. : elrep otv ME TOM. 


TKN pirocogia meph TOUS nYyEHovas 78. Théov 


| early, gore oe Ka h yewypadia mepl tas ye~ 
: povicas xpelas, exoe dy Tt TACOVERTH La. Kab avTn 


Tapa TOUTO. aNNG TOUTO pev 76 meoveergpa. 
mpoe Tas mpdak&es. . 
19. "Exet b TU Kad Gewplay ov ‘datrnv Ho 


. Tpayparela, THY pay Texvinny TE Kal pablnuar vey 


Kal pvoweny, THY dé é €v ioTopia Kab Hv ous KeLwevgy, 


- obdey ovat mMpos Tas mpdées* olov el TLS Neyo! TH 


mepl THY ‘Oduacéas mrdyyy kat Meverdov xat 


‘lacoves, eis ppownory pev ovdev ay ourauBaverr a 
| Sofeven, 7 Hv o mparrov &yrei, mY eb KaTapioyot 
Kal tev ryevopevov avayKateov Ta mapadeiypara RE 
ue XPHoLpas Staryoryny 8 bpas TropiFou ay OvK dve- ae 


Mn Acvepov TQ émeBarrovre emt TOUS TOTOUS TOUS 


: Pili, We 19>. ee 
8 Bites bo has | in qnind: ‘ais: theory: (which he often takes 


TapacxovTas THY pudorotiar. Kal yap TovTO Cn- 
Tobow ot TpaTTovTEs bia 0 évdofov Kal TO m0, 


an’ OUK emt TOND" | paXXAov yap orovddtovaw, & os ee 
elos, mepl Ta XPT Luce. StoTrep Kal TO verreabe et 


TOUT@D | HaXov q exelvey em LuednTeor, OS 


- autos yet Kal mept TAS ioroplas. Kab ep) TOV : ae 
— pabyudtov Kab yap! *rovT@Y TO XpHotwov det 
is pare in Kai TO 8 miarérepoy. oe 





1 1 The definition - ascribed to. ‘Thrasymachus, Plato? 8 Re . 





to uphold) as to the comparative foytiiogl and = i 
ele ene b in Home and other Gros | oe 
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Larsle Its the law that gives the iyi. and the 
form of the constitution, And for that reason some 


have defined ce gustice. asthe interest of the more 


powerful.”1 If, then, political philosophy deals 
chiefly with ihe. rulers, and if geography supplies 
the needs of those rulers, then geography would 


seem to have some advantage over political science. _ ce 


‘This advantage, however, has to do with practice... 


19, And yet, a work on geography also evolves | ce 
theory of no mean value, the theory of the arts, of 
mathematics, and of natural science, as well as the 


theory which lies in the fields of history and myths? 


| —though myths have nothing to do with practice ;_ rp 


for instance, if a man should tell the story of the 


wanderings. of Odysseus or Menelaus or Jason, it 


oe The same principle holds good in regard. to hi: vee 
and the mathematical sciences ; ee in 1 these Jevelics PN 


ee always be given “preceden n 





would not be thought that he was making any 
contribution to the practical wisdom of his hearers—_ 


and that is what the man of affairs demands—unless 
he should insert the useful lessons to be drawn from 
the hardships those heroes underwent; still, he 
would be providing no mean. “entertdinmenit for. the ers 
hearer who takes an interest in the regions which 
furnished the scenes of the myths. Men of affairg 208°: 


are fond. of just such - entertainment, because. the oe 


localities. are famous and the. myths. are. charming foe 
but they care for no great amount of it, since they 
are more interested in what is useful, and it is quite. 
‘natural that they should be. For that yeason the 


ae ~ geographer, also, should direct his attention to. the ee 


ma useful rather than to. what is famous and. -charmin oss 
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_ STRABO- 


20. Mddora be Soxei, xabdmep elpy rau, reco LLe- 
Tplas Te Kab dor povopias dety TH TOOT A vmobé- 
ce. Kal det pev ws ENO BS" oXipara yap Kab 


ae KMpara. Kab peel Kal Ta GAG TA TOUTOLS OiKelA 
ovy oloy TE haBely KadasS dvev Tis ToLabrns 


peBovou. GN domep Ta wept THY dvapyéerpyow 
THs Sdkys ys év arrows Serxvdovew, évtadba & 
brobéc bat Set Kal mic tedaas Tols éxet dary Oelou, | 


 prrobécbar Set Kad oparpoedy bey TOV KOO pov, 
opatpoeidh 88 «ad Thy erupdveray Ths iis, ere be 
 robTav ™ poTEpov THY em re péoov TOV coopdrop 
 popay: avTo HOvoD, el Te" THs aicOjcens 7 hTOv ie 
- Kowdy évvoidv éyyus cor, eb dpa, erionund- eee 


pevoe err) Keparaip prepa: olov bre) yh odhar-— 


. poesdys, € ex pev 778 émt TO pecov hopas m dppabev 77 


” dropynors Kab TOD éxacTov qa éml TO avrob | 


dprnpae vevewv, x 58 TOV KaTa medaryn cal tov 
obpavov pasvowevav eyytbev" eal yap 7 7 ataOnors 


erreparprupely Sivarar Kal 4 Kowt vor. pave- 


pas yap erumpoatet Tols TA€OVaoL 1) y KUpTOTHS THs 


Gardrrns, & METE en) mpoo Badrew, Tots Toppw éy- : 


: yer. TOUS. mr toov eEnppevors? Th tbe. ea pdévra : 
oe) be ahéov THS. dpews epavn, KaiTot wAéov aTrO- 3 


1 ef, Groskurd, for 8? ef 71, Madvig, for él, 
3 Meinecke wrongly emends sstopneos to. > Stputroiss gr 


+ ‘See footnote 2, page 22. . 


—-@ Strabo. uses the word in ‘its literal sense el one 2 
ne shaped, “e and. not in its geometrical sense. The spheroidicity 
of the earth 
is suspected until the seventeenth century. (See2.5.5.) 
-..... * Strabo here means all the heavenly bodies, According yaa 
arene to his conception, the earth was stationary and all the 
-’. Tpeavenly bodies revolved about the earth from east to west, 
oe the Heavens: a having thes same centre as the earth, ‘The Greek - 





in the modern sense appears not to have been | 
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20. Most of all, it seems to me, we. ead, as 2 
have said, ‘geometry and. astronomy. for a subject like 
geography ; ; and the need of them is real indeed ; for 


without such methods as they offer it is not possible eae 
accurately to determine our geometrical figures, — 


“climata” 1, dimensions, and the other cognate 


things ; but. just as these sciences prove for us in. 


other treatises all that has to do with the measure- 


“ment of the earth as a whole and as I must in this 


treatise take for granted and accept the propositions — 


_. proved there, so I must take for granted that the — Sou. 


universe is sphere- shaped,? and also that the earth’s 
_ surface is sphere-shaped, and, what is more, I must _ 
take for granted the law that is prior to these two 


principles, namely that the bodies tend toward the 
~eentre?; and I need only indicate, in a brief and 


a summary way, whether a proposition comes—if | it. 
_ really does—within the range of sense-perception or — 


of intuitive knowledge. Take, for example, the pro- 3 7 | ; . A | 


- position that the earth is sphere-shaped : whereas 
the suggestion of this proposition comes to us 


- mediately from the law that bodies tend toward the: orcs 
centre and that each body inclines toward its own = 
centre of gravity, the suggestion comes immediately _ eee 
from. the ‘phenomena observed at sea and: in, thes) 
heavens; for our. -sense-perception. and also our 
- intuition can bear testimony in the latter case. For 
_ instance, it is obviously the curvature of the sea — 5 
that prevents sailors from seeing distant lights at" 
an. elevation equal to that of the eye ; however a 













. they are ata higher elevation than that of - ‘ 
they: become visible, even. though be 


- word dprnya, here used figuratively , meansa weight saepended ae 





by a cord or otherwise. Strabo means that each body is 


moored, as it were, from its own espective “positi 
7 ag sae to Hie centre oh: the earth, e 
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“STRABO- 


oxsyras aris épotos ) Kal abtiy | perewpicBeloa | 
€lde 7a KEKPULLEVA T pOTepov. Omep Sarat Kal o 


mouneas ToLovTOY yap EOTL Kal TO ts 


bko para mpoibay, peydrov Ly) “bparos : 
oe apbels. eee : (Od. 5. 393) : 


| wad Tots mpoondéovet 88 de) xa padrov aTro- 
yupvovras Ta, mpooryera péon, Ka Ta pavevra ev 
| apxats TATELVE efaiperas padrOv. TOY TE  ovpavi- 
ova Tepupopa € evapyns GOT Kah addeos Kak ex TOV 
yvopovicdy éx € ToUT@Y eb00s UToTEivEl Kal 1} a 
evvola, ort épprfopévns én airetpov THS ys obK 


ay ToLaAUTN mepupopa ouveBauwe. kab Ta rept 


TOV KALLaTOV oe ey TOES TEeph TOY onepacey <n 


OGLKVUTAL. 


21. Novi 88 éf éroiwou. Se? raBelv eVLa, wah | 


Tag’ boa TO TOMTEKD Kal TO oTparyhary XP : 
C bpd. ovTE yap otra Set dryvoely Ta meph TOL 


ee oupavoy Kal THY Géow Ths Rue @or, éreday 
, yevntat KATO TOTTOUS, al’ ods abi \Aaucrab TI, ac 
TOV Pawopevov ‘Tots ‘TOMS ev TH eupan es, 

Sapte ceates Kab TowavTa eye" | 


@ iron, ov vee. oe Byev bry fos, ob8 tory oo 
NOS, ae bo i 
ooo orn pOu0s spacaluporos« do” bré yatay,, 





a S 0b8' 6 omg auvettau a Oe (0d. 10, 180) oo) 


ob0 of Bras dupiBoon, 6 Sore Tas : mavrayod ouvava- ae 


S ronds Te Kal guyearablces nab OUuper oN pari: Oa 





a rpg eye Sterrett for Seaton te a | noe 

















the Inhabited Districts. 


i know what constellations rise” and set and pass, the . ee 
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} greater ace from the eyes; i ind situlacly: if the 

eyes themselves are elevated, they see what was _ 

before invisible. This fact is noted by Homer, also, 

for such is the meaning of the words: “With a 

- quick glance ahead, being upborne on a great wave, 

[he saw the land very near].” So, also, when 

sailors are approaching land, the different parts of 8 en, 

the shore become revealed progressively, moré. and. 

more, and what at first appeared to be low-lying land igh 

grows gradually higher and higher. Again, the 

revolution of the heavenly. bodies is evident on ~ 

_ many grounds, but it is particularly evident from the 

phenomena of the sun-dial; and from these — 

_ phenomena our intuitive judgment ‘itself suggests — 

that no such revolution could take place if the earth a6 

_ were rooted ‘to an infinite. depth. 1 As regards the 
“climata’”’%, they are treated in our discussion of: ee 


21. But at this point we must assume off-hand - Bie 
knowledge of some matters, and particularly of all = 
that is useful for the statesman and the general ton 92 
know. For one should not, on the one hand, beso 
_ ignorant of the heavens and the position of the. 8.25 
earth as to be alarmed when he comes to countries 
in which some of the celestial phenomena that are es so8: 
- familiar to everybody have changed, and to exclaim: _ 
“ My friends, lo, now we know not where is the place “ 
of darkness, nor of dawning, nor where the sun, 
~ that gives light to men, goes beneath the earth, mor. 
where he rises.”’; nor, on. the other hand, need MME ON LSS 
have such scientifically accurate knowledge. rag to OS ee. 


= This was ‘the doctrine of Xenophanes and Avaximenes, ee 
Beek footnote et age 22, ee | 
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aes Kal ebdpyara okay Kal Te Kare kopugiyy 
_onpsia. xa doa adda ToLadTa KaTa Tas peTa- 
TTOCES TOY Spubévron apa, Kal Tov dperendy 
Siagépovra 2 amavTd, Ta yey mpos THY dw, Ta be 


kai tH pice, ywoplter drravra: ahha Te pay 


pnd Bros hpovtiverv, wryv et Bas drroodhov 

v a \ - Xx x ye coe VY @ 'y 
yap, Tots Se mecTevery, Kav pon Brérry TO Sia Ti 
Kab yap TodTO ToD pirocopodvros power, Te Oe 
TONMTERD oXOMIS ov Tooabrns HETET TL, i) ouK ae. 
00 pny 088". obras imdpxew amhoby Set Tov évruy- 
xdvovTa Th ypahh TavtTn Kab dpyen, WOTE [OE 
adaipay idety, pds KUKXOUS év arb, TOUS. (Bey 


TapardHrous, Tos & bp8ious pos ToUTous, TOUS 
88 Ao€Fovs: pnde Tpomicay TE KL sonpepivod Rats: : 
bwdiaxod Oécwv, Sv ob hepopevos 6 HALos Tpemeray oa 


kal diatracoe' Siapopas Karey Te Kal avewmav, | 
Tada yap Kal Ta Tepl Tovs: opibovras Kal Tous 
dparinous. Kal boa dda card thy mpdryv ayayny 


THD eis Ta pabhpara TapaciooTat Karavoncas a 


‘ TU Gdos THs Sdvaran mapaKxorovdety Tots 


Aeyouévous: évradba. 6 66 pend ev0elay Ypappmay é - 
7) mepopeph, pdt KOKO. elds, pdt opaipieny a 


emipdvecay a ‘érimedov, pe ev Te ouparp pee : 


gods érra THs peydhys aperou. aorépas KaTa- 








: - pate. wn ao 1 Th TOV  ToLOUT@Y myn 2 OU ye by : 











observed a globe, or the circles drawn upon it, some 
of which are parallel, others drawn at right angles 
to the parallels, and still others oblique to them ye 


stars of the Great Bear, or anytl 
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meridian at the same time everywhere? sor as to 
know the elevations of the poles, the constellations __ 
that are in the zenith, and | all other such changing ce 
phenomena as meet one according as he changes” 

his horizons and arctic circles,! whether those changes __ 

be merely visual, or actual ds well. Nay, he should — 

pay no attention at all to some of these things, 
unless it be in order to view thern as a philosopher. _ 
But he should take some other things on’ faith, eo occ 3s. 
even if he does not see a reason for them; for the ee ee 
question of causes belongs to the student of ae, 
philosophy alone, whereas the statesman does not 
have adequate leisure for: research, or at least not 
always. However, the reader of this book should 
not be so simple-minded or indifferent as not to have 


or, again, so simple as not to have observed the | 

position of tropics, equator, and zodiac—the region — 

_ through which the sun is borne in his course and by 
his turning determines the different zones and winds. _ 
For if one have learned, even in a superficial way, 

about these. matters, and about the horizons and = 

the arctic circles and all the other matters. taught ae 
in the elementary courses of mathematics, he wil 

ope able. to follow what is ‘said in this book, If, 

Le however, a moan does not know even what a straight : 
line is, or a curve, or a circle, nor the differ oe 
- between a ‘spherical and a plane surface, anc 
the heavens, he have not learned. even t 


: kind, either he will have no use for t 


x t See 2. a 2. 2 , and: footnote, 
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Sdorro Ths mparyjarelas radrns Hy. ody) viv, adn 
eKxeLvous eytuxov T poTepov, ov Xopls ouK ay ein 
yewrypapias oixetos. obtws 88 Kal of tods Aypévas 
Kab TOUS TEptTAOVS Kaoupevous TparyuarevOevres 8 ae 
- arenf THY emioxeyriy ToLobvyTat, per mpooriBévres os 
boa éx tay padnuatov Kat ex TOD Peele 
CUVATTELV mpoahKe.) : 
— 22. “Amndas be Kouvov elvat TO | oSnrypappea TOUTO 
(Oe Kat ‘TOMTLKOD KaL Snpoperes omoiws, domep 7 
‘ TY THs ieropias ypagiy. KaKet S€ ToALTiKOY 
Néyowev ouxL Tov TavTdTacww amatSevror, ANAG 
TOV peTaoxovTa THS TE, eyeuediov Kat ovviOous 
ayoyns Tots revbepous. Kal Tots ptrocopotcu: — 
0008 yap ay ouTE aperyeww Suvarro KANOS OUT 
émauvely, ovdé kpivery boa HYNES aga TOV yeyor a 
vOT@V, éT@ pn dev epeoer apetts Kal sealers a 
Kal TOV eis TAVTA horyov. 
oe? BBs Avorep mets TETOLNKOTES — bmomwipara 
os ioropica XPNT HLA, @S UrohauBavoper, els THY 
— AOuny wa TOMTEK NY pirocodiay, eyvapmen mpoo- 
— Beivas nal THVOE THY ouvraki O/L0EL ns yap Kab 
: avTy, Kat pos TOUS avrous avdpas, kat padtota 
Tous ev tals urepoyats. ére O€ TOV avToV Tpomov, Bi 
> _ OvTrep éxel Ta Tepl Tous eripavels awepas: Kab 
3 Biovs _Tuyxdvet punpns, Ta be HLKE L Kad ¢ aSoEa ae 








ae oe ‘The words ofrws 8& Kal... cuvderey mpoohKe are trans- Soy 
a posed to this place from the end of § 22. by. Meineke, follow- | 
ing the suggestion of Corais ; C. Miller approving. Siebenkees 
deletes the & before ouvdarew 5 Oneetay Meineke, eles ee 
oe 6 Miller approving. Cay oe re eee ee ee 





os ‘Strabo refers to his “historical coe ra Tost): as his | - Oy 
elie Historical Sketches and also as his History. The work con- © 
eee tained both af thipee, 2 and comprised for by eer Booka sore me 





man who has given no thought to virtue and to 
"practical wisdom, and to what has been written about _ 


_ either in censure or in praise; nor yet to pass judg- 


. to the close of the History of Polybius 
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‘not at present—in fact, not until he has sate’. mo 
those topics without which he cannot be familiar — 
with geography. And so those who have written 
the treatises entitled Harbours and Coasting Voyages 
leave their investigations incomplete, if they have 
failed to add all the mathematical and astronomical 
information which properly belonged i intheir books, 
22, In short, this book of mine should be generally. (30.00 
| “-aseful—useful alike to the statesman and to the ees 
public at large—as was my work on History! In | 
this work, as in that, I mean by “ statesman,” mobs eae 
the man who j is wholly uneducated, but the man who t= 
_ has taken the round of courses usual in the case of > 
freemen or of students of philosophy. For the 





them, would not be able even to form a valid opinion 


ment upon the matters of historical fact that are 
worthy of being recorded in this treatise. _ ee 
28. And so, after I had written my Hidciedls a 
- Sketches which have been useful, I suppose, for 
moral and political philosophy, I determined to write! es 
the present. treatise also; for this work itself See 
based on the same plan, and is addressed to the — ee 
same class of | readers, and particularly to men of 
exalted stations in life. Furthermore, just as in my Roars 
- Historical Sketches only the incidents in the lives of _ 
- distinguished men are recorded, while deed 


are petty. and ignoble are ‘omitted, so in { th 
ee ing the course of events. prior to the: op ening hee 








| e first. pare Wad es 
- merely an outline of historical events, while the latter part 
oe resented a bariplste hi ory from. 146 B.Q, to the time of the. 
a Empire Peres 
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mapahelmerat, navrada de8 Ta uKkpa wal ra 


apavy Tapamé wT el, év 68 Tols évdoFous Kab peyd~ — 
, 


ous Kab év ols TO T Pary Lar LK OV Kal dpa povevtov 


Kal 8d. Scar piBew. katarep | Te? Kal &y ols 


2 Enrodpev, GANA TOUS xabdrov mpoaéyojey padXov, 
7] KANOS Td 6dov OUTAS KAY TOUTOLS bel moveta Fat 
Thy Kpiow. Kohoocoupyia yap Tes Kab avTh, Ta 


paryana ppafovca TOS éyer Kal Ta dra, wANv et 


TL KLvely SuvaTat Kal TOV ) pak pay TOV PiderOnwova, | 
Kah TOV T PAY LATLKOD. bre pev ouv omoudaioy TO 
Tpoxetpevov Epryov Kal. ‘gikoaabe mpemov, TabTa 
eipjobo. | 


a 


1. Bi 88 Fon hbu a mpoeum évTay emixerpodpen 4 wal | 
sro Aeyely mepl TOv avTdv, obTe HeLTreov, ap 


pn Kab TOV avTOoV TpOTrOY SuedeyxG@pev éxeivols 


- amayta Aéyovres. vroAapBavopuey ce aro oo 
| ao TL Karophwd dy tov aXXo TONY BEpOS ere TOD 
Epyou Aetrrec Oar: T™ pos ols a av Kal piKpov Tpoc- — 
— daBelv Sur OBpev, txaviy bet TibecOar mpopacw 

Ths Emrixerpyreas. Kal yap oh TON TL TOlS vO 


| ie TOV ‘Popator eTLKpaTELa Kal TOV TlapOvatewv 


THS ToLabrns € éprresplas mpoa Sédaxe: Kall dr ep Tois : 4 
oe TpoTepors peya Th. ve ‘Adefavdpov- oTparEla,” OS : : 
- gem: Bparaotersy oO ad 7 p ris. "Actas ee 





» 6,3 ‘Meineke, for ye. ee i. ae 


coe 2 xabdmrep Tors. “Mporepors: peya TL ee “AneEdodpow seraneia : : i 
| re Muller, ¢ for E ealaten.s tos Bere. se “Adstdrdpoo orpnrela oe 


age ae 
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also I must leave nivauched what ‘is petty and in- : 
conspicuous, and devote my attention to what is _ 
noble and great, and to what contains the practically 


useful, or memorable, or entertaining. Now just as. 


in judging of the merits of colossal statues we do 
not examine each individual part with minute care, 
but rather consider the general effect and endeavour 
to see if the statue as a whole is pleasing, so should 





this book of mine be judged. For it, too, is a 
‘colossal work, in that it deals with the facts about. 
_ large things only, and wholes, except as some petty 
_ thing may stir the interest of the studious or the 
- practical man. I have said thus much to show that 


__ the present work is a serious one, and one ie worty ot 
ee + pilosopher. : 


II 


1. Ir I, too, undertake to write upon a subject that 
has been treated by many others before me, I should - 


not be blamed therefor, unless I prove to have dis- — 


eussed the subject in every respect as have my 


predecessors. Although various predecessors have _ os 


done excellent work in various fields of geography, — 


yet I assume that a large portion of the work still = 
remains to be done; and if I shall be able to makeo i io% 
even small additions to what they have said, that ooo. 
must be regarded as a sufficient excuse for my under- as 
taking. Indeed, the spread of the empires of the = 
- Romans and of the Parthians has presented to. 
nie geographers of to-day a considerable addition to our 
: "empirical knowledge of geography, just as did the = 
_ campaign of Alexander to geographers. of earlier 





. . Himes: as " Eratosthenes’ Botate out, Bos) Alexander nee 
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- carole doexddurper july nay. TOV opel THs 

| Evpamns aravTa EXPL TOU “Torpou" oi 6¢ “Pw- 
patos Ta éomépia TAS Edpomns dravra péexpe? 
“AABtos. morapod TOU THY Teppaviay oiXa bat. 
poivros, Ta TE mépay "Lorpov_ Ta pexpe Tépa 
morapod- Ta O€ érréxewva expt Matoréy Kal THs 
eis Koryous TEMEUTOONS Trapanias Mibpiddrns 6 0 
Kn Oels Eirdrap érroinee r/VO prpoas Kab ot éxetyou 
| orparnyot ot 6é TlapOvaios ra mept Thy ‘Tpka- 


play Kal rh: Bacrpraviyy Kab TOUS barep TOUT@Y 








SctOas yvept@repous 7 ety erroinoay, HTTOv 


‘yvepibopevous uTO TOV Tporepoy" are exoupey ae 
div te déyewv TrEOV TOV po neOY. opay 0 gota, 
TOUTO paeora ép Tots Adyous Tols mMpds TOUS. Tpo 
‘LOV, HTTOV pe Tous mahau, paddov dé. TOUS per. he 


‘Eparoobévyn Kal avrov éxelvov™ ods elkos. do wmep | 
Tokupabécrepos THY TOANOY YEYOVET ty TOCOUT@ 
Ouaedeyxtotépous eivas tots baTtepov, dv Tt Eye 
MEADS Aéywowy. et 0 dvayxacOnadbpueOd Tov Tots 
 abrots aytineyev, ols padora éraxohovodpev 2 
kara Tada,” et ouyyveuny exelv. ov yap 


| T POKELTAL Tpos aravTas avTinéyew, andra TOUS — ‘ : 
Q ev mahons, cay, ols. Hames dxorovdeiy | < 


oe Boxiras topev. 3 aed. ob mpos. dravras S ido- ot 


. nexpl, Meineke, for péxpis. eee 
am “ear. ide Sobet, for kar’ EAAa 








o Danube, oo * Bie er oo = 


* Sea of “haar. 





oe Ronthern. Camcasia, uae oar 
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| ~ opened up for us phen. a great part of Asin 


and all the northern part of Europe as far as the. : 
-Ister? River; the Romans have made known all the 
- western part of Europe as far as the River Albis? — 


(which divides Germany into two parts), and the — 
- yegions beyond the Ister as far as the Tyras&- 


River; and Mithridates, surnamed Eupator, and his 
generals have made known the regions beyond the 
| Tyras as far as Lake Macotis 4 and the line of coast = 
- that ends at. Colchis 5 ; and, again, the Parthians have hee 


increased our knowledge i in regard to Hyrcania and 


Bactriana, and in regard to the Scythians who live 


i north of Hyrcania and Bactriana, all. of which — 
countries were but imperfectly known to the earlier - 


_. geographers. I therefore may have something more 
to say than my predecessors. _ This will become 
(oe _ particularly apparent in what I shall have to say in 





criticism of my predecessors, but my criticism has 
less to do with the earliest geographers than with 
the successors of Eratosthenes and Eratosthenes 
himself. For it stands to reason that because - 
-Eratosthenes and his successors have had wider 


knowledge than most geographers, it will be corres 
- pondingly more difficult for a later geographer to 7 
expose their errors if they say anything amiss. And 
Gf I shall, on occasion, be compelled to contradict = 
the very men whom in all other respects I follow 
most closely, I beg to be pardoned ; for itisnotmy 
e purpose to. contradict every individual geographer, ee 
but rather to leave the most of them out.of 
a consideration—men whose arguments it is. unseemly oe ee 
even. to follow—and to. pass” upon the opinion of = 
those men whom we ‘recognize to have been correct 


pel in most cases, Indeed, to nets. in a philosoplieal oe a 
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cogely #Fiov, ampos. "Bparoodéry 38 kad? Inmapyov 


Ka Howeiavrow® Kat Reus wal Gous 


ae TOLOVTOUS KANOV. 


2, Tpérov? & emioxenréov ‘EparooBévn, mapa: 
riOévras apa Kab THY ‘Inmdpxou: Tpos avroy 


dytinoylay. gore 6° 0 ‘EpatooGevns 00” = obTas 


evxaTaTpo aoTOS, OTE pnd “AOijvas auTov ‘Wdeiy 
pdoxew, ¢ Sep Woreuav émeyerpet Secxvuvat' ovUT 


ti enh TOC OUTOV TT TOSs é’ dcoy mrapedéEavrd TLVES, 


«aimep TAELTTOLS EVTUX OD, Os elpn Key avros, 


ayabots dv8pdovy. éyevovTo yap, noir, @S ov-. 
dérore, Kara rodTov Tov Katpov vd’ &va mrepiBorov 
kat play modw of* Kar “ApioTrova Kal Apxe- 


othaoy avOjnoavres proc oot. ouy ikavoy o 
oiuat TODTO, GANG TO KpiveLy KANO, ols pa ddov wees 
mela Teov.® o Oe ’A precthaov Kat ‘Apiotova TOV 
Kal abrov avOncavrav Kopupatous TlOnow, 
“ATEN IS TE AUT@ TOAUSs éote Kal Biov, bv once a 


7 Pw@TOV avOiva mept Barely pirocogiar, ANN’ Sues ‘ 


Todas eitreiv ay TLUO er avrov TOUTO" 


olny éx paxéov 0 Biov. (0a. 18, m4) 


ev abtats yap TALS drogdccos ratraus deavip ne 


— acbéveray eupatver Ths éavtod Yuapns: % ToD 
= Zajuervos ve TOD -Kureéns avapifies ENOHEIOS, Adrien 


1 eee xov ral Togeidérior, Spengel, for Hoseibénioy a a 


| oe TRraexon 5 Meineke following. » 


eo 5 peer Spengel, for medrepons “Meineke following. | 
3 96’, Meineke, for obx. 


4 al, ‘Xylander deletes, after ofs “Meineke followir 


n; oe 
5 -newotéoy, the correction of the prima MANNA, re coer 


: A Foe pester, for. repaint, oF 














GEOGRAPHY, Med Tae 
discussion. with Brerybody | is ‘unseemly, but it is 
honourable to do so with Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, 


_ Poseidonius, Polybius, and others of their type. 





2. First, I must consider Eratosthenes, at the 
game time setting forth the objections | which 


Hipparchus urges against the statements “of 


Eratosthenes. Now Eratosthenes is not so open 


to attack as to warrant my saying that he never eee 
saw even Athens, as Polemon undertakes to prove; 
nor, on the other hand, is he so trustworthy as some 
have been taught to believe that he is—notwith- 
standing the fact that he had been associated with 


many eminent men, as he himself tells us.“ For,” 
says the, “ philosophers gathered | together at this 


particular time, as never before within one wall or 





one city; I refer to those who flourished in the time - 

of Ariston and Arcesilaus.” But I do not think that 
sufficient; what we need is a clear-cut judgment as 
to what foes we should choose to follow. But 
he places Arcesilaus and Ariston at the head of the _ 
scholars who flourished in his day and generation ; . 
and Apelles is much in evidence with him, and so is. 


- Bion, of whom he says: “ Bion was the first to. drape | oa 
: philosophy i in embroidered finery”; and yet he states 
that people frequently applied to Bion the words: oe 
Such a [thigh] as Bion [shews] from out his Tags.” Ye ge 

- Indeed, in these very statements Eratosthenes Pe 

veals a serious infirmity in his own judgment; and 


because of this infirmity, | although | he. himself a 


= studied in Athens under: Zeno of Citium, he makes ey 


oa 1 The jriginal allusion is 3 to 
ak Odd. ‘18. 74 - age ; 
(ee WOle Be GRE 





“the old man” Odysseus, : oo. oe 
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TOY pev éxelvov , Buabetapbor odlerds peuvnrat, 


TOUS & éxelve SievexO&vras Kat ov Siadoxy ovde- 


pia. ooteTat, TOUTOUS avOfaai gnot KATA TOV 


 KaLpov: éxetvov. (Sn rot 68 Kal 4 meph TOV ayabay 


éxdobeioa oT avrod Tpayparea Kab pedéras Kal 


él. te GAXO ToLodTo THY dyayny avToDd: Store Héoos 
| By TOD TE Bovropévou pihocopely Kal TOD pn 


Oappodvros eyxerpifery éauTOV éis THY Umooxerw 
TavTnY, GANG bovov pexpe Tob Soxely mpoiovTos, q 
Kal mapaBacty TLVA TauTaY amo TOV ahdoy TOY : 


éyxuKMiov TETFOpLG [evOV T pos Siayoyyy y Kaul 


 masdidy- TpoToy be Tia Kal ép Tots arrows €oTt 


ToLodTOS. anna exelva ido be! mpos O& Ta voy 


emixerpnteor, boa Svvarr ap, éravopboby, Thy i 
yeaypadgiar, Kab TRaTOY nee apTios UIE . 


Géueba. | 


3. Tounrqy yap en Tavra oroxdveaOat roy: a 


ayoryias, ou bdacKarias. TovvavTioy 6 ot | Tararo) | 
pirocopiav TLvat Aéyovar TpoOTny THY TOLNTLRHY, 


eladyoucay eis Tov Biov 7 pas éx véwy Kal diddc-_ 
Kouta 0m Kal 7dOn Kal mpagers pel” ndovijs: 


of 8 Hpuetepor Kat povoy TroinT ny éhacay elvan 
TOV oper. 61a TobTo Kab Tous maidas ai TOY 


7 : ‘EAM ivev Tones TPOTLTTA Sid hie TOLNTLRAS 
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se oe med a part of the Old Comedy, and ¥ was a wholly incidental mee 
to the main action of th ia — 


eee ee 


- matsevoucw, ov Apuxayoryias Xap Onmouber — | 
Widiis, GANS coppovicwod Gmrou ye Kab of pov- 


ae ourol eka Kab Aupivew Kal athely bi8dexovres ee 
a | a + cidade, Cobet, for ado, 2 ee 





a : The Greek ond hore ‘end i is J significant, ‘The parebaids e 
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“no tention of any ee Jones successors, but speaks: a ee 
of those men who dissented from the teachings of  s_— 


Zeno and who failed to establish a school that. lived : 
after them as “ flourishing ” at that particular time. 


His treatise entitled Ox the Good, also, and his Studies 
in Declamation, and whatever else he wrote of this. 
nature, go to show his tendency, namely, that of the — 


man who is constantly vacillating between his desire _ 
to be a philosopher . and his reluctance to. devote 
himself entirely to this profession, and who therefore _ 

succeeds in advancing only far enough to have the 


appearance of being a philosopher; or of the man. per 


who has provided himself with this as a diversion! 
from his regular work, either for his pastime or even 


amusement; and in a sense Eratosthenes displays 
this tendency in his other writings, too. But let 
_ this pass; for my present purpose I must correct 

_ Eratosthenes’ geography as far as possible; and first, 

on the point which I deferred a while ago.” | 


38, As I was saying, Eratosthenes contends that = 


the aim of every poet is to entertain, not.to instruct. — 
The ancients assert, on the contrary, that poetry isa = 
kind of elementary philosophy, which, taking us_ bt: Comer 
our very boyhood, introduces us to the art of life = _ 
and instructs us, with pleasure to ourselves, - | rs 
character, emotions, and actions. And our School * ee 
goes still further and contends that the wise man 
alone is apoet. That is the reason why i in: Greece 2! 2) 
the various states educate the young, at the very 05 0% 
a beginning of their education, by means of poetry ss 
‘not for the mere sake of entertainment, of. course, 8 
but for the sake of moral discipline. ‘Why, even the ee 
A mneleian when they. give instruction. in’ singing vine ce 








oS * Page 23. 3 * See Introduction, Page x xvi. - 4 
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“meramrovoivrat Ths adperhs tadbrns maSevticol 
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~ (Od. 3. 267) 
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 arayras kar apxas Hirortipos é exe els TO wécoy 
pépev THY rep THY TOLOUT@Y L ‘oropiay. —“Opnpov 


yoov bmép TE TOV AlPbrav boa errbdero KarTa- 
xopioa. eis THY Toinow Kal mept TOV Kar’ Aiyu- 


a mov Kab AuBuny, Ta O¢ 69 KaTa Thy “EAAdSa Kal 
TODS ovveyyus TOToVS wal Mav TrEpLepryas éEevnvo- 


Xevat, TOAUTpH pave, ey TOV. OicBnv Aéyovta: 


ae 2. 502), ‘AMaprov 6é moimevta (ib, 503), 
a éoxarowoay 88 ’AvOnSdva (4b. 508), Aidacav ae 
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: lyre-playing, or in Hate Myint. lay asin to ‘this 
_ virtue, for they maintain that these studies tend £00 
discipline and correct the character. You may hear 


this contention made not merely by the Pythagoreans, _ 
but Aristoxenus also declares the same thing. And — 
Homer, too, has spoken of the bards as disciplinarians 


in morality, as when he says of the guardian of 
Clytaemnestra: “Whom the son of Atreus as he _ 
went to Troy strictly charged to keep watch over his 
wife”; and he adds that Aegisthus was unable to 
- prevail over Clytaemnestra until “he carried the 
bard to a lonely isle and left him there—while as for 
her, he led her to his house, a willing lady with a 
ee willing lover.” But, even apart from this, Eratos- 
— thenes. contradicts himself: for shortly before the 
pronouncement above-mentioned, and at the very 
- beginning of his treatise on geography, he says that 
from the earliest times all the poets have been eager a 
to display their knowledge of geography; that 
- Homer, for instance, made a place in his poems for 
oe everything that he had learned about the Ethiopians. ee 


and the inhabitants of Egypt and Libya, and that he 


has gone into superfluous detailin regard to Greece 
and the neighbouring countries, speaking of Thishe 
as the “haunt of doves,” Haliartus as “grassy? 
_. Anthedonas “on the uttermost borders,” Lilaca as 
oe by, the springs of Cephisus” ; and he adds that oo a 
Homer never lets fall an inappropriate epithet, 

Well then, I ask, is the poet who makes use of these | AEG as 
i epitagts i like ; a a Peron: cameeedt in ( pateealngs or a ae i 
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Bev ouv dmavra Cnreiy TepLTrovety ante 7 poek- 
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instructing? “The latter, of. course,’ ” you menly, 
“but while these epithets have been used by him 
_ for purposes of instruction, everything beyond the 
range of observation has been filled, not only by 
Homer but by others also, with mythical marvels,”’ 


| _Eratosthenes, then, should: have said that “every ae 
poet writes partly for purposes of mere entertain- _ 


ment and partly for instruction”; but his words 


were “mere entertainment and ot instruction.” 


And Eratosthenes gives himself quite unnecessary 


pains when he asks howit contributes to the excellence | : 


of the poet for him to be an expert in geography, orin 
_generalship, or in agriculture, or in rhetoric, or in any 
kind of special knowledge with which some people 
have wished to “invest’’ him. Now the desire to 
“invest” Homer with all knowledge might be 
_ regarded as characteristic of a man whose zeal exceeds 
the proper limit, just as would be the case if a man— 
to use a comparison of Hipparchus—should hang _ 
apples and pears, or anything else that it cannot — 
bear, on an Attic “ eiresione” +; so absurd would it be 


to “invest”? Homer with all knowledge and with every | : 


art. You may be right, Eratosthenes, on that point, — 


ae ree you are wrong when you deny to Homer thes 
"possession of vast learning, and goontodeclare that —s_ 
poetry isa. fable-prating old wife, who has been 
| permitted to “invent”’(as you call it) whatever shee 
deems suitable for purposes of entertainment. = 
_ What, then? Isno contribution made, either, tothe cece 
excellence of him. who hears the poets. recited 2+ : 
1 again refer to the poet's. being an expert in 


_ geography, or generalship, or agriculture, or rhetoric, = 


_ the subjects in which the poet natgealty ay invests’ fe ‘the * . me S : 
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GEOGRAPHY, Te 2. wos 
4. Assuredly Homer has attributed 3 all kaowlodge 


of this kind, at least, to Odysseus, whom he adorns 


beyond his fellows with every kind of excellence ; i 
for his Odysseus ‘ “of many men the towns did see 
and minds did learn,’ : 


skilled in all the ways of wile and cunning device.” 


and he is the man who “i is 


Odysseus is continually spoken of as “the sacker. ae 
of cities” and as the capturer_ of T ‘roy « by means ; - 
of his counsels and his persuasiveness and his. | 
deceitful arts”; and Diomedes says of him : ee But i. 


- while he cometh with me, even: out of burning fire — 
- might we both return.” More than that, Odysseus _ 

_ prides himself on being a farmer. For instance, — 

_ with regard to reaping he says: “In the deep grass 
might the match be, and might I have a crooked 
_ scythe, and thou another like it”; and with regard — 
| ‘to ploughing : « Then shouldst thou see me, whether 


or no I would cut a clean furrow unbroken before ae 


oR 


me.’ And not only does Homer thus possess ee 
wisdom about these matters, but all enlightened 8 bag, 
“men cite the poet. as a witness whose words are 
"true, to prove that practical. experience of this ‘Kind ae 
: contributes i in the highest degree to wisdom. _ phe hs af 
6, Rhetoric is, to be sure, wisdom ‘apetied to tnd 
, discourse ; : and Odysseus displays. this. gift through- es 


| ae out the. entire Tliad, in the Trial, in. the ‘Prayers, ses 
oe aad’ in the Embassy, where I Homer: Says: Bue ut when eae 
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— ayabov yevea Ga TOT ME a) T por epov yer Bévra 
“ube aryadov. | 
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he uttered his great voice 5 Bits his chest, mid words 


like unto the snowflakes of winter, then could no 


= mortal man contend with Odysseus.” Who, then, _ - 


can assume that the poet who is capable of in- 
—troducing . other men in the réle of orators, or of — 
: generals, or in other rdles that exhibit the ac- 


complishments of excellence, is himself but . 


one of the buffoons or jugglers, capable only of 
bewitching and flattering his. hearer but not. of | 


- helping him? Nor can we assume that any ex-_ on ee 
cellence of a poet whatever is superior to. that which 
enables him to imitate life through the means of — 


speech. How, then, can a man imitate life if he has 
no experience of life and isa dolt? Of course we 


do not speak of the excellence of a poet in the same 
sense as we speak of that of a carpenter or a black- 
smith; for their excellence depends upon no inherent 


3 | nobility and dignity, whereas the excellence of a 
poet is inseparably associated with the excellence _ 
of the man himself, and it is impossible for one to 


become a good poet unless he has previously become os | 


a good man. | 
6, So, then, to dsuy the art of rhetoric to Homer 


: is to disregard my position. entirely. For what is 
‘so much a part of rhetoric as style 1? And what 
_ is so much a part of poetry? And who has gure. OS 
_ passed Homer in style??. “ Assuredly,” you answer, 
but the. style. of poetry is different from that of =~ 
ae rhetoric.” aa species, yes ; just. as in. poetry ‘itself. oa 
the: style of tragedy differs’ from that of. comedy, oe 
~ and in prose the style ‘of history. differs. from. that Co ae 


Paget forensic” speech. — ~ Well. then, would you assert Co 


ee that discourse is not a penerte. term, either, whose 0 


x + Phrasis. 2 
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species are inetitical discourse ma prose. ‘Gscourie > 
Or, rather, is discourse, in its broadest. sense, generic, 


while rhetorical discourse is not generic, and style _ 


excellence of discourse are not?—-But prose and 
discourse—I mean artistic prose—is, 1 may say, 
an imitation of poetic discourse; for poetry, as 
an art, first came upon the scene and was first to — 


win approval. Then came Cadmus, Pherecydes, oe 
-Hecataeus, and their followers, with prose writings 
in which they imitated the poetic art, abandoning: ee 


the use of metre but in other respects preserving — 
the qualities of poetry. | Then subsequent writers — 
- took away, each in his turn, something of these _ 
- qualities, and brought prose down to its present 

form, as from a sublime height. In the same way _ 
one might say. that comedy took its structure from — 

tragedy, but that it also has been degraded—from 
the sublime height of tragedy to its present “ prose- | 
like” style, as it is called. And further, the fact 

that the ancients used the verb “sing” instead — 


of the verb “tell” + bears witness to this Very 
thing, namely, that poetry was the source and - 
origin of style, I mean ornate, or rhetorical, style. 
‘For when poetry was recited, it. employed thee ies 
assistance of song; this combination formed melodie = 
| discourse, or “ode’’; and. from “ode” they began 
to use the. terms rhapsody, tragedy, and comedy! 3838 
Therefore, since “tell” 1 was first used in reference 
to poetic “ style” 2 and since among the ancients” Ea 
- this poetic style. was accompanied by song, theo oo 
term “sing” was. to them equivalent to the term 


2 ; tell’; and then after’ they had misused oe “ae 
former. of these two. terms By ap 
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idkcourse, the misuse pasced over to the jatter 
term also. And, furthermore, the very fact that — 


non-metrical ‘discourse was termed “ pedestrian ” 


indicates its descent from. a height, or from a chariot, ee 


to the ground. 


‘7. Nor, indeed, is He statement of Eiatostheues wae 

= true that Homer ‘speaks only of places that are near 

_ by and in Greece; on the contrary, he speaks also 
of many places that are distant; and when Homer is 
indulges in myths he is at least more accurate than 
the later writers, since he does not deal wholly a 

in marvels, but for our instruction he also uses = 

allegory, or revises myths, or curries popular favour, 

- and particularly in his story of the wanderings of = 
- Odysseus; and Eratosthenes makes many mistakes 

- when he speaks of these wanderings and declares 

_ that not only the commentators on Homer but also 
_ Homer himself are dealers in nonsense. But it is = 
worth my while to examine these points more in Cee 


detail. 





| 8. In the first place, is an that the ects were es 
not alone in sanctioning myths, for long before the 
poets the states and the lawgivers had sanctioned 
them as a useful expedient, since theyhad aninsight © 
into the natural affections of the reasoning animal; ss 
for man is eager to learn, and his fondness for tales age 
is a prelude £0. this quality. It is fondness for tales, 
then, that induces children to give their attention to. 
_ narratives and more : and more to take part. in ‘them: "<6 04 
The reason for this is that myth is a new language sreiiueera | 
-. tothem—a language that tells them, not of thingsas = ss 
they are, but of a different set of things. - “And what "000 | 
is new is pleasing, and so is what one did not know ee 
that makes 1 men saget We ed 
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learn. But if you add thereto the marvellous and 
the portentous, you thereby increase the pleasure, _ 


and pleasure acts as a charm to incite to learning. 
At the beginning we must needs make use of such 


bait for children, but as the child advances in years 
we must guide him to the knowledge of facts, when 


once his intelligence has become strong and no 
longer needs to be coaxed. Now every illiterate and 
uneducated man is, in a sense, a child, and, like a — 


child, he is fond of stories; and for that matter,so 
is the half-educated man, for his reasoning faculty 
has not. been fully developed, and, besides, the os 
mental habits of his childhood persist in him. Now | 


since the portentous is not only pleasing, but fear- 


inspiring as well, we can employ both kinds of myth 
- for children, and for grown-up people too. In the 
ease of. children we employ the pleasing myths to 


spur them on, and the fear-inspiring myths to deter 


them; for instance, Lamia! is a myth, and so are 


the Gorgon, and. Ephialtes,? and Mormolyce.’ Most 


_ of those who live in the cities are incited to emulation _ 
by the myths that are pleasing, when they hear the _ 
poets narrate mythical deeds of heroism, such asthe 
Labours of Heracles or of Theseus, or hear of 
honours bestowed by gods, or, indeed, when they 
"see paintings or primitive images or works ‘of seulpe oe 
ture which suggest any similar happy issue of fortune 
in mythology; but they are deterred from evil = 
courses when, either through descriptions or through — aca 
typical representations. of objects unseen, they lean 
a of divine punishments, terrors, and threats—or. even 


ee oe familiar female goblin, devourer of children, in the : a A 
oe - ancient nursery-legends, ne? 
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: hen. they merely believe that: men have. met ‘ath cS 
such experiences. For in dealing with a crowd of 


women, at least, or with any promiscuous mob, gee ae 
philosopher eannot influence them by reason or 


exhort them to reverence, piety and faith; nay, there | 
is need of religious fear also, and this cannot be 


aroused without myths and marvels. For thunder- coe 


bolt, aegis, trident, torches, snakes, thyrsus: lances,— 


arms of the gods—are myths, and so is the entire - oe one 


ancient theology. But the founders of states gave 


their sanction to these things. as bugbears wherewith 


to seare the simple-minded. "Now. since this is the 


_ nature of mythology, and since it has come to have 


sanction to the truth, but using. 


oo ots place i in the social and civil scheme of life as well. 
ag in the history of actual facts, the ancients clung 
to their system of education for children and applied 

it up to the age of maturity; and by means of poetry 
they believed that they could satisfactorily discipline — 
every period of life. But now, after a long time, 


~ the writing of history and the present-day philosophy ae es 
have come to the front. Philosophy, however, is for 
the few, whereas poetry is more useful to the people ee 
at large and can draw full houses—and this is excep 
tionally true of the poetry. of Homer, And. the early 
historians and physicists were also writers of myths. es 
9, Now. inasmuch as Homer referred. his myths" ee 


to the province of. education, he was. wont to Pr 
a considerable attention to the truth “ aes 
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3 rere as sane some skilful man overlays pola upon — 


silver,” just so was Homer wont to add a mythical | 


element to actual occurrences, thus giving flavour — 
and adornment to his style; but he has the same 
end in view as the historian or the person who | 
narrates facts. So, for instance, he took the Trojan — 

war, an historical fact, and decked it out with his _ 


| myths : and he did the same in the case of the ~ : 
_ wanderings of Odysseus; but to hang an empty story 


of marvels on something wholly untrue is not 


- Homer’s way of doing things. For it occurs to us ete 


at once, doubtless, that a man will lie more plausibly 
if he will mix in some actual truth, just as Polybius — 
says, when he is discussing — the wanderings of — 


Odysseus. This is what Homer himself means when 





he says of Odysseus : “So he told many lies in the — 
likeness of truth 5 ” for Homer does not say “ all’ 
but “many” lies; since otherwise they would not 
have been “in the likeness of truth.” Accordingly, — 
he took the foundations of his stories from history. — 
For instance, history says that Aeolus was once king 


_ over the islands about Lipara, and that the Cyclopes  __ a 
and the Laestrygonians, inhospitable peoples, were = 
lords over the region about Aetna and Leontine; 
and that for this reason the region about the Strait 
| might not be visited by men of that time, and that es 
Charybdis and the Rock of Seylla were infested by | OR 
brigands.. “And from history we learn. that. the rest ae 
of the peoples mentioned by Homer lived in other ae i 
= parts « of the world. And, too, it was on the basis of - 


oe: | Homer’ 8 actual 1 knowledge that the Cimmerians. lived Ss Bes 
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about the Cimmerian Bosporus. a Slaoriy country i in 
the north, that he transferred them, quite appro- 
priately, to a certain gloomy region in the neigh- 

bourhood of Hades—a region that suited the purpose 
of his mythology in telling of the wanderings of 


Odysseus. The writers of chronicles make it plain 
- that Homer knew the Cimmerians, in that. they Ge oo 
_ the date of the invasion of the Cimmerians eithera =~ 

short time before Homes 6 or else. in Homer's own. coe 


time. | 
10. And likewise it was on tie basis of Homer’ 5 
actual knowledge of the Colchians, of Jason’s — 


_ expedition to Aea, and of the stories of fact and . 


fiction told about Circe and Medea regarding their : 


use of magic potions and their general similarity of — 
character, that he invented a blood-relationship. 
between the two; although they lived so very far 








- apart, the one in the remote recess of the Pontus, 
and the other in Italy, and also invented a residence 
for both of them out by Oceanus, though it may be 


_ that Jason wandered as far as Italy; for there are es 


some indications that point to the wanderings of the — 
_ Argonauts in the region of the Ceraunian Moun- 


tains! about the Adriatic Sea,2“in the Gulf of 99 
Poseidonia,? and in the islands that lie off Tyrrhenia. dah eee es 
And the Cyaneae‘ also, which some call the Symple- 

gades? furnished the poet an additional matter of = 
fact, in that they made the passage through themouth 
_ of the strait at Byzantium very difficult; so that when 
we compare the Aeaea of Circe with, the Aea of 
Se Meee and Homer’s Planctae® with the Sposa: ee 





| va. The Kimara Mountains i in Albania, 












3 Gulf of: Salario. = eee in oe ae 
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mse ¢ EK Zakiuan.6 opéwy dev. (Od. 5, 282) » 


dye 88 Kal TOUS ‘povoupdérous Ktiwmras én 


| TH pels | loroptas perevmvoxe Totodrous. a ee 





ae a Dae’ a nore and sone ‘ine fiom: the: poets oink of. ous: 
a ohearvation (near the Black Sea) through the Solyman 4 

Mountains and through Egypt to the Ethiopians on Oceanus 

south of Egypt. ‘Then draw a north and south line from — 


dysseus’ point of observation (on his raft, west of Greece) 


ct to. the Ethiopians living on Oceanus due south of the raft, 


Homer transférs the Solymi_ and their mountains from his 


Own due-south line of. vision to an. analogous position: on — 





Vision, J ust: as these ‘mountains, oe 
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Jason’ s voyage through the Piinctes was pean 
plausible also ; and so was Odysseus’ passage between - 

the Rocks, when we think of Seylla and Charybdis. 
Again, the men of Homer’s day, in general, regarded 


the Pontic Sea as a kind of second Oceanus, and 


‘they thought that those who voyaged thither got 
beyond the limits of the inhabited world just as — 
much as those who voyaged far beyond the pillars — 
of Heracles; the Pontic Sea was thought to be the — 
largest of the seas in our part of the world, and for 
that reason they applied to this particular. sea the — 
term “The Pontus,” just as they spoke of Homer 


as “The Poet.” Perhaps it was for that very reason 
that Homer transferred to Oceanus things that were — 


_ true of the Pontus, in the belief that such a change 

would prove acceptable because of the prevailing 
notions in regard to the Pontus. And I think that 
since the Solymi occupied the loftiest peaks of the 
Taurus Range, I mean the peaks about Lycia as far — 
as. Pisidia, “and. since their country presented to 

people who lived north of the Taurus Range, and 


particularly to those who lived about the Pontus, oo 


the most conspicuous altitudes on the south—for 


this reason, on the strength of a certain similarity. 
of position, these people too were transferred tothe 
position out by Oceanus ; for in speaking of Odysseus 
sailing on hisrafthe says: “Now the lord,the shaker 
of the earth, on his way from the Ethiopians espled 
x Odysseus from afar, from the mountains of the => 


~~ Solymi. 1 Perhaps Homer also borrowed his idea ae 


os of the one-eyed Cyclopes from the history: of Seythia go 


i Honter, arose on ‘the. northern’ ‘border’ of the ‘Mediter: | See e 
‘ranean, 80 to Odysseus they arose on the northern border as 


- of Oceans, ‘Btrebo 2 gala refers to ae on page ae : 
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for it is reported that. the Arimaspians « are a one _ 
eyed people—a people whom Aristeas of Pro- _ 
connesus has made known in his Arimaspian Epic 
ll. Having made these preliminary remarks, I 
must ask what people mean when they affirm that 
Homer places the wanderings of Odysseus in the 


region of Sicily and Italy? | ‘Iti is possible to accept 
this view in two senses, one better and the other : 
worse. The better is to assume that. Homer was 0 ey 
convinced that those’ regions were the scene of the 

wanderings of Odysseus, and that, taking: this 


: hypothesis as fact, he elaborated the story in poetic — 
fashion. So much may be said with propriety about. 
= ‘Homer ; at any rate one may | find traces of the wan- — 
- derings ‘of Odysseus, and of several others, not only 


~ in the region of Italy, but also as far as the extreme | 
frontiers of Iberia. But the worse is to accept 


- Homer's elaboration of the story as history also, 
because the poet is obviously indulging in marvels 
when he tells of Oceanus, Hades, cattle of Helius, 


entertainment by goddesses, metamorphoses, huge 
Cyclopes and huge Laestrygonians, Scylla’s shape, : 
distances traversed on the voyage, and many other 
| things of a similar nature. But,on the one hand, 
itis not worth while to refute one who so. ‘obviously ee aoe 
a misinterprets the poet—any more than it would eee 
if one should contend that the return of Odysseus > 


to Ithaca, the massacre of the suitors, and the fight => 


- which took place out in the country between the coe 





Pe Ithacans and Odysseus, all happened precisely 


described by the poet ; nor, on the other hand, is TO 


a “right to quarrel with the n man who interprets Homer Hee Ae 
A a in'a proper b fashion. | ae pee eee 
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: eg merpiidn, 2 a earodor Paphias. er ae e : : 
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12. Eratosthenes, however, has taken issue with 
both these answers to my question, and in so doing 
he is wrong; he is wrong as regards the second 
answer, in that he attempts to misrepresent things 





that are obviously fictitious and that do not deserve _ ! 


_ protracted discussion ; and he is wrong as regards the 


first, because he declares that all poets are dealers 
in absurdities and thinks their knowledge either of ose 
places or of arts does not conduce to virtue. Again, 
because Homer lays the scenes of his myths not only 


in non-fictitious places, such as Ilion, Mt. Ida, and 
Mt. Pelion, but also in fictitious places, such as those 
in which the Gorgons and Geryon dwell, Eratos- 
_ thenes says that the places mentioned in. the story 
of the wanderings of Odysseus, also, belong to the 
_ eategory of fiction, and that the persons who contend 


oor that they are not fictitious but have a foundation in 
_ fact, stand convicted of error by the very fact that 


_ they do not agree among themselves; at any rate, 
that some of them put the Sirens on Cape Pelorias, 
while others put them more than two thousand _ 
stadia distant on the Sirenussae, which is the name 


_ given to.a three-peaked rock that separates the Gulf 

_ of Cumae? from the Gulf of Poseidonia.?. Butneither 

does this rock have three peaks, nor doesit ran up 
into a peak at all ; instead itis a sort of elbow thatjuts A 

out, long and narrow, from the territoryofSurrentum 
to the Strait of Capreae, with the sanctuary of the = 


Sirens on one side of the hilly headland, while on 
the other side, looking towards” the Gulf of | 


_ Poseidonia, lie three uninhabited rocky little islands, 
_ called the Sirens, and on the Strait of Capreae itself 


faro, Sicily, 2 | 
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is situated the sanctuary of “Athene, from which ‘the 

| elbow takes its name.1 — : 
18. However, even if those who hand dona to us 

our knowledge of the regions under consideration | 


do not agree among themselves, we should not on — 


that account set aside the entire body of that 


_ knowledge ; indeed there are times when the _ 
account as a whole is all the more to be accepted Sas 
for this reason, For example, suppose the question — ee 


is raised whether the wanderings took place in the — 
regions of Sicily and Italy, and whether the Siren 
~ Rocks are anywhere thereabouts: the man who 
places the Siren Rocks on Cape Pelorias is in dis- 
_ agreement with the man who places them on the 


oy Sirenussae, but neither disagrees with the man who | | 


bee says that the Siren Rocks are placed in the neigh- 





bourhood of Sicily and Italy ; nay, they even add to 
the credibility of the third witness, because, though — 
they do not name the self-same spot for the Rocks, 

yet, at all events, they have not gone beyond the > 


_ regions of Italy and Sicily for them. Then, if some — 2 


one adds that a monument of Parthenope, one of the 


Sirens, is shown in Neapolis, we have still further co 
proof, although a third site has been introduced : 


into the discussion. Furthermore, the fact that =” 


e.| eapolis also lies on this gulf (called by Eratosthenes eg 
the gulf of Cumae), which is formed by the Siren- _ 

--ussae, induces us to believe all the more firmly that = 
_ the Sirens were in the neighbourhood of these places pe ee 
for we do not demand of the poet that he should = 
have inquired. accurately. into every detail,nor do 
we in our School demand scientific accuracy in his oe 
ss statements ; yet, even 80, we surely are notentitled = 


a to assume ‘that Homer composed, the: ser of the 
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wanderings without any inquiry at al, either as to. ioe 


where or as to how they occurred. 


(14. But Eratosthenes. conjectures ‘that’ Hesiod” o 


learned by | inquiry that the scene of the wanderings | 


of Odysseus lay in the region of Sicily and Italy, ae 
and, adopting this belief, mentioned not only the 


places spoken of by Homer , but also Aetna, Ortygia | : 


(the little island next to Syracuse), and Tyrrhenia; 7 
and yet he contends that Homer knew nothing — 


about these places and had no intention of placing — 


the wanderings in any known regions. Now were 
Aetna and Tyrrhenia well-known places, but Scyl- 


-laeum, Charybdis, Circaeum, and the Sirenussae _ 
~ wholly unknown? Or was it the proper thing for 
- Hesiod not to talk nonsense and to follow prevailing a 
opinions, but the proper thing for Homer to “ give 
utterance to every thought that comes to his in-— 
opportune tongue ”? For apart from what I have | 
said concerning the type of myth which it was 
proper for Homer to employ, most of the writers. 
who discuss the same topics that Homer discusses, 


and also most of the various local traditions, can 
- teach us that these matters are not fictions of poets 
_ nor yet of prose writers, but are > traces of real Bolas ea 








15. Polybius also. entertains” -eorrect views: 


regard to the wanderings of Odysseus, for he says ts 
that Aeolus, the man who taught navigators. how Pon ae, 
__ steer a course in the regions of the Strait of Messina, 

whose waters are_ subject to a constant ebb and 
| flow” and | are difficult to y navigete ¢ on account: of the ee 
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STRABO_ 


i poias, Tapia ° TE eiphobas TOV AVELOV Kal Basinta “a 
vevouiabar onot: Kar} xabdmep Aavaoy pév, Th e 


re vdpeta, Ta év "Apyet mapadserEavta, "Atpéa 8, TOU 


qdtou TOV brrevavTioy T® ovpave Spopov, pavres 


Te Kari lepooKoTroupevous dr odeixvuc Bat Baciréasy 


O24, 


TOUS. O lepéas tav AlyuTtiov Kat Xardatous 
nab Mdyous, copia, | Tivh Siapépovras TOV adhov, 


- Iyepovias Kab Tihs TUYyX avery Tapa TOS po o 


Tp" ovTw be Kab TOY Geav & eva EXAOTOV, TOV 


_Xpncivov rivds ebperyy ryevouevov, Tido Oar. 


— §vacéas Travny™ GANA puKpa pev Tpoo pepvded- er 
obas Kadarrep Kal oO ‘Tran@ morgue, 768 GNov 
mepl Zuxeriav Kab +e month memotha bau Kal Tots 

, adhors ouyypagetow, é Scot TA emixepud | e heyoucs ae 
Toh mept thy Iradtav Kat Dicedlav. ove erratvel OQ 
ovee THY Tour ay TOU ‘EpatooGevous amropacw, ited 


_ men hdvytau, étTav etn TOV cKUTER Tov cup- 


3 TabTa. dé T POOLKOVOULN TE LEVOS ovK é& TOV Aiodov? 


éy pvbov. TX MATL axover Bat, oud BAnv chy °O- 


Store gnat TOT ap ebpelv TWA, mob ‘Oduccers 


parpayra TOV TOY aeBo” doKov. eal TOUTO o 


. oles: ei pho Oas ToL“. cvpSaivovar mepl TO LKtr- : 


Aatov Kal. THY Pnpaw TOV ore, TO ent Tis ee 


roe Laohrns* 


os - sadepenta 








wToD & ixduda citirehon repwarpduca i 
Sedgivds Te KUvas Te, kab et m08 petlov Eno — 
ae es aes 





1 kal, Meineke inserts, before rabdmep. we 
8. Aldnor, Meineke, for Afodov. Pee | a 
Dry OTK Mp lay Cora is, for ro repixipins Cobet doe : 









ae 2 (0d. 12. ee 
oe TOUS yap Obyvous dyeundie ésponiooes mapa 1 vy : 








GEOGRAPHY, er ee 5 


reverse currents, has. been’ called joa of the winds | 
and regarded as their king; and. just .as Danaiis, oe 
| because he discovered the subterranean reservoirs — 
of water in Argos, and Atreus, because he discovered — 
that the sun revolves in a direction opposite to the | 


movement of the heavens, both of them being seers | 


and diviners, were appointed kings ; and just as the — 
priests of the Egyptians, the Chaldaeans, and the © 


Magi, because they excelled their fellows in know- 
ledge of some kind or other, attained to leadership ee gs 

and honour among the peoples before our times; = 
so, says Polybius, each one of the gods came to 


honour because he discovered something useful to 
man. Having said this much by way of preamble, 


oe Polybius insists that we shall not interpret Aeolus 
asa myth, nor yet the wanderings of Odysseus, as 
- a whole; but that insignificant elements of myth 


Rock and in the hunting of the “galeotae’”.: *. 





~ have been added by the poet, just as had already 
been done in the case of the Trojan War, and that — 
the scene of the whole story has been laid in the | 
neighbourhood of Sicily by Homer as well as by — 


all the other writers who deal with local matters — - 
pertaining to. Italy and Sicily. Neither does 
‘Polybius approve of this sort of declaration from. se 


 Eratosthenes: “You will find the scene of the rea 


- wanderings of. Odysseus when you find the cobbler 

who sewed up the bag of the. winds.” And the _ a 
_ description of Scylla by the poet, says Polybius,isin 
agreement with what. takes place off the Scyllaean 








ee 


| there she> fishes, | ‘swooping round the. rock. for. a a - 
~ dolphins or for. Mog-fsh, or whatso. greater: ‘beast she | : oe 
may anywhere take.” vas For when the. tunny-fish, - Be : wees 


4 — Rolybins Bees on to sy as they. 2 swim } aloe ine nee 











_ STRABO 


Cee ereSdv eunésoot kal: xoryObos: ris 
| SuKedias dxpacOat, mepumimrely Trois pelloot Tov 
Sdov, olov dehpivey Kab KUvOY Kal dd\dov KNTO- 


Sav» éc 88 wis Ojpas avTav miaiverbar TOUS . 


yarearas, ods Kar Eupias Aéyeo Oar Kal Kxbvas 
onot. oupBatvew yap TAUTOV ev0dde kal Kate 
Tas avaBdaes TOU Netdou wa TOV addav vddTov, 
‘Omep é éml Tupos Kat Bays éprrimpapevns a porto- 
weve yap Ta Onpia. pedryewv To Top. vk TO ) Bow, kab 
 Bopav ytvecPat Tols KpeiTToot. 
 ¥6, Tatra, § ero Oinyetras TOV ) yadewr iy 
ef Orhpav, # uy ouvicTaraL _Tepl TO Zebddavov" TKOTOS 


yap epéarnice KOLWOS — Dhoppodaw év Six@ro 
cKadrotous moXXois, Sb0 Kae’ éxaoTov _cKapidson, nen 
| Kal O pev ehavvet, 0 & él THs mpepas gornce SOpu 
éxov: onpyvavtos S€* To} cKoTod Thy eripdveray 
TOU yahewtou (péperae dé Td TpiTov Hépos éfahov mee 
TO Spor) cuvanrayTos Te? Too akddous 0 pe 


| ead fev € éK xetpos, eit é&éorracep é éx Tob TOULATOS — 
70 Sopu Kwpis THs erriBoparisos: ayKior dons TE 

yap éore at Xarapas evnpwoorat TO Sopare é émi- 
_ tndes, Kar@dtov & ever Hakpov Enupdvov.  TobT 


- értxyarect TO rpwb evre TEWS, gas av Kaen oha- eg 


— bdbov kat brogedyov" tote © &dkovew ent THY 


: yyy 4} eis TO oKxagor dvahauPdvovow, eay Ky oe 
- is | 


peya 3 q 





TedMkos TO cya. Kap é@ cxmreon dé es THY 


- Odharray TO Sépu,. ove daréhwohev" éorL yap Ty f 
oe on A ee Te @ Opuds x Kab Barn 6 OTE  Bamrrifondvou a 





a 2, A . Miller inserts, as it is ‘unitten in A “prima mann” ee 


: above onuhvavros. — ae 
Be ms. a , Aes I for Be 














GEOGRAPHY, Te 2 2 15-16 


| schools by the coast of Italy, m meet with the current — | 
- from the strait and are prevented from reaching 
Sicily, they fall- a prey to the larger sea-animals, 


such as dolphins, dog-fish and cetaceans in general; 
and the “ galeotae” “(which are called both sword- 

fish and dog-fish) grow fat from the chase of the 

_ tunny-fish. Indeed, the same thing oceurs here, and 


at the rise of the Nile and other rivers, as. happens — re 


when there is a conflagration or a forest fire, namely, 


- the assembled animals attempt to escape the freor 


the flood and become prey of. animals more powerful - 
than themselves. | 
16. After making this statement Polybius goes on 


to describe the hunting of the “ galeotae,” which 


takes place off the Scyllaean Rock : one man on the 
look-out acts for all the fishermen, who lie in wait 


in many two-oared skiffs, two men in each skiff, one 


; rowing and the other standing in the bow ‘with 


his spear poised in hand.. And when the man on oar 


the look-out signals the appearance of the “ galeotes”’ 
(the creature swims along with a third of its body » 
_ out of the water), and when the skiff draws near it, 


the man in the bow strikes the fish at close range, oe 
and then withdraws the spear-shaft, leaving the = 
: spear-head in the body of the fish; for the spearhead : 

is barbed and. loosely attached to the spear-shaft OD. ee 


| -.. purpose, and has a long line fastened to it. They 235 


: pay out this line to the wounded fish ‘until: he” eee 
becomes tired out. by his strugg gles. and his” attempts. = ee 


Sat escape; then they tow him to the shore, or tak 





him aboard the. skiff—unless he be of | enormous size. : as Lina 
If the spear-shaft fall into the water, it is” not. lost; Ren ee 


” for ic is male of both oak and pine.” wood, $0. o that ae 
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/STRABO 


rod Spvivov Béper peTéwpov | elvat TO Noumdy Kai 
evavddyt ro. oupBaivew 8 mote Kal TuTpHaKe- 


— bat 8a TOD oxagpidiou TOV komm dry oud 76 | 
| péyeBos ToD Eigous TOV arent dy | Kal TO THY 


ax puny TOD Eigous? ovarypacn elvat Kal Snernpiav.? 
dk te Oy THY ToLovTwr eikdfor Tis ay, once, TEpL 


Zuxediay yevéoBar THY mhdvny KATO TOV “Oxmpov, 
‘Ort TH Lady mpoofyre THY TOLAUTNY Onpav, 7 4 
pao’ émuy@pLos éore TR Levddaior Kab éx TOV. 
mept Ths Xapupseos Reyopevan anole, Tots Top | 
~qop0 nod mabect. TO dé 


Tpls pep ydp T dvinew, (0a 12, 105) 


dvr) TOU Sis, veaducdy elvar auapTnua i foro. 
pekov. oe 
17. Kai ra ep 7h Myveyrye 58. robs apt: Tey 


-— Awroddyar eipnuévors cuppovetv. ei Sé twa pi} : 
| ovppovel, peraBohas aitiaabar Seiv } dyvorav h- 


at TOLNTLKHDY eGouciay, i) oUVErTHKED ee toroptas 
Kab. Siabecews Kab pvdov. Ths peév ody loroplas 


— GfPevav eivat tédos, ws ev Nedv KaTanrayy Ta. 
— txdorous TomoLS oupBeRnxora éyorTos: TOU TOLn- 
ce TOD, ‘Thy pey TeTpyeccay, THY be coyaréooay — 
a TOD, GdaAnv 6é TOAUT PY PVA, THY oe ayxiarov: — 
| mas 88 diabécews évépyevay iva 76 TéXos, ds Stay 
a HAKONE & ody paloy.t be a Bote wal + err es 


“ 2 2 Srna, Madvig for ud tips Sterrett following. 
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GEOGRAPHY, ne 2. 6-34 


although the oaken end ‘inks because of its weight, | 


the rest stays afloat and is easily recovered. It 


~ sometimes happens, says Polybius, that the man who : 


rows the skiff is wounded through the bottom of the — 
boat because of the great size ‘of. the sword of the _ 
ane galeotae”’ and because the edge of the sword is _ 
sharp and biting like the wild boar’s tusk. So, fromi ==", 
such facts as these, Polybius concludes, one MAY A 
i conjecture that the wanderings of. Odysseus Pook ce ged 
place in the neighbourhood of Sicily ‘according to! 2). 
Homer, inasmuch as Homer attributed to Scylla that 
sort of fish-hunting which is most ‘characteristic of © 
_ Seyllaeum; and also from Homer's statements in 
regard to Charybdis, which correspond _ to. the 


~ behaviour of the waters of the Strait. But the use 


of the word “thrice” instead of “ twice” in aad 


_ statement “for thrice a day she spouts it forth 


: either an error of a copyist or an error of fact. 


17. Furthermore, the facts about Meninx,! con- 


_ tinues Polybius, agree with what Homer says about 


‘the Lotus-Eaters. But if there be some discrepancy _ 
we must ascribe it to the changes wrought by time, 


or to ignorance, or to poetic license—which is 


compounded of history, rhetorical composition, and 
_ myth. Now the aim of history is truth, as when 
in the Catalogue of Ships the poet mentions the = 
| topographical peculiarities | of each place, saying of ©. 
one city that it is “ rocky,” of, another, that: it<is oc 00: 
on the uttermost border,” of another. that itis 0 0e 
- the- “haunt of: doves,” and of still another “Bhat ec 
SAR Adg by. the sea’ the aim of rhetorical com- 
ke position ‘is: aividaess:! as when Homer introduces 
ne men fighting; the aim. OF: myth: 


Pea 1 The Island of Jerba, off the northern o coast of Africa, ic aes 


Sas 
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" STRABO- 


Ew. 76 be mdvra mhderew’ ou mibavev, ob? 


‘Opnperov" THY yap éxeivou mwoinow prriocodnpua 


TAVTAS vopitew, oux as "Eparoodéms pyat, Ke~ 


AevOV Un xpivey 7 pos. THY Ovdvotay Ta TOL LATE, 
pnd ioroplay am abray Syrety. miBavebrepsv TE TO 


| bev & évyfjpap Sepéuny Odools dvéuoow : 
(04. 9. 82) 


éy , Boavel Siaorh}ware déxeo Bau (ot yap bAool obK | 


— evOvSpopuot) 7) axeaviterv, oo ay ovpiov mveon- oan 
Tov cuvexyas. ouvdels Sé TO Sidornua To ee 
Maacay érh Eras CTAOLWY Sue puplov Kat Sire 2 
XeMov TEVTAKOTLOY, Gly dnot, TOUTO Geinpev by 
Tats évvea, pe pass Sinvicbat icotayds, éxdorns 
ay HpuEpAS 0 Tos ovpBaivos OTAOLWY diaxerlov me 


mTevTakociov. Tis ovv loropnKey é« Avtias 7 ‘Po- 


Sou Sevrepaiov tiva aduypévov eis "AreEdvSperay, 


 byTos TOD Sacriparos oradtov TeTpaxioxiMay; | 
 mpos 8€ rods exckntodvtas, Tas Tpls eis SexeNlav — 
— Mav ov8 ana— dia tod Troplyob mémheuney . 
- "Obuaceds, dronroyeirat, SLOTL Kal ob Danegon: 


Bonen drraytes TOV TAODY TODTOV, ae i t 
18. Tocadra pee elpnwep. karte 88 aha wey aes 
co eyduevar Sray oe. dvacnevdty TOY eEoxean 
oo ebony al TPS aepsBh pétpa roy tov huepay ee 
oe arayg Kal b eerie breponye. ete 


a akaniabionds,- the! ola ‘fending. is retained for the onan 7 a ae, 





‘ - | huerr ot  eavopr and Momekes o. Miller. mepprovings 














GEOGRAPHY, 1.2, _1p18 


to excite nmasemnenl But. to invent a story: ‘out. 


right is neither. plausible. nor like Homer; for. = 


everybody agrees that the poetry of Homer is a | 
philosophic production—contrary to the opinion of © 


_ Eratosthenes, who bids us not to judge the poems _ | 


with reference to their thought, nor yet to seek _ 
for history in them. And Polybius says it is more 


plausible to interpret the poet's words, “Thence = 
for nine whole days was I borne by baneful winds,” st 
_as applying to a restricted area (for baneful winds 

do not maintain a straight course), than to place 


the incident out on Oceanus, as though the phrase — 
had been “ fair winds continually blowing,’ ° Now, 
if we reckon the distance from Cape Malea to — 


ion _ the Pillars of | Heracles at twenty-two thousand five 


_ hundred stadia, and if, says Polybius, we suppose 


e that this distance was ‘traversed at an even speed 








for those nine days, the distance covered each day _ 
would be two thousand five hundred stadia. But 

where do we find it recorded that anyone ever 
arrived at Alexandria from Lycia or Rhodes 


on. the second day, though the distance is only 8 
four thousand stadia? And to those who ask. thes oo 
further. question how it came about, if Odysseus oc ee 
touched Sicily three times, that he: néver-once 
sailed. through the Strait, Polybius replies. that. ieee 
_was. for the same reason that all later navigators ne AG 


3 have avoided that passage. 


18. Such are the words of. Polybius, and whet 


he says is in the main correct. But when 





demolishes the argument that places the wanderings — 7 : eo 
of Odysseus on Oceanus, and when he reducesthe = 
nine days’ voyage and the distances covered thereon 








he ae omact measurements, ‘Ae. reaches the p height of : ee 











_ STRABO 


dtronelret THs ‘noporoyas. aya pep vee Tapa 
nee Ta TOU Tromrod én’ | 


Biber S Antniap sepsum dnoo's dvépouow, | 
(Od. 9, 82). 


i 8 Ersepiriveras aa yap Tavra TOD TounTod, | 


abrap évrel mroraypoto Almrev Soov ’‘O.xeavoto | 
yyos, pee | ies 12. et) 


Kal TO 


Vno@ dp ‘Opry, 6 506. rT ” dpcpadds éoTl Bonde 


aia ies Pe Od %, BOY 4 


Kab ort évravéa oixet "Arhavros Ouyarnp: Kab 70 a 4 


wept Tov Pardcov, 





oiKeopey s an dvevbe moduedbare aul movTeD eee 
eoyaror od 8 Ts ppt Bporév émipiovyerat 


aNXOS. fa a (Od. 6. 204) 


 tatra yap mavrTa ‘havepds ey TO “Arravtix@ ee 


1., 


: Tehyet | mrarrépeva SynrovTa 6 bée— tatr 


) ETEK PUTTOMEVOS Ta, pavepas LeyOueva, _ avarpel. ee 
‘TovTo péev ovv ouK eu TO 6é Tepl Suxeriav Ka aes 


: ‘Iradtay yeyovevar THY Thavny 6p0as, Kal bro 
TOD TOTLK@Y Ta? 
: tis emreloe mounTas: h ouyypapers_ 





— Déyewr priya Tape avons THs Zephvos, Tous 6é— 
dv Kbun kab Aixavapyeta® ‘cad Ovecovio Tlupe- | 
oe - preyélovta kab “Axepovotay Aipvny kal veKxuo-— 
ee pavreloy TO &v TO “Aopyp Kat Bdiov Kab. Mionvoy : 


"Odvocdas ératpoy tuds; OUT o be kal Th 








a Banotrat, Mei eke, for Brnodrran, ee Oe 





ToD ‘TroLnrou BeBaroirat. enrel Be 
Nearrondiras pev 











GEOGRAPHY, 4. 2.18 


, ineorisistency: For at one moment he. quotes: the 





words of the poet: “ Thence for nine, whole days. 


an was I borne by baneful winds” ; and at another — 
‘moment he suppresses statementa.’. For Homer ‘says 


also: “ Now after the ship had left the river-stream 


of Oceanus”; and “In the island of Ogygia, 


where is the navel of the sea,” going on to say ae 
that the daughter of Atlas lives. there ; and again, 
regarding the Phaeacians, “ Far. apart we live 3 eee 
the wash of the waves, the farthermost of men, ui 


and no ‘other mortals are conversant. with us.” — 
Now all these incidents are clearly indicated as _ 
_ being placed in fancy in the Atlantic Ocean; but 
 Polybius by suppressing them destroys what the 


poet states in express terms. In so doing he is 
_ wrong; but he is right in placing the wanderings © 


in the neighbourhood of Sicily and Italy; and the 
- words of the poet are confirmed by the geographical _ 
terms of those regions. For what poet or prose | 


“writer ever persuaded the Neapolitans to name a ee 
monument after Parthenope the Siren, or the people oo 
of) Cumae, of Dicaearchia,! and. of. ve ee 







_- perpetuate the names of. Pyriphlegethon, o 


_ Acherusian Marsh, of the oracle of the dead o : oa ee : 
Lake. Avernus, and of Baius and Misenus, ‘Swoof 
the companions of Odysseus? The same question a 







: aaey, ‘be. + eleed regarding Homer's: ; stories: ol 


B : Pateol, 








: oe var  pomticay Bere oC ME alee 7a rts. | 
mu AMER Meineke, ‘fo: see 








EGE REE ESET 


sen ENA Ln IE 1 ERT 


aan epee RESP BOER EEE EIA SEDO EA A 








" STRABO- 


_ meph Sipiaocun: kal ra rep ov rropOuby & Kal 

SetrArav cab Xdpusw kat Aiddov frsp UT 
axpiBis é&erafew det ovr dopiba. Kal dvéotia 
-éay, ‘ddnbetas pn dev mporamTépeva, ine, spoialen 


boToplKys. | | 
19. Kal abros 88. bmrovorjoas ToDTO 6 'Bparo- 


| abévns, brrohd Bot Tus av, dot, Tov mrouryy | 
Bovnreo bau bev ev Tots mpocearreptots TOTOLS Ty e 
wddvay TO ’Obvacet rotely, anrostivat & dao 


TOV UTOKELMEVOD, TA eV OVK aKPLBOS menvG pevOD; 7 


Ta 66 ovde mT poehopevov obTw@s, GAN él TO Sewvo- 
TEPOV Kab TO Teparadéorepoy. exaora eEdryetv. | 7 
ToTo pev avTo ed, TO 8 ob ydpw robr’ érote _ 
KAKOS deFdpevos* ov yap Prvaplas, GX’ dpedetas = 
ydpw. date Sdixads éorw bméxew Aoyov Kal . 


wept rovTov Kal Sidte gne Ta Toppw TEpaTodo- 


(yelaGae parhor dud 6 eduardspevorov. doddo- 
orl. yep pépos ear) Ta Joppa Teparohoyodueva, 


| Tey ev TH "EAAGS: Kal éyyds tis “EXAdSos: ofa 


89 Ta Kata robs “Hpakdéovs &OXovs Kal Onaéos ol 


on eal Ta ev Kpir 0 Kat Suxerig mOevduera Kab Tails — 
oe ada whoo, Kab To rep) ‘TOV. Kibaipiva kal 
— “Educdva Kah Tapvacoty Kad Tijdov Kal why 


oh, me Ok ie "ArriKyD Bday Kab Tedomévqaoy : obdels é a : 


= TOV pian a aGyvoiay aitvarat TOV BeOorrovdy. : 


foe 8 émel ov ndyra pvOcdovew, aNd Trélo mpoe- 





a ¢ Onno. 6 oO here Th ob “ 

















GEOGRAPHY, Teas: 1819 


| Sirenussac, the Strait, Seylla, Charybdis, and Aeolaa: : 
stories which we should neither scrutinize rigorously, 
nor set aside as baseless and as without local setting, 





having no claim to truthfulness | or to utility. as 
history. a 


19, Ristonhene. himself had a “suspicion of this, i 
for he says one may suppose that the poet, ‘wished 


to place the wanderings of Odysseus in the far aS 
west, but abandoned his purpose, partly ‘because 


of his. lack of accurate information, and. ‘partly | 


because he had even preferred not to be accurate 


but rather to develop each incident in the direction 
of the more awe-inspiring and the more marvellous, 


_ Now Eratosthenes interprets rightly what Homer. 


actually did, but wrongly his motive in doing it; for 
~ Homer's object was not. to indulge in empty talk, , 
but to do useful service. It is therefore right that | 
Eratosthenes should submit to examination both on — 
this point and on his assertion that far distant places 


are made the scenes of Homer’s marvellous stories be- _ 


~ eause of the fact that it is safer to fabricate about them. 


For his stories of marvels whose scenes are laid in 
distant places are very few in number in comparison 


with those laid in Greece or in countries nearGreece; 


as sich I may mention the storiesaboutthe laboursof = 
Heracles and Theseus, and the myths whose scenes 
are laid in Crete and Sicily and in the other islands, = 
and on_ Cithaeron, Helicon, Parnassus, Pelion, and 000 
in various. places in Attica or in the Peloponnesns. Pe 
No one accuses the myth-makers of i ignorance because 
of the myths they. create; furthermore, since the > 
: poets, and Homer in particular, donot narrate pure ne 
myths simply but more often use. mythical elements 9 





8 additions t to fact, the x man vho- arsenic what ope a 











 STRABO- 


- gadatod eponibededots ot fire, ei td pod 
— pvbevopeva brfjpgev v7] éoTLV, GAAA Kal padnrov, 
ols _mpocpmubeverar TOTPOLS UR TPOTHTOS, | mepl 
- éxeivor onrel Tan Ges” olov 7) ‘Odvacéws whd- 
pqy, éL yéyove, Kal ov. of : 
| 20. ‘To & 6Xov obx ed TO THY ‘Opsfpou moinaw 
: els éy cuvayely TH TOV aAX@V srounray Kab pander 
auTe pea Betov dmovépew? els Te-TaAAG Kal els 
— abra Ta pov T ponel Weve, TA THS ryewrypagias. Kab 
yap e pn dey ado, TOV ‘ye Tpemrohepov Tov 
2 Lopondéous h tov ev rails Banyars Tats Eipe- | 
iSov Tpororyov éredOovra Kat TrapaBadévra Thy | 


‘Opsjpou mepl Ta TOLADTA emtpéenelay, padiov ee 
aiaecbat THY émimonaiay THVOE Siagopdy. émouv. 
Yap Xpela rakews Ov BepvnTat TOTOY, gurdrre, 
THY Take * ‘Opnpos® Opoiws eae TOV belo aor : 


opoiws b¢ THY amrobev: 


ae én’ Oddi peuagay Geyer, airap 
Tpuon eivociurrov. | (04. 11. 318) 


o Hon M difaca déirev plov Oindunrosas ao 
| Teepigy Ce éntPica kat H pabinn é épareuwny . 
evar ep immomohov Opncay 6 Opea videvTas 
é& “Aca Oo éri movroy, (a. 14, 225) 








ee a ey re To Karardyg - ras py mbdeis ovK. ebebiis 


Lal pndky aire npeoBeloy decvkaaw: AL Miller trangpotes ss 


wee tot this place from a position after yewypaplas, 
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“GEOGRAPHY, 1. 2. 19-20 © 


mythical additions the ancients make does. not: seek YP 
to discover whether the additions were once true or ie 
are true to-day, but rather seeks” to discover the 


truth in regard to the places to which, or the 3G 
_ persons to whom, these mythical elements are 
added; for instance, in regard to the wanderings | 


of. Odysseus, whether they. 4 Hooks fibre. and, if S0, . 


where. : 


90. Generally speaking, it is wrong to ae oo a 
the poetry of Homer on the same level with that 


_ of other poets, and to decline to rank him above | 


them in = any respect, and “particularly in the 


ay subject that now occupies _ our. attention, namely, 
geography. For if you did no more than go_ 
over the Triptolemus of Sophocles or the prologue _ 
to the Bacchae of Euripides, and then compare — 
- Homer's care with respect to geographical matters, _ 
- it would be easy for you to perceive this difference, 
which lies on the surface. Indeed, wherever there 


is need of an orderly sequence in the places he 
- mentions, Homer is. careful to preserve that order, 

not only in regard to places in Greece, but equally — en 
in’ regard » to those beyond the limits of Greece: ees 
7 They strove to. pile Ossa on Olympus, ‘and on 


— Ossa Pelion with the trembling | forest leaves” 


oe And Hera, rushing down, left the peak of Olympas, me . ae! 
and touched on Pieria and pleasant Emathia, and = 
‘ sped over the snowy hills of the Thracian. horsemen eee can 





and she went from Athos. across: the sea.’ 
: Catalogue of Ships he does not, indeed, mention 


ee the cities in : their order, for t at 1 vas not necessai : 








| In the care : oes 
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Aéyen ov ip. dvaryaioy’ ra 8é sum cdebis 


syoias dé cal wept tov aTaber: 


_Korpov Powtenv TE wal Aiyumtious radia as 

— Aldionas Fi iKOpnY Kab Bidavivs Kat’ KpewBovs 
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av takews xpela, O pev tov Arovucoy értovra Ta 
€0yn dpatwv, o é TOD Tpemrorepov THY KaTA-— 
omerpopevny yy, Ta psy TOAD Suectéta our 
darrovew éyyus, TH dé dda dtacrrdct . 


NeTrav Oé Avdav TAS TOAVXpUToUs ybas ye 
Dovyav Te Tlepody a nrtoBXiTous TWAGKaAS 

— Baxtpid te TeX, TYV TE Ova xetpiov yOova 
— Mysor ere Bow ‘ApaBiav 7 evdaipova. 


(Eur. Bacch, 13) : . : - 


rotavta Oe eal 0 Tpurrdrepos ToLel. Kay Tois 
KMpage dé Kay Tots ave nous Sradaiver TO ‘ToNv- 
pales ro Tmepl THY yewypagiar * ‘Ounpos, ev Tals 


| TtoTroOectals Neyo aya Kab TAaUTA Todaxod. 


- avrn dé xGapary TavuTrenTaTy ely aN KelTaL — a 
Tm pos ae al 1 Oe T - Avante Tos 70 T nédoy Te. 


(0a. 9. 38) 
ie 87 re ‘ob Bépau clalv, re . 






oe ad mpos. Norov. ve 18. 109) 


Berend. Tob ye work bogon. (It. 12. 289) ey 








2 "Seeabo dove not. mean ie attribute to Homer ¢ a knowledge | : 


: ge **climata” in the technical sense as employed by Hip. - 
Bh ane begs footnote 2, Heer ae but eee a erie of 
‘ 100 | a ae | : 
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GEOGRAPHY . 


but. he does mention the: peoples: in their. order. 





And so in ease of the peoples remote from Greece: 


- “J yoamed over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, 
and reached the Ethiopians and Sidonians and Erem- 
_ bians_ and Libya”; Hipparchus also noted this 
fact. But Sophocles and Euripides, even where 
there is need of orderly sequence—the latter when | 
he describes the visits of Dionysus to the various _ 


; peoples, and the former when he tells of Triptolemus — 3 — 
visiting the earth that is being sown withseed—both 


poets, I say, bring near together regions that are 


very widely separated, and separate those that are 


_ contiguous: “I have left behind me,’ says Diony- 
esas, “the gold-bearing glades of Lydia and of 
_. Phrygia, and I have visited the sun-stricken plains 

of Persia, the walled towns of Bactria, the wintry 

land of the Medes, and Arabia the Blest.” And 
Triptolemus does the same sort of thing. Again, in 
the case of the “climata’’! and of the winds, Homer 


displays the breadth of his geographical knowledge; ae 
for in marking the sites of places he often touches 
upoh both these points too: “Now Ithaca lies low, 


‘uppermost on the sea-line toward. the darkness, but | 


those others face the dawning and the sun’’?; “Two. ee at 


_ gates there are, the one set toward the north. wind, 






but the other toward the south”; “ Whether ‘they. oy a 
_ fare to the right, to the dawn ‘wa tothe sun, or to 
the left, to darkness.” In point of fact, Homer oe 

the general principle involved—the inclination of the earth’s oe 
surface, © ae as 

2 Strabo would take ‘his: ‘passage as referring to ithaete ee 

geographical position, not its topography. hus Howe oo ok) 
would mean ‘next to the mainland”; and “yppermost,? oe 








_ ‘farthest. up on the earth’s surface.” 







And “darkness,” 





 aeeording to Strabo, means | bad *nprth," * ” not south! oe Bee 7 ae nae 
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GEOGRAPHY, I, 2. 20. 


regard ignorance of. these matters as. ‘tantamonnit : fe 


to utter confusion in all particulars: « My friends, — 
lo, we know not where is the place of darkness 


or of dawning, nor where the sun.” In still another 


passage Homer i is accurate when he speaks of “the 
north | wind and the west Wind that blow from _ 
_ Thrace ”; but Eratosthenes puts a false interpretation _ 


upon “these words and falsely accuses the poet, as ie 
though he were making the universal statement == 


that. the west wind blows from Thrace; whereas 


Homer is not speaking in a universal sense, but 


refers to the time when. these two winds meet in 
the Gulf of Melas! upon the Thracian Sea, which 


isa part of the Aegean itself. For Thrace, running 


oy . is the ground that, ‘while the west. wind. blow: 


_ out into a promontory at the point where Thrace 
- borders on Macedonia, takes a turn towards the 
| south, and, thus projecting into the sea, gives the 
impression to the people in Thasos, Lemnos, Imbros, 
‘Samothrace, and on the sea that lies round about 
those islands, that the west winds actually’ blow, 


from Thrace; precisely as, for Attica, they | seem. 


to come from the Scironian Rocks; and it is from 
these that the west winds, and particularly the ee 


north-west winds, get their name “Scirones.” B 
Eratosthenes. did not perceive this, thoug a 





‘suspected it; ‘at any rate he himself describes the eee 
_ turn of the. ‘coast which [ have mentioned. In any 
ease, he interprets Homer’s verse as a universal Cent 
statement, and then charges 1 the poet with i ignorance, Eee els 





the west and from. Iberia, Thrace does not. e: tend” 29 
go. far west. Now is Homer really 1 unaware that = st 


| ao jhe» west wind lows from the west? - But Homer — ee 





a * Gulf of Soros. oe a on ae 
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GEOGRAPHY, I 2. 20~21 


keeps it in its own proper. place when he says : ek 


“The east wind and the south wind clashed, and the — 


stormy west and the north.” Or is he unaware that 


Thrace does not extend westward beyond the 

mountains of Paeonia and Thessaly? But he knows _ 
and correctly names the Thracian country as well as — 
the country contiguous to it, both the sea-coast and 


the interior; and while he lists. Magnesians, Malians, a i 


and the Hellenes next after them as far as the 
Thesprotians, and likewise the Dolopians and Sellans 
about Dodona, next neighbours to the Paeonians, as 
far as Acheloiis, yet he mentions no Thracians further. 
west. And besides, Homer has a special fondness 


i for: the sea that lies nearest his home and is best- 


- known to him, as is shown when he says: “And 
- the assembly swayed like high waves. ay ibe cue 
deep.” 

_ 21. There are some writers ale say that thier. are 
only two principal winds, Boreas and Notus; and — 
‘that the rest of the winds differ from these only 


| by a slight. variation of direction—Eurus blowing oe 
from the direction of summer sunrise,) -Apeliotes” oe 
— from the direction of winter ‘sunrise,? Zephyrus from le a 
the direction of summer sunset, Argestes from thes 
direction of winter sunset.t And to prove that there : 
are. only two. winds. they adduce | the testimony — ae 
of Thrasyalces 5 and of ‘Homer. himself, on the Ze 
ground that Homer assigns. Argestes- to. Notus in — 








‘ the > press “ of. Argestes, Notus,” é 


a 2 North: eesti - South- theast, os 
oe 4 South-west. 5 Se 
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GEOGRAPHY, Le 21-22 


Boreas in. ie verse: “ Heres and. Zephyrus ‘that 
blow from Thrace.” But Poseidonius says that none 
of the recognised authorities on these matters, such 


as Aristotle, Timosthenes, and Bion the astrologer, if 
have taught any such doctrine about the winds; 


rather do they maintain that Caecias is the name of _ 
the wind that blows from the direction of summer 


sunrise, while Lips is the name of the wind that — 


blows diametrically opposite to Caecias from the 
direction of winter sunset; and again, that Eurus 


is the name of the wind that blows from the direction _ ee 


of winter sunrise, while Argestes is its opposite ; and 
that the winds that lie between these are Apeliotes i. 


vs and Zephyrus. They say further that when Homer 


speaks of “the boisterous Zephyrus” he means what 
we call Argestes ; that Homer's “clear-blowing 


ee Zephyrus” is what we call Zephyrus, and that 


~ Homer’s “ Argestes Notus” is our Leuconotus; for — 

Leuconotus causes. very few clouds, while Notus 
‘proper is somewhat cloudy: “Even as when 
Zephyrus driveth the clouds: of Argestes Notus, 
smiting with deep storm.” Homer here means _ 
“the boisterous Zephyrus,” which usually seatters 


the thin clouds assembled by Leuconotus; for in’ _ et 








this passage “ Argestes ” is. applied to. * ‘Notas’ if 


an epithet. Such, then, are the corrections thet. es 
must be made to the remarks of Eratosthenes at SORE 
: the beginning of the first chapter of his Geography, 
“es 23 Bits. persisting — in his false — assumptions, 
- Eratosthenes says that Homer does not even Any ee 
that there are several mouths of the Nile, nor yeb oo fs: 
does he know the real name of the iver, though fe 





: Hesiod knows). for he mentions: ite 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 2.22-23 


name, it is likely that in Homer’s time its was net oe 
yet inuse; but as to the mouths, if the fact that — 


there were several, and not one only, was unnoticed 


or known’ to only a few, one might grant that’ S 
Homer had not heard of it. But if the river was — 


then, as it still is, the best-known and most 


marvellous thing in Egypt and decidedly the most 
worthy of mention and of historical record—and 
the same applies to its inundations and its mouths— 


who could ever assume either that those who brought Be 


to Homer the story of the River “Aegyptus” and 
the country “ Aegyptus,” and Egyptian Thebes, and 


Pharos, did not know about these mouths, or that if 


_ they knew, did not tell about them—except for the 
- reason that they were already well known? But it 
_ is more incredible still that he mentioned Ethiopia, 

_ Sidonians, Erembians, the sea beyond, tand the fact 
that the Ethiopians are “sundered in twain,’ and 
yet did not know about what was near at hand and _ 


well known, The fact that he did not mention | 


them i is no sign that he did not know about them— — 
he does not mention his own native country, either, 
nor many other things—but rather would one say 
that Homer thought the best-known facts were 
“not. worth mentioning to those who already. fener es 
them. ene 
ee OBS Equally unjust is the reproach they cast: upon ees 
Homer in the matter of the island of Pharos, ie 
because he says that it is “in the open sea”—as 
though he said this in ignorance. On the contrary, 
cone might use that statement as bearing witness to 
the fact that not one of the things which we have pee a 
oe just been. re about regarding. Parpts was un eae 


a The Atlantic Ocean. 7 
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(GEOGRAPHY, Tea 2 23-24 


| ingwa to the poet. You sight convince geuviclé of : 


it in the following way: Everybody who tells the — 
story of his own travels is a braggart; to this class. 


: belonged Menelaus, who had ascended the Nile as 


far as “Ethiopia, and had heard about the inundations _ 


of the Nile and the quantity of alluvial soil which 
the river deposits upon the country, and about the = oe 
large extent of territory off its mouths which the = 
river had already added to the continent: by silting 
—so that Herodotus! was quite right in saying that Cah 

_ the whole of Egypt is “a gift of the River Nile”; 


and even if this is not true of the whole of Eeyat 3 
it certainly is true of the part embraced by the 


» Delta, which is called Lower Egypt; and Menelaus - 
was told that the island of Pharos had been “in the 
open sea” in ancient times; so he falsely added that 
it was still “in the open sea,” although it was no 


longer “in the open sea.” However, it was the poet _ 
who. elaborated this. story, and therefore from 
it we may conjecture that Homer knew about 











the inundations of the Nile. and about its mouths: as ae 
well. | moe 
Ode The: same ‘mistake 3 is ‘made by those he say | ‘that pe 
oe ‘Homer i is not acquainted with the isthmus that lies hee 
between the Egyptian. Sea and the Arabian Gulf,and cone 
: that. hei isin error when he speaks of “the Ethiopians ee 
that are sundered in twain, the farthermost of men.” 
Men of later times are wrong when they. censure Ces e) 
~ Homer for | saying that, for it is 5 correct. Indeed, » Co 
: ~ reproach. that Homer is ignorant of this. isthmus: Cerone 
so far from being true, that I affirm not only that he 
ae knows about it, but that. he describes. it in-express: 
os terms, and that ‘the _ praciparions, beginning with = 


Neo 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1 2. 24 


Aristarchus and Crates, the leading. lights in’ 1 the os 
science of criticism, even though Homer speaks of 
it, do not perceive that he does. The poet says: 
v ‘the Ethiopians that are sundered in twain, the 


farthermost of men.” ~ About the next verse there is 


a difference of opinion, Aristarchus writing : “ abiding | 
some where Hyperion sets, and some where he rises’ 


but Crates: “ abiding both where Hyperion sets and ee ae 
where he rises.” Yet so far as the question at = 
issue is concerned, it makes no difference whether 
you write the verse one way or the other. For 


Crates, following the mere form of mathematical 
| demonstration, says that the torrid zone ‘is 
- “occupied”! by Oceanus and that on both sides of - 

this zone are the temperate zones, the one being 


. oa our side, while the other is on the other side of 





‘Now, just as these Ethiopians on our side of 


: One who face the south throughout the whole _ 
_ length of the inhabited world, are called the most __ 
remote of the one group of ‘peoples, since theydwell 
on the shores of Oceanus, so too, Crates thinks, we 


must conceive that on the other side of Oceanus _ 


also there are certain Ethiopians, the most remote 


of the other group of peoples in the. temperate » ~ 


_ zone, since they dwell. on the shores of this same 

Oceanus ; and that they are in two groups and are 

~ * sundered in twain” by Oceanus. Homer adds the see 

words, “ abiding | both where Hyperion sets and 

~- where he rises,” ” because, inasmuch as the celestial. ee ce 
zodiac calwaya hes § in n the penath above its bs comespgnding ree 





| For ihe. purposes of  acinonsteatton: Crates i identified ihe oe 
‘limits of Oceanus with those of the Sorrid eons an pe creas ae ee 








ee ton, which was not aimee true. : 
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GEOGRAPHY, Tes 24. 


forresteiid zodiac and inasmuch as itis latter does net ae 
by reason of its obliquity} extend outside the 
territory of the two Ethiopias, we must conceive 
that the entire revolution of the sun takes place ~ 
within the width of this celestial zone, and. that his 
risings and his settings take place herein, appearing 
| differently to different peoples, and now in this sign 


and now in that. Such, then, is the explanation . ‘of on 
Crates, who conceives of the matter rather as an 
astronomer ; but he might have put it more simply— ee 


still saving his point that this was the sense in which — 
the Ethiopians are “sundered in twain,’ as Homer 
has stated—namely, by declaring that the Ethiopians 
stretch along both shores of Oceanus from the rising 
to the setting of the sun. What difference, I say, 
— does it make with respect. to this thought whether 
we read the verse as Crates writes it, or as 
_ Aristarchus does—“ abiding some where Hyperion 
sets and some where he rises’? For this, too, 
~ means that Ethiopians live on both sides of Oceanus, 
both towards the west and towards the east. 


But Aristarchus rejects this hypothesis of Crates, 
and thinks that the people referred to as divided — 


“in twain” are the Ethiopians in our part of the. : 


co world, namely, those that to the Greeks are most : oo : 


. remote on the south ; but he thinks these are not so. 


divided “in twain”’ that there are two Ethiopias, we - 
the one lying towards the east and the other towards — haan 
the west, but that there is just one, the one that lies ee 


. south of. the. Greeks and is situated along Egypt; — 


and he thinks. that the poet, ignorant of this fact, oe 
just. as he was ignorant of those other matters which oe 
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GEOGRAPHY, r. 2, 24-25 | 


| Apollodorus hee ‘mentioned in the second Book’ of 
his work entitled « On the Catalogue of Ships,” : 
told what was. not true about the regions ins 
question. ek | 
"25. To reply. to Crates would require a long dies 
course, which would perhaps be irrelevant to my_ 
present purpose. As for Aristarchus, I approve of 


him in this, that he rejects the hypothesis of Crates, Pee 
which is open to many objections, and inclines to == 


the view that the words of Homer have reference to 
our Ethiopia. But let us examine Aristarchus on the 
other points; and, in the first place, take the fact 
that he too indulges ina petty and fruitless discussion 
of the text. For if the verse be written in either of © 
the two ways, it can fit his thought on the subject. 


oo For what difference does it make whether we say : 





- On our side of Oceanus there are two groups of 
_ Ethiopians, some in the east and some in the west,” 

or, “both in the east and in the west’? In the | 
second place, take the fact that Aristarchus champions _ 


a false doctrine. Well, let us suppose that the poet 
_is ignorant of the existence of the isthmus, but is 
referring to the Ethiopia on the confines of Egypt aS 
when he speaks of “ Ethiopians that are sundered in Hi 
twain.” What then? Are they not thus “ sundered See ae 
- in twain”? And did the poet make that statement = 
in ignorance? Is not Egypt also, are not the ees 
a Egyptians also, from: the Deltaupto Syene,“sundered 
- in twain” by the Nile, igh some where. Hyperion . sets Cyc BATS 
7 and some where he rises”? What is Egypt butsac’ eos 
= river valley, 9 which h the water r floods? Pe And es te valley ere ee 
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GEOGRAPHY, lL. 2. a5- 6. 


lies? on both sides of the river, toward ie cast ania fe 
toward the west. But. Ethiopia lies directly beyond 
Egypt and it is analogous to Egypt in its relation 
- both to the Nile and the other physical characteristics 


of the regions in question. For it, too, is narrow, 


long, and subject to inundations ; and its parts that | 
lie beyond. the territory subject to inundations are 


desert, without water, and habitable only in spots, : f 
both on the east and on the west. Of course, then on. 
Ethiopia also is “sundered in twain.” Or, again, = 


| did the Nile seem important enough for those who 
were drawing a boundary-line between Asia and 
_ Libya to serve as that boundary-line (since in length 


it stretches toward the south for more than ten | 
thousand stadia, and is of such width that it contains 


islands with many thousands of inhabitants, the — 
largest of which is Meroé, the residence of the King 
and the metropolis of the Ethiopians) and yet was — 
not important enough to “sunder” Ethiopia itself 
in twain”? And furthermore, the critics of the | 


~ men who make the River Nile the boundary-lne - 


between the continents bring this against them as _ : 


their most serious charge, that they dismember ee 
Egypt and Ethiopia, and that they reckon one part 

of each country to Libya and one part to Asia; or 
. that, if they do not wish such dismemberment, then ee 
either they do not divide the continents at all, OE. 8 ee 


else do not make the river the boundary-line. _ ne 


ian 96, But: Ethiopia may be divided. in. still See anes os 
i way, quite apart from this. For all those who have 
made coasting-voyages on the ocean along the shores 


of Libya, whether they started from the Red Sea or — 


from the Pillars of Heracles, always turned back, a : 
: aiter ‘they had advanced. a A certaty: distance, becanse | 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1 a 26-27 


ey were hindered by: ‘many perplexing ikea : 
stances, and consequently they left in the minds of — 
most people the conviction that the intervening space 


was blocked by an isthmus; and yet the whole 


Atlantic Ocean is one unbroken: body of water, and 
this is. particularly true of the Southern Atlantic. 


All those voyagers have spoken of the last districts 


to which they came in their voyagings as Ethiopic. ae ie 
territory and have so reported them... Wherein, | 


then, lies the absurdity, if Homer, too, was misled - 


by a report of this character and divided the 


Ethiopians into two groups, placing the one group in 
the east and the other in the west, since it was not 


known whether the intervening people really existed 
- or not? Furthermore, Ephorus mentions still another 
ancient tradition, and it is not unreasonable to believe — 
‘that Homer also had heard it. Ephorus says the 


Tartessians report that Ethiopians overran Libya as 


far as Dyris,! and that. some of them stayed in Dyris, | 
while others occupied a great part of the sea-board ; 


and he conjectures it was from this circumstance ‘ 


that Homer spoke as he did: “ Ethiopians that are oo 
-sundered in twain, the farthermost of men.” 
- 27. These arguments one might urge in reply teks me 
- Aristarchus and his followers, and also others still = 
more convincing, and thus set the poet free fromthe 
charge of gross ignorance. I maintain, forexample, 
that in accordance with the opinion of the ancient = 
- Greeks—just as they embraced the inhabitants of 
the known countries of the north under. the single ee 
~ designation ‘ £6 Scythians ”. (or “Nomads,” to use 
_ Homer’s term) and just as later, when the inhabitants — EP ee 
of the west. also were: discovered, they were. called Pee 
ws . a > The barbarian name efor the Atlas mountains, Seer 2) ae ? 
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: Celts’ ” and « Iberians,” or r by the camiionnd words oo 


“Celtiberians” and “ Celtiscythians,” the several 
peoples being classed under one name through : ignor- 
ance of the facts—I maintain, I say, that just so, in 
accordance with the opinion of the ancient Greeks, 
all the countries in the south which lie on Oceanus : 


were called “ Ethiopia.” And there is the following pe Rs : 
testimony to this statement. Aeschylus, in his Pro-. 


 metheus Unbound, speaks thus: “The sacred flood of | 
the Red Sea with its bed of scarlet sands, and the 


mere on the shore of Oceanus that dazzles with its Biles 


gleam of brass and furnishes all nourishment to _ 
_ Ethiopians, where the Sun, who sees all things, gives _ 
rest to his tired steeds and refreshes his. immortal 
body in warm outpourings of soft water.” . For since 
- Oceanus renders this service and maintains this 
relation to the sun along the whole southern belt, 
_. Aeschylus obviously places the Ethiopians also along 
this whole belt. And Euripides, in his Phaethon, 
says that Clymene was given “to Merops, the king — 


of this. country which is the first country that the : } ae 
Sun, as he rises in his chariot and four, strikes with 


his golden flame. And the swarthy men who dwell — 


upon the confines of that. country, call it the. bright oe 
stables of Dawn and Sun.”’ In this passage Furipides eo 
| assigns the stables jointly to Dawn and Sun,-but ooo ees 
in what immediately follows he says” that. these oe 


stables are near. to the dwelling of Merops,. and — ee 


indeed this is woven into the whole structure of = 
the play, not, I am sure, because it isa peculiarity Of ee 
oe the > Ethiopia whiely es next to Egypt, 3 Bene SAS 
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because it is a peculiarity of the sea-board that: 
stretches along the entire southern belt. Mvp w i 
28. Ephorus, too, discloses the ancient belief in 
_ regard to Ethiopia, for in his treatise On Europe he 


says that if we divide the regions of the heavens and — : 


of the earth into four parts, the Indians will occupy 
that part from which Apeliotes blows, the Ethiopians — 


. vise Hk from which Notus blows, the Celts the part. i : ; : 
on the west, and the Scythians the part from which 


the north wind blows! And he adds that Ethiopia 
and Scythia are the larger regions; for it is thought, © 
he says, that the nation of the Ethiopians stretches 
from the winter sunrise to sunset,? and that Scythia 
lies directly opposite in the north. That Homer is 

in agreement with this view is also clear from his 


7 : - assertion that Ithaca lies “ toward the darkness ’’— 
that is, of course, toward the north—“ but those 


others face the dawning and the sun” ; ; by which he | 
means the whole country on the southern side. And 


again this is clear when he says: “ Whether they — feat 


fare to the right, to the dawn and to the sun, or to — 


the left, to mist and darkness’; and from ‘this. oe 
passage too: “My friends, lo, now we know not 
where is the. place of darkness or of dawning, : MON 
where the sun that gives light to men goes beneath ts 
the earth, nor where he rises.” But about. all these 
"passages I shall speak more fully in my account of =. 


_ Tthaca.? And so, when Homer says, “For Zeus went 





eee yesterday t to nOgeaniis, o unto 9 the noble: > Ethiopians, twa can le 





a 1 On the eyitida see. , page 105, 


2 That is, on the due east: ak: west Tine drawn from: the eo ee 


- “south east point of, ue teh to the south- 
See a 38 fe es 
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kowsrepov eae ad TOV @Keavov Top xa? | 
bAov TO peonuBpwov Khia reTapevov Kab TOUS 


Aibtoras: 6 yap ay ToT) Todbe TOU Kd waTos ree: 
mpocBarys THY Sudvouay, Kal eri TO @xeavp gon 


Kat éqrt 7H Aidiorig. ob dé Neyer Kab TO 


Tov y ge AlOiérev | cyidy 
| tprdDev € éx LoAvpov opéoy idev, (04 5. 982) 


A ioov TO am peonuBpivdy TOTTOD, Tortuous Déyav : 


ov Tous ev Th Thiosdig, adn’, bs Ebnv mpdrepor, a 
mrdcas’ TLVaS Opovipuous, TOUS avanroyas é é ovTas < 


Tpos TE TOV mhEovTa év TH oxediar Ka TOUS EKEL 


peonuBpivovs, @s ay Aidioras, @s of Ileordixol 
T pos TE TOV Tlovrov Kal Tous omép TIS Aiyérrou ae 
Ai@ioras. ott oe Kat TOV qepl TOV. yepavev ee 


Aaryor KOLVOV TOLOULEVOS pyow 


ai 7 émel ovv xeeuava piven Kat Peo paroy 
— buBpov, fo 

 KNayyh Tat ye wérovras er’ ’Oxeavoio f pode, f 

. év8pdau Hoypaiours dovov xat wiipa baie : 





ipdaete ite ~ ae (3 4) : hy 


ou yap év pev vols xara THY “Eadia rémouy’ ve 


| Opéra fepopevn ul yépavos ert THY. peonuPplay, 
p86 Tols Kara tv “Iradiav 4 “IBnpiav otSapas 


He rots Kare Thy Kaoviav nal Baxrpraviy. Kata 


 macay ot Ty peonuBpwiy mapadtay Tod dKe- 


avod TaparelvovTos, ep” aracav 6e Kab Xetpo- a 


Cone duyotvrav, béxerOan Oct Kab. Tous Tuypatous ae 


oe -uapedevpivovs Kare, Tacay. a o ot borepov emi 
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= sist understand both words in amore general sense, . a vee 
“ Oceanus ” meaning the body of water that extends 


along. the entire southern belt, and the “ Ethiopians ” " 


meaning the people along the same extent; for upon : 
whatever point of this belt you fix your attention, 
you will be both on Oceanus and in Ethiopia. And = 
this is the meaning also of the words: “On his WEY one 
from the Ethiopians he espied Odysseus from ‘afary °°). 
from the mountains of the Solymi”- —which is 
equivalent to saying “from the regions of the | 
south’; for he does not mean the Solymi i in. Pisidia, 
cn but, as 7 said before,! he invents a people of the 
game name whom he depicts as occupying the same — 
-. position relatively to the sailor on his raft'and the 
people to the south of him (who would be the 
Ethiopians) as the Pisidians occupy relatively to the 
Pontus and to the Ethiopians that lie beyond Egypt. — 


And i in like manner Homer puts his assertion about — 


_ the cranes in general terms: “ When they flee from. ies 
the coming of winter and sudden rain, and fly with 
clamour toward the streams of Oceatius, bearing — oe 
slaughter and doom to the Pygmy men,” For it.is 
not the case ‘that the crane is seen migrating toward 


the. south only: in Greek lands, and never in Italy s 


: or Iberia, or in the regions of the Caspian Sea and ie one 
~ Bactriana. — | ‘Since, then, Oceanus stretches along thes 
entire: ‘southern. sea-board, and. since. the» cranes. een 
migrate in winter to this entire. sea-board, we must 2 0. 
admit that the Pygmies also are placed by mytholo gy ee 
on Sone > the entire extent of a ee teed And ee 





2 * Seo age 17 and footnote, oe fa : 
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TOUS Kar’  Byprrron Ai@lowas? pdvous perrryaryov 


| Kaul TOV mepl TOV Tuypatov NOvor,. ovder dv ein 
‘T™pos. a Taal. Kal yap ‘Axatous Ka “Apyetous a 
ou TavTas pév vov papev TOUS oTparevoarras emt 


"Dusoy, § ‘s Oxunpos dé Kanret mavras. TAPATAHTLOV 


6é éotiy 6 eyo ‘Kab mepl TOV Siya ty lara 5 


a AlOudrray, & ore be déyer Gar TOUS Tap OAnv | 
TeivovTas THY a@KeaviTey ag’ mdtou aVLOVTOS dpi | 


Hriou Svopéyou. oi yap olT@ eyouevor Aidiores. ae 


| dixa Sunpnutat puoids TO "ApaBio KoMT@, Os 
ap peonuBpivos KUKAOU THAT E aELoNOY@, ToTa- 

pod Sieny éy pajicer oxedov TL Kab TEVTAKLTX UMLDY 
ctadioy émt Tois puptows, mares & ov 1roXv Tay 


Kertov pet Sout T@ peyioTo@’ m pooerTe Sé7O une 
Kab TO TOV puxov ‘rovde TOD KONTOU Siéxew, THE 
Kara Tndoverov | Dardoons TpLaD. i) TeTTapoy oe 
Tpepav 0680p, Ny émexer 6 icOpuds. Kaarep ou eae 
OL Kaper repos TOV Svarpobvr ov THY. "Aciay amo i 


Ths AsBins Spov. evpuér Tepov nyooyrat TOUTOV — 
TOV ‘HTelpov ahotv Tov koMrop, ) Tov Neirov 


(rov pev yap Sunxey map ‘ONtyov TAaVTEAOS Aro 
Oararrns em Oddarray, TOV Oe Neihov ToNAa- 
wNAOLOV amo TOU. wKEaVOU Ouexern, @OoTe pn 
‘Searpeiy thy “Actay wacay aT THs AiBins)’ ee 


- TOUTOV. brrohapBave : TOV TpOToy Kary Ta peony 


. Bpwa pépn marta Kae Any TID oixovpévny Biya. a 


mage SenphieGat vopioas TOV TOwNT yy 7@ KONTO ToUT@? oe 


pane TOS ou myvoes TOV tab pdr, b ov OUTOS. Tove apes 7 toad 
oh Alydarioy médaryos 3 eG | oe 
ee a Borepov éxl trols Kar’ Atyyrroy ‘atblones? “Madvig, fo us 
ae Borepoy Tous Aldloras erly rovs Kar Alyunrov. es 








padre, 1B - omitted a. ‘the ‘Dubner edition without an : ue 
oe apport * reason. fe ne e os 
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men of later perierations restrieted the: ay: about 


the Pygmies to the Ethiopians next to Egypt alone, of. 


_ that would have no bearing on the facts in angient 

times. For nowadays we do not use the terms _ 
« Achaeans” and “ Argives”’ of all who took part in — 
. the expedition against Troy, though Homer so uses 
them. Now what I contend in the case of the - 


Ethiopians that are “sundered in twain’’ is similar oe 


to this, namely, that we must interpret “ Ethiopians” - 
as meaning that the Ethiopians extend along the — 


whole sea- -board of Oceanus from the rising to the — i. 
me setting sun. For the Ethiopians that are spoken of 


_ in this sense are “ sundered in twain” naturally by 


the Arabian Gulf (and this would constitute a con-— 





siderable part of a meridian circle) as by a river, 
being in length almost fifteen thousand stadia, and 


in width not much more than. one thousand stadia, 











I mean at its greatest width ; and to the length we 
must add the distance by which the head of this 
gulf is separated from the sea at Pelusium, a journey 


of three or four days—the space occupied by the - 


isthmus. Now, just as the abler of the gesgrapnels ns 
who separate Asia from Libya regard this guif as 


| "more natural boundary-line between the two cone | 
. tinents than the Nile (for they say the gulf lacksbut = = 





ere] little of stretching from sea to sea, whereas the | moe 


Nile is separated from Oceanus by many times. that | 


- distance, so that it does not separate Asiaasa whole 
~ from Libya), i in the same way I also assume that the 


- poet considered that the southern 1 regions as a. whole | 
throughout the inhabited world were “sundered in 


twain” by this gulf, How, then, can the poet have 





been ignorant of the isthmu which the lt forms. So Aes 









_ with the Sore 1 Sear. ae 
vt a 1 Medizerrnean. 
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99, Kal yap 8) nab teddws ddoyor, ef TAs ev 


Aiyurrious @rBas xSer cadds, al dvéyover Tis 
cab has Oardrrys OTAOLOUS pLKpov amroNei- 
movras Giro TaV TeTpaKicxXtAloy,’ TOV dé pyxXov 
rod ’ApaBiov KoXrov. pn 70et, poe Tov icOuov 


ve Nr ss ? 2 7 Uf VE IM ak oS a yt: ee 

 @op Kat avTov, TAATOS EXoVTa OV TreELoOVwOY 7 
: op : : , : \ 2 oN > ot : / et 
yittav cTadiov. odd 0 av adoywTepov doevev, 


Mos ; € ay, oo a 
ef tov pev Netroy der Oopwvupws TH TocavTn 
| , , ie 


: ey , f ee aN 8 ted Yo e7 a Pi eee 
Yopa NeyoLevov, THV ALTLAVY [LN EWPA TOVTOU' 


“C36 


uddota yap ay mpoonimro: ro pydev vd’ ‘Hpo- 


Sérov, SidTs SOpov Hv 4 Yopa tod woTapod Kal 
$1. TodTO HELvodTO TOV avTOU ovouaTos. adXws Te 

Tov map éxdotous idtoy tadr’ éotl yvopip@rata, 
& nal mapadoklay eye: tivd, nat év TO havep@ 
macw éott toovtov 8 éoti Kal } tod Neirov 
dvdBacts Kal } mpocxwous Tod TeAdyous. Kal 
cabdmep of mpocaybévtes mpos tHv Alyumrov 


obdéy mpdrepov iatopodat Tepl THs Yopas, } THY 


oon ! : Nes \ < a 
rod NetAov duc, ba TO Tods érixwplous pute 


 Kaivorepa TOUTOY Déyery Exery mpos avdpas Eévous, — ae 


par erupavéctepa Tep) Tov Tap adtois (Te ydp 


feropioavts wept tod Totapod KaTddndos Kal 





ol moppwOev axotovtes ovdev mpdoTepay iotopodar — 

 robrov. mpoartifer ody rovT@ Kal To pideldnpov — 

+ Tod mowmrod nab 7d pidéednpov, Srrep aire wap-— 

— tupodaw bacon Tov Biov avaypddover, xab €& 

— abrév 88 AapBdverar tov Toimudtwv moda 

—— mapadelypara tod Towdrov. obros pev ody ex 

—— Whredvov edéyyetar Kal eidds Kal Méyov potas — 
AL rerpaicoyiatav, Gosselin, for merraxoyiAtov; Groskurd, 
 Forbiger following; C. Hig 


yvopa yivetat Taca, omota tls éottv), obtw Kal 


















: Miler approving, oe 














claim for this reason to the same name as ike river. 


which are in some way marvellous are most widely — 
known, and manifest to everybody; such is the case — 





fact before anything else. To all this we must add 
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29. And indéed it is in the highest noe un-- 
~ reasonable that the poet had accurate. knowledge 
about Thebes in Egypt, which is distant from the 
Mediterranean Sea but a trifle less than four thousan 
stadia, and yet had no knowledge about the head of the | 
Arabian Gulf, or about the adjoining isthmus, whose 
width is not more than one thousand stadia; but it — 
would seem to be much more unreasonable that hee ee. 
knew the Nile bore the same name as the VASE ee eS 
country Aegyptus and yet did not see the yeason 
therefor; for the thought which has been expresse | 
by Herpdotus? would occur to one at once, namely, | 
that the country was “a gift of the river” and laid oe 


me Moreover, those peculiarities of each several country 


with the rising of the Nile as also the silting up 
of the sea. And just.as those who visit Egypt learn 
no fact concerning the country before they learn the 
nature of the Nile, because the natives cannot tell ae 
foreigners anything more novel or more remarkable 
. about their country than these particulars (for the. Pee 
- nature of the entire country becomes quite clear to. 
one who has learned about the river), so also those 
who hear about the country. ata distance learn this 


the poet’s fondness for knowledge and for trave 
- which all who have written on his life bear witn 
_and one may find many illustrations of © suel 
dilection in the poems. hg anes And 

proved, on many grounds, that ner t 

oe Leora says. what } 


a ‘Herod. 2 2. 5 aks 





comp 15. 1 ‘ae a ‘ 
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ta pinta ear ouyv ra Mav dear ’ eB iro | 

éyov. pias | 
BO. Gavudter 6é bel TOV » Alyerion Kal Bie 
7 pov, Tm pos: obs vov: pie 6 Noyoss eb pnd éxeivov 
Méyovtos Ta map auTots eruxe@pua TUVETT,: ana 
Kad dryvotay aitidvrar, } avtovs évoyous Setxvuciy 
6 oyos. — aTrOs 5é 76 By Neryevy ov TOD al eLOevaan 
onpetdov éoriv' obde yap Tas TpoTTas TOD Evpirov | 
| devel, oudsé Tas Geppondras, ovS’ Ghdka Telo — 
TOD wopiwov mapa. trois “EXAnowy, od py jyvoe 
ye. GAAa Kal Néyels ov Soxel Se tots eOedoKw- 


povow" OO TE éxeivous aiTtaTéov. 0 mrounrys Totvuy : a 
Sumeréas KANEL TOUS Torapous, ov TOUS Xetpdp- ae 
pous. povovs, ara Kal TavTAaS KOLWOS, OTL TXN- A 


podvrat mavres aro Tey opBpiav vddtwv adda 
tT) Kowov éml TOY KaT eFoxmy idiov yivera. 
Ges yap ay Tov xetndppovv dxovot Tis SuareTh 
Kab Gros Tov dévaovy evradda bé divrdacidler 
mas h eEoxX. Kat na drep eiot Teves UrepBodal 
él trepBorais, @s Td Kovpdrepov elvar pedrdod 
ond, Sevhorepov S€ Aaya PDpvyds, hat T0 oO. 


eX ew. yn TOV ay pov émurrohiis Aakavichs: obrens at 


foxy éml fox ouvTpexer én. ToD. Sumer Tov. : 


on Neihov Mito: 20 nae: rae aeculppovs. ome: : 





oy ‘Goinpanel. 2, ‘s. 3 ee 
a Aristarchus and Crabéet ‘respectively: 


8 That is, “‘heaven-fed” in the former case is need in. oe : oF 
PN ee Tiere a sense See ihe Greek word, is. “heaven fallen,” and ‘applica add 
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| ee silent ‘about what j is too obvious to mention, or e 

else alludes to it by an epithet.) Le : 
30. But I must express my amazement at ‘the 7 
Egyptians and Syrians,? against whom I am directing 
this argument, that they do not understand Homer 
even when he tells them about matters in their own 
countries, and yet actually accuse him of ignorance 
—a charge to which my argument shows that they 
themselves are subject. In general, silence is no — 


‘sign of ignorance ; for neither does Homer mention = 
the refluent currents of the Euripus, nor Thermo- 


pylae, nor yet other things in Greece, that are 
well-known, though assuredly he was not ignorant 


of them. However, Homer also speaks of things — ) 
well-known, though those who are wilfully deaf do 


~ not think so; and therefore the fault of ignorance 


is theirs. Now the poet calls the rivers ‘“ heaven- 


: oe specifically to: precipitate. descent. 





fed ’—not merely the winter torrents, but all rivers 
alike—because they are all replenished by the rains. 
‘But the general epithet becomes particular when’ 


applied to things in relation to their pre-eminence. 
For one would interpret “heaven-fed” in one way 
-of the winter torrent and in quite another. way Pane 
; of the ever-flowing stream; and in the latter case ts 
the pre-eminence is, one may say, twofold? And = 
just as there are cases of. hyperbole on hyperbole— Me 
for: example, ‘ “ lighter than the shadow of a cork,” 
“more timid than a Phrygian * hare,” “to own a” 
: farm. smaller than a Laconian letter”’ —just so there 
is a parallel case of pre-eminence on pre-eminence ee 
when the Nile is ‘spoken of as being “ “heaven-fed. oo 
For while the winter torrent: surpasses the other oa 








i. rth has reference to volume and: duration. _ 
4, The e Pitygian a slave ¥ was a a proverbial, sdhulec 








- in the latter” co oe See 
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TO TOUT, domep? TapayepvOnueba, Kal Ke 
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punpns vrrédaBe, Kal Tada, ™ pos elooTas’ Kaa 1s 
a 008 "AXKalos,’ Kaitot dycas apiyO at Kah ec: 
autos és. Alyur roy. ai 6é Tporxecers Kab ek. 

“Tey dva Bao eov pev SvvavrTat umovoeia Aas, Kal e& 


€ 


ov &é ele Tepl THS ‘Padpov. 0 yap loropay aUT@ i 


e 


mepl Tihs Pdpov, HaNROV- be i) Keown Pun, Sudte 5 


pev TOTE TOTOUTOV ATE yen | aro THS nTEeipou, ed” Bo, 


bcov dno, Spopov VEWS HMEpno Lov, ovK av elm a 
7 Scared pudmpuevn emt TocobTov é EUS HEVOS. i Pace 


8 F avaBaors Kal ab Mpoaxacers TowabTat TIES, Oi 


KOLVOTEPOD meta ar elxos jy é& ov cuvtels O° od 


TOUNTNS, ore TAEOV h Tore apeorixes THS YAS 7 


vijoos. Kata tv MeveXdov tapovciar, mpooéOnke ; 


tap éavToo HON Na Aue Sido Tne Tod meee 


 Bous _Xdpev. be OR, prBorosiat OUK. dyvotas * ae 
a inject Strou, "088 Ta rept Tob. mtprerte Kab 


2 1 Bore, A ‘Miller, for ds 5 . Pe Vogel a approving. 
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rivers in »-Fespect of being “ ‘heaven-fed,” the Nile, 

when at its flood, surpasses even the winter tor- — 
rents to. just. that extent, not only in the amount 
of its flood but also in the duration thereof. And 


‘so, since the behaviour of the river was known. tO: **. 
the poet, as I have urged in my argument, and 


since he has applied this epithet to it, we cannot - 


interpret it in any other way than that which I 
have pointed out. But the fact that the Nile eo: 
empties its waters through several mouths is a 


peculiarity it shares with several other rivers, and — 
therefore Homer did not think it worthy of mention, — 
| particularly in addressing people who knew. the 

- fact; just as Aleaeus does not mention those mouths, 


: : either, although he affirms that he too visited Egypt. 


But the matter of the: silting may be inferred not 
only from the risings of the river but also from 

what Homer says about Pharos. For the man who 
told Homer about Pharos—or rather, I should 
say, the common report that it was so and so far 


from the mainland—this report, I say, would wot. 


have got abroad falsified to such an extent as, the | 


distance which Homer gives, namely, a day’s rine 
for a ship 3. but as for the rising and silting, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the poet leamed asa 
-. matter of common knowledge that they were such 
and: such; and. concluding: from these facts that 
at the time of the visit of Menelaus the island = = __ 
was more distant from the mainland than it was 
in his. own. times, he added a distance many times. 


& as. great on his own. responsibility for: the sake of ao 


; the fabulous: element. Moreover, ‘the fabulous 
A creations are not, I take it, a sign of ignorance—not oe 


x 8, even tho: ose stories about, Proteus ane. we Fy gin ? A 
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TOV Toypaten, ob? ai TOV dappdsov Suvdpers, 

a ove et Tt aXXo TOLODTOV Ot momtat TAATTOVEL 
ov yap KaT dyvoltay TOY TOTTLKOD _deyerau, arr’ 
noovhs Kal TEprpews vapL. TOS Ooty Kat i dvvBpov 7 
ovoav gyoly dowp & exe; a : | 


as 88  Mepeayy eVOpiLOs, S0ev 7 ard pyas éicas 
és TOVTOV Rarrovaew aguace uevor pedav HSep. 
. : (Od. 4. 358) 


| DX ore TO BSpetov dedurety iSivarov, ovTE vy ; 
Udpeiav eK THs VI}TOU ryevéo Bas pyow, ana, THY : 
; dvaryoryny povny bid THY TOD NLpéevos aperiv, TO 


dap éx ths wepatas apicacbar Taphy, éEoyo- 
oyoupévou _ TWS TOU ToLnTow by eupacens, ort ae 
Tedayiav elev ov pos avnnGevav, adrua Tpos Sa Ba 


‘reabony Kab pudomoriay. | Ls 
"Evel 6€ Kat Ta mept Tis mrdvys ris 
“Mevcddou Rex GevTa ournyopely doxet 7H ayvoia — 
72 mepl TOUS TOTOUS éxeivous, Bértiov tows éoti, 
Ta éy tots erect TOVTOLS Cnrovpeva mpoexOepévous 
Gua tabrad te Siactel dae Kal mepl tod mountod 
drrohoyjoac bar cabaperepov. onol on mpos 


Tn vé payor o Mevédaos Heondearee: TOV TOY oo 


: Race Koopovy 


yap arohNd maBev x cab b EAN? dradndas. 


pening éy pnuct, Kar bySodrp é Free PBov i. 


a Kémpov PDowinnv TE Kad Aiyuntious Eradndels, : 
0 he Ci (xopny kat | ZuBovious 1 Kal Bpenbors. _ 
Kah AiBinv. | a. ee (Od. 4 81) ee 


c 38. Eros : Bé, pis thvas : Me Aitionas, may 7 
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nor the potent effects of magic potions, nor any : 
other such inventions of the poets; for these stories. 
are told, not in ignorance of geography, but in 
order to give pleasure and enjoyment. How does — 
it come, then, that Homer says that Pharos has | 
water, when it is without water: “And therein is a 
good haven, whence men launch the well-proportioned ; 


ships into the deep when they have drawn a store > 
of black water”? Now, in the first place, ib ig. 8 
not impossible that the source of the water has — 


- dried up; and, in the second place, Homer does 
not say that the water came from the island, but 
_ merely that the launching of the ships took place 
- thence—on account of the excellence of the harbour ; 
- but the water itself may have been drawn from 
the opposite mainland, since, in a way, the poet 


a by implication confesses that, when he applied the 


| term “in the open sea’’ to Pharos, he did not use it 


in a literal sense, but as an hyperbolical or mythical = 


statement. 


81. Now, since it is thought that Homer’s account 
of the wanderings of Menelaus, also, argues” for 
ignorance of those countries on his part, itis perhaps 
better to make a preliminary statement of the = 
questions called forth by those poems, and then abe 
once to separate these questions andthus speak more 
clearly in defence of the poet. Menelaus says,then, = 
to Telemachus, who has marvelledat the decorations 
- of the palace: “ Yea, after many a woe andwanderings 
manifold, I brought my wealth home; in ships,and 


in the eighth: year came hither. I roamed over — 


Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, and came to 
3 Ethiopians, | Sidonians, Erembians, and to. Libya.” we'd 


7 . Now aney ask to what Ethiopians he came in thus | | 
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ef Alybrrov' ¢ ove yap éy. TH eae Auds Garden 
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"GEOGRAPHY, : We 20g 


eae from Egypt (for no ‘Ethiopians live in. “the 
Mediterranean Sea, nor was it possible for ships | to. 


pass the cataracts of the Nile); and who. the 


Sidonians are (for they are certainly not those that — 
live in Phoenicia, since he would not have put the 


genus: first and then brought in the species) ; ; and | 


who the Erembians are (for that is a new name), 


Now Aristonicus, the grammarian of our own genera- 
tion, in his book Ox the Wanderings of Menelaus,has 
recorded opinions of many men on each one of 
the points set forth ; but for me it will be sufficient 
to speak briefly on ‘these questions. Of those who 


say that Menelaus “sailed” to Ethiopia, some pro- — 

- pose a coasting-voyage by Gades as far as India, _ 

making his wanderings correspond. exactly to the 

time which Homer gives: “In the eighth year I 
came back’’; but others propose that he sailed 

across the isthmus that lies at the head of the — 
Arabian Gulf, while still others propose that he 


sailed through one of the canals of the Nile. But, in — . 


the first place, Crates’ theory of a coasting-voyage 


is unnecessary—not that such a voyage would be 
impossible (for the wanderings of Odysseus ° would 
have been impossible), but because it serves no pie 
pose either as regards Crates’ mathematical hypotheses 
or as regards: the time consumed in the. wanderings. = 
For Menelaus was detained against his will because _ Sores 
of the difficulties of sailing (he himself says that out 
of sixty ships only five were left to him), andhealso 
- made intentional stops” for the sake of. trafficking, en 


For Nestor says: “Thus Menelaus, gathering 





% substance and gold, was wandering there with | his : — 
ships” ; [to which Menelaus adds :] « having roamed EE 
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GEOGRAPHY, oh 2s. at. 


voyage goa the isthmus or one of the ie ie 
would, if Homer mentioned such a voyage, be 


interpreted as a kind of fiction; but since he does 
not mention such a voyage it would be gratuitous 
and absurd for one to propose it. It would be absurd, 
I repeat, since before the Trojan War there was no 
canal; and the person who undertook to build one—_ 


I mean Sesostris!—is said to have abandoned the ~— 


undertaking because he supposed the level of. the 2 
Mediterranean Sea was too high. Furthermore, the 


isthmus was not navigable either, and Eratosthenes’ 
conjecture is wrong. For he thinks that the breaking 


of the channel at the Pillars of Heracles had not yet 


_ taken place and that in consequence the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, since it was of a higher level, joined — 
the exterior sea at the isthmus and covered it, but 

after the breaking of the channel took place at the 


Pillars, the Mediterranean Sea was lowered and thus. 
exposed the land about Casium and Pelusium, as far | 


as the Red Sea. Now what historical information — | 
have we regarding this break at the Pillars to the 
effect that it did not yet exist before the Trojan — 


War? But perhaps—you will say—the poet has 


| represented Odysseus as sailing through the strait 
at the Pillars into the ocean (as though a channel soe 

_. were already i in existence). at the same. time: thatehes 025 

conveys Menelaus by ship from Egypt into the Red 

_ Sea (as though a channel were not yet in existence) VER 

| Furthermore, Homer brings in Proteus as saying TOG oo ee 

me ~Menelaus : ae Nay, the deathless gods will” convey — Coby 

| ‘thee to the ee) Plain. and to the. end of Ene - 
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| GEOGRAPHY, 1.2. 31-32 
earth.” What end of the earth, pray? Why, the ae 


3 


citing of “ Zephyrus”’ shows that he means by this 
remote region a place somewhere in the west: “But — 


always Oceanus sendeth forth the breezes of the 








clear-blowing Zephyrus.” ‘Really, these matters are : 
full of puzzling questions. teen, 


32. If, however, the poet had heard that this : 


isthmus. was once submerged, should we not have 
all the greater reason for believing that the Ethiopians, 


_ since they were separated by so great a strait, were 
really “sundered in twain”? And how could 
_ Menelaus have gotten treasures from the remote 

Ethiopians who lived along Oceanus?. For at the 


- moment when they marvelled at the ornaments them- __ 


selves in the palace of Menelaus, Telemachus and 
_ his companions marvelled at the great quantity of 
them—“of gold and of amber and of silver and of ° 
_ ivory”; but with the exception of ivory, there is 
no great store of any of these things among those _ 
people, most of whom are the poorest of all peoples — 
and are wandering shepherds. «“ Very true,” you — 


say; “but Arabia and the regions as far as India 


ne belonged to them; and though Arabia alone of all a 


these countries has the name ‘Blest, India is sup- 
_ posed and reported to be in the highest degree 

_ fblest,’ even though people do not so call it by 
“name.” Now as to India, Homer did not know of 
it (for had he known of it, he would have men. 
tioned it); but he did know the Arabia which is 
to-day called “Blest.”1 In his time, however, it = 

_. was not rich, and not only was the country itself 
"without resources but most of it was occupied by 
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GEOGRAPHY, I. 2. 32) 


dwellers i in tents. The part of Arabia. that Pe os 


the spices is small; and it is from this small terri- — 


tory that the country got the name of “ Blest,” 


because such merchandise is rare in our part of the 


world and costly. To-day, to be sure, the Arabs 


are well to do and even rich, because their trade is 
extensive and abundant, but it is not likely to have 


been so in Homer’s time. So far asthe mere spices 
are coneerned, a merchant or camel-driver Might. 


attain to some sort of wealth by trafficking in them, — 
whereas Menelaus needed booty or presents from — 
kings or dynasts who had not only the means to 
give, but also the good-will to make him presents 


because of his distinction and fame. The Egyptians, 

_ however, and the neighbouring Ethiopians and 

_ Arabs, were not wholly destitute of the means of 
_ livelihood, as were the other Ethiopians, nor wholly 
ignorant of the fame of the sons of Atreus, particu- 


larly i in view of the successful issue of the Trojan 
War, and hence Menelaus might hope for profit from — 


them. Compare what Homer says of the breastplate — 
of Agamemnon: “The breastplate that in time past 
Cinyras gave him for a guest-gift ; for afar in Cyprus 
did Cinyras hear the mighty tale.” Furthermore, Wee oe 
~-maust assert that Menelaus’ time in his wanderings Was. oor Ly 
_ spent mostly in the regions about Phoenicia? Syria? 
Egypt, and Libya, and in the countries round Cyprus ee 
and, generally speaking, along the Mediterranean = 
- sea-board and among the islands, For Menelaus 3) 
might procure guest-gifts among these peoples = 
and also enrich himself from them by violence and 
robbery, and more particularly from those who had pee 
been allies of the Trojans. But. the barbarians that ees 
a lived. outside ‘these. regions o at a distance could Seer 
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‘GEOGRAPHY, Ie a 32-33. 


prompt in ‘him no “such expectations. Now Homer - 
says that Menelaus “came to” Ethiopia, not— 
meaning that [he really came into Ethiopia, but 
that] he reached its frontier next to Egypt. For 
perhaps at that time the frontier was still nearer 





Thebes! (though to-day it is quite near)—I mean the __ 
frontier that runs by Syene and Philae. Of these. 
towns the former belongs to Egypt, but Philae is 
inhabited alike by Ethiopians and Egyptians. © Ben? eee cas 
cordingly, when Menelaus came to Thebes, it need 

not. cause surprise if he also came as far as the — 


frontier of the Ethiopians or even farther, especially _ 
since he was enjoying the. hospitality of the 
king of Thebes? And it is in the same sense. 


a that Odysseus says he “came to” the country. of the 








- Cyclopes, although he did not get any further away 
_. from the sea than the cave; for he says that the 
eave lay ¢ “on the edge” 3 of ‘the country, I believe ; 
and again in referring to the country of Aeolus, to 


the Laestrygonians and the rest—wherever, I sayy ae 


he so muchas came to anchor, he says he “came to” 
the country. It is in this sense, therefore, that | 


Menelaus “came to” + Ethiopia and inthis sense to 
Libya, too, namely, that he “touched at” certain = 
points; and it is from. his having touched there 0 8k: 
that. the harbour at Ardanis above Paraetonium is ee 





Py called “Menelaus.” 
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GEOGRAPHY, ba 2. 33 


Hi For: the sons of prone heaued: Odneus. were no- 
more, neither did he still live, and the golden-haired 


Meleager was dead”’; and, “So fared he to Ida”’ and i 


tO XG Gargaros s-and, *. But they possessed Euboea” 
—and “ Chalcis and Eretria” ; and likewise Sappho, ins. 
the verse: “ Either Cyprus or Paphos of the spacious — 

harbour holds thee.” And yet there was another 


reason which induced Homer, although he bad | : Alas | 


already mentioned Phoenicia, to repeat Phoenicia in 


a special way—that is, to add Sidon to the list. For 


merely to list the peoples in their proper order it 
was quite enough to say: “I roamed over Cyprus 
and Phoenicia and Egypt, and came to Ethiopia.’ 
_ But in order to suggest also the sojourn of Menelaus — 


among the Sidonians, it was proper for Homer to 


repeat as he did, or even add still more than that; 
_and he suggests that this sojourn was of long duration 


a by his praise of their skill in the arts and of the | 








hospitality formerly extended to Helen and Paris by © 
these same people. That is why he speaks of many 
Sidonian works of art stored up in the house of 
Paris—“ where were her. embroidered robes, the : 
work of Sidonian women, whom godlike Alexandros — 


himself brought from Sidon, that joumey wherein _ | feyu | 
he brought back Helen to his home” ; and in the | Sy 
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house of Menelaus too, for. Menelaus says. to 


 Telemachus: “I will give thee a mixing-bowl _ 
_. beautifully wrought ; it is all of silver, and the lips. 


thereof are finished with gold, the work of Hephaestus; 

and the hero Phaediiius, the king of the Sidonians, 
gave it me, when his house sheltered me on my 
coming thither.” But the expression “the work of — 


Hephaestus” moust be regarded asa case of hyperbole, oe 
just as beautiful things are spoken of as “works of | 
Athene,” or of the Craices: or of the Muses. For 
Homer makes it clear that the Sidonians were makers 
of beautiful works of art, by the praise he bestows 
on the bowl which Euneos gave as a ransom for. 
i Lycaon ; his words are: “In beauty it was far the 
best in all the earth, for artificers of Sidon wrought. 
. it cunningly, and men of the Phoenicians brought it.” 


34. Much has been said about the Erembians ; but 
those men are most likely to be correct who believe 


that Homer meant the Arabians. Our Zeno! even 
writes the text accordingly: “And I came to the > 
E thiopians and Sidonians and Arabians.” ‘However, a 
it is not necessary to change the reading, for Tb igh 
old. Iti is better to lay the confusion to the change sec tee! 
of their name, for such change is frequent and = 
7 noticeable among: all nations, than to change. the Sere, 

reading—as in fact some do when they emend © 
by changing. certain. letters. But it would seem pecan 
that the view of Poseidonius is best, for here. Be es 
- derives. an etymology of the words fron: the uae ete 
| of the pia and their common 
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For the nation of the Armenians and that ofthe Syrians ts 
and Arabians betray a close affinity, not only in their 


language, but in their mode of lifeandin their bodily 
build, and particularly wherever they live as close": 


neighbours. Mesopotamia, which is inhabited by 
these three nations, gives proof of this, for in the 
case of these nations the similarity is particularly 


noticeable. And if, comparing the differences of 


latitude, there does exist a greater difference between 
the northern and the southern people of M esopotamia 


than between these two peoples and the Syrians in e 


; the centre, still the common characteristics prevail. 
And, too, the Assyrians, the Arians, and the Aram- 
maeans display a certain likeness both to those just — 


mentioned and to each other. Indeed, Poseidonius — 


conjectures that the names of these nations also are 
_ akin; for, says he, the people whom we call Syrians 
are by the Syrians themselves called Arimaeans and 
- Arammaeans; and there is a resemblance between 
~this name and those of the Armenians, the Arabians 
and the Erembians, since perhaps the ancient Greeks 


| gave the name of Erembians to the Arabians, and 


since the very etymology of the word “ Erembian ” 


- contributes to this result. Most scholars,indeed,de- 

rive the name “Erembian” from eran embainein,} erry cct 
 aname which later peoples changed to “ Troglodytes Se ag 
for the sake of greater clearness, Now thes cao 
et Troglodytes are. that. ‘tribe. of. Arabians: who. live One SES 
- the side of the Arabian Gulf next to_ Egypt and ec eet 
Ethiopia. It was natural for the poet to mention os 


- these Erembians and to say t that Menelaus “ came to” 


them, in the same sense in which he says that = = 
: Menelaus. ff came. tee the Ethiopians (for they too - pS 


a * To go 4 into the ¢ arth, be 
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‘AiBloiras TH yap ) OnBald. kal odrot ornate, | 
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are near the territory of Thebes); - ueeeiee they. 
were mentioned not on account of their handicraft — 
nor yet on account of the profit Menelaus made 
among them (for that could not amount to much), : 







but on account of the length of his sojourn among __ 


them and the fame of having visited them; for it : 
was a famous thing to have travelled so far ‘abroad: | 






This is the meaning of: “ Many were the menwhose 


- towns he saw and whose mind he learnt’; and of : 
_ © Yea, and after many woes and wanderings manifold, | 
I brought [my wealth home in ships}. Hesiod in 
his - Catalog gue speaks of “the daughter of Arabus, 

_ the son of guileless Hermaon 1 and of Thronia the — 
- daughter of king Belus.” And Stesichorus says the — 
game thing. Therefore, we may conjecture that at — 
_ the time of Hesiod and Stesichorus the country was 

already called Arabia from this “ Arabus,” although 
it may be that it was not has so called in the times 
of the heroes. 
35. Those scholars who invent the explanation . 
that the Erembians are some particular Ethiopian. 
tribe, or, again, a tribe of Cephenians, or thirdly, a 














tribe of Pygmies—or a host of other tribes—are less 


deserving of credence, since in addition to the in-— 






_eredibility of their theories. they betray a tendency at 
to. confound myth and history. Like them are the 
writers who tell of Sidonians on the Persian Gulf, 
. or somewhere else on Oceanus, and who place the prea: 
wanderings of Menelaus, and likewise place the ==> 

is Phoenicians, out in Oceanus. And not the Teast oo 
reason for not believing them is the fact that they 

| contradict 0 one e another, ‘s ‘For: some of them a cme oe 
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even the Sidontans siho: are. our neighbours are 
colonists from the Sidonians on Oceanus, and they 

actually add the reason why our Sidonians: are. 
called Phoenicians,} namely, because the colour of 
the Persian Gulf is “red”; but others hold that 
the Sidonians on Oceanus are colonists. from our 
Phoenicia. And there are some who transfer 





Ethiopia also to our Phoenicia, and who say that - 


the adventure of Andromeda took place in Joppa, | 


though the story is surely not told in ignorance of n° 


‘its local setting? but rather in the guise of myth; 
and the same is true of the stories that Apollodorus 
cites from Hesiod and the other poets without even 
. realising i in what way he is comparing them with the 
stories in Homer. For he compares what Homer | 
_ says about the Pontus and Egypt and charges him 
with ignorance, on the ground that, though he 
wanted to tell the truth, he did not do so, but in- 
his ignorance stated as true what was not. true. 
Yet no one could charge Hesiod with ignorance 


when he speaks of “men who are half-dog,” of — : 


“Jong-headed men” and of “ Pygmies”; no y more 
should one charge Homer with ignorance when he ‘ 
tells these mythical stories of his, one of which is. 


that of these very Pygmies ; nor Aleman when he ee 


tells about “ GeblTooted men” 5 nor Aeschylus when 


he speaks of “ dog-headed men,” or of “men with 
eyes ine their breasts,” or of “ one-eyed. men! Bye 
since, at all events, we do not ‘pay much attention 
to prose writers, either, when they. compose stories 
on many subjects in’ ‘the guise of history, even _ 


if they do not ‘expressly acknowledge that they 


are dealing. ins myths. For it is self-evident that ae 
i they 2 are e weaying. in x maytag inteutionally, n not ft Aapaigh soe de ates 
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ignorance of the facts, but through an atenpand 


invention of the impossible, to. gratify the taste for c 


_ the marvellous and the entertaining, But they give 
the impression of doing this: through ignorance, — 
because by preference and with an air of plausibility _ 
they tell such tales about the unfamiliar and the 


unknown. Theopompus expressly acknowledges thei 7 
practice when he says that he intends to narrate 


‘myths too in his History—a better way than that of 


: Herodotus, Ctesias, Hellanicus, and the authors: of a | 
” the Histories of India.? aes 
86. What Homer says about the behaviour ‘be as 


| Oceanus i is set forth in the guise of a myth (this too . 


Ma is a thing the poet must aim at); for he borrowed 


ee she mingled the false with the ‘trae. At an 


_ the myth of Charybdis from the ebb and flow of the 

: tides; though even Charybdis herself is not wholly 
+ an invention of Homer, for she was dressed up by 
him in accordance with what had been told him 
about the Strait of Sicily. And suppose that by the 
words, “For thrice a day she spouts it forth,and — 
thrice a day she sucks it down,” Homer does affirm 


that the refluent tide comes in three times within | 
the course of each day and night (although itcomes 
fl in but twice), he might be permitted to express Hig a 
this way; for we must not suppose that he used ~ 
‘these words in ignorance of the facts, but for the — 


ae sake of the tragic effect and of the emotion of fear — 


upon which Circe plays largely in what she says to _ : 








~ Odysseus in order to terrify him ; and for that reason _ ee 





OE in these \ very lines Circe has said: ‘For thrice a day A: oe 
Be she spouts it forth and thrice | a day she sucks ihe Se 








i ‘Deimachus, Meguathenes, ‘Onesicritus, Nearchus. and poe 
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down—a terrible sight! Never. mayest thou be 

there when she sucks the water, for none might save | 
thee from thy bane, not even the Earth- Shaker.” ; 

Yet Odysseus later on was present when she 
“sucked it down,” and he did not perish; as he 
himself says: Now she had sucked down the salt 
sea-water, but I was swung up on high to a tall — 
fig-tree, whereto I clung like a bat.” Then waiting — 





for the pieces of wreckage and laying hold of them — he eae 


again, he saved himself on them; and so Circe lied. 
And as she lied in this statement, so she lied in that. 
_ other statement, “for thrice a day she spouts it 
forth,” instead of “twice a day,” although it is true, 
ak the same time, that this kind of hyperbole is 
- familiar to everybody—as, for instance, when we say 
- “thrice-blessed” and “ thrice-wretched.” The poet. 

himself says: ‘ Thrice-blessed those Danaiins” ; 
and again: “ Welcome, thrice-prayed for”; and. yet 


4 
again: re Into three, yea, into four pieces.” Perhaps — 


one might infer also from the time involved that 


Homer is, in a way, hinting at the truth; for the 


fact that the pieces of wreckage remained so long 
engulfed and were only tardily cast up for Odysseus, ee 
who was longing for them and constantly clinging to 
the limbs of the. tree, better. suits the assumption == 
that the refluent tide came in. twice, rather than yee. 


- thrice, during the twofold period, consisting of a day 


and a night : a oF Steadfastly I clung,’ he says, till cs 2 
she should vomit forth mast and keel again; and. ge 
- date they came to my desire, At the hour when 3 Bo, 
man rises BP from the assembly and goes to. Sapper, ok Ars 
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the arbiter of many eae of. the young men. n that : | 


plead their cases, at that hour the timbers came _ 
forth to view from out Charybdis.” All this gives 
the impression of a considerable lapse of time, and _ 


particularly the fact that the poet prolongs the time 
to the evening, for he does not merely say in general ae 
terms, “at the hour when the Judge rises up,’ but 


he adds “arbiter of many quarrels”’; hence he had Leg “ty 
been detained somewhat longer than usual. And | 
another consideration: the means of escape which 


the poet offers the shipwrecked Odysseus would not 
be plausible, if each time, before he was carried far 
away by the tide, he was pamediaie'y thrown back 
7 by the refluent tide.! , 
"37. Apollodorus, agreeing with Eratosthenes and 
his school, censures Callimachus, ee though a 
. scholar, Callimachus names Gaudos? and Corcyra as 
scenes of the wanderings of Odysseus, i in defiance of 
Homer's fundamental plan, which is to transfer to” 
‘Oceanus the regions in which he describes the 
wanderings as taking place. But if the wanderings — 


never took place anywhere, and if this is wholly ae [ a, 
fiction of Homer's, then Apollodorus’ censure is 
just. Or if the wanderings did take place, but. Ba ae 





other regions, then Apollodorus should have sai 


at the outset and should have told in what regions _ oe 
? they took place, thus at once correcting theignorant = 
view of Callimachus. But. since the story cannot: oe 
- with plausibility be called wholly. afiction,asI have 
_ shown above, and since no other places are pointed = 
out that have a greater claim to our credence, Palle eee 





. _ machus might, be absolved. from censure. ns 


2 The island of Gozo, south of Sicily, which Caltinachne Ae 
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. éxeivos Katéoty. mrpos yap NeavOn tov Kutienvon 

pidorimoTépws avrTidéyov, eimévra Sri of "“Apryo-- 

 vabrat wéovres eis Daow tov bp ‘Onypou Kah 
‘Tay GAY ouoroyoUpmevoy TrodD, ispvcavro Ta 
Ths ‘Idaias pntpds iepda rreph KvGicov, apy 
— hyot pnd’ eidévan tiv eis Dow drodnulay TOD 
— Tdcovos"Opnpov. roito § ob pdvov roils ig’ 
“Opnpou Aeyoudvors pdyerar, GNXd kad tots tae 
avrod. gyal yap tov “AyidrXa AéoBov ev 
wop0jcat Kal dra Yopla, Anuvov 8 amooyérbay 





Kal Tov TAnoloY vicoV Sid THY mpos “lacova xah 


Tov viov Kivewy cuyyéverav rov! rére THY VRoov 
-KaTéXovTa. TOS OdV 6 ToLnTns ToUTO wey Hoe, — 
ry eo: ” oo 7, Se 
Ovore ovyyevels } opoebveis 4 yeiToves } étracody 
ra. “ : > ; oe : 
oixeton umApyov & Te ’AyirArEdS Kab 6 ‘Tacov 
ef 7) / Yn. a ; tA’ € » Qc ea. . 
(Omep ovdapudber EAROOEv, GAN ex TOD eTTANOUS 
apporépous eivar ovvéBaive, wah roy péev loddXeLov, 
(Tov 8 ék ris DOdridos ’Ayaridos uTapyew), — 
BO amy j : ; ees : a“ A j / : 
tobTo 8 Hyvoer, mdbev érArOe? 7 ‘Idcou, 
| , Aoi Se ee ee aad 
(Oerrare cal “Iwrkio un daXouTh ey pep th 
_ maTtplos pndeuiay Katadereiv tadoxijy, Aruvov — | 
66 KaTacTicas Kipiov Tov vidv; kal Teday paw: 
— peer Kal tas Tlediddas Kab thy “AXkenoriy3 hy 
peer Kat Tas Ledddas wal roy “Adenoti® thy 
apioTny avtév, kal tov viv abtig 


—— Ebpndov, rov bm’ Adurire reve Sia yay 


— *"AMenoris, edlao Ouyarpay e805 dplorn: 


ae os thy “Adkinotiv, Kramer inserts, 


«4 aby, HL, Kallenberg inserts, before rére Pos 
 ® ériiabe, Cobet, for #rGe ; Bernadakis, A. ‘Vogel, approving, ie 

















_ GEOGRAPHY, 1.2.38 
_38. Nor is Demetrius of Scepsis right; on the 


contrary, he is the cause of some of the mistakes of 


Apollodorus. For in his excessive. eagerness to 
refute the statement of Neanthes of Cyzicus that 
the Argonauts erected the sanctuary of the Idacan._ 
Mother ! in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus when they 
were sailing to Phasis? on the voyage which is 
admitted by Homer and other writers, Demetrius 


says that Homer knew absolutely nothin g about. the |< : 


voyage of Jason to Phasis. Now this isopposed not 
only to Homer’s statements but to the statements — 


_ made by Demetrius himself, For Demetrius says that 
_ Achilles sacked Lesbos and other places, but spared 
‘Lemnos and the islands adjacent thereto on account 


of his kinship with Jason and with Jason’s son 





_ Euneos who at that time possessed the island of 
Lemnos. Now how comes it that the poet knew 
this, namely, that Achilles and Jason were kinsmen 
or fellow-countrymen, or neighbours, or friends in 
_ Some way or other (a relationship that could not be 
due to any other fact than that both men were 
Thessalians, and that one was born in Iolcus and the 


other in Achaean Phthiotis), and yet did not know. 
_ what had put it into the head of Jason, a Thessalian: 00.7. 
_and an Iolcan, to leave no successor on the throne of 

_ of his native country, but to éstablish his sonaslord 
of Lemnos? And did he know about Pelias and the 
_ daughters of Pelias, and about Alcestis, the noblest 
of them, and about her son “Kumelus, whom 
Alcestis, fair among women, bare to Admetus, 


- Alcestis that was most beauteous to look upon of — 





_ the daughters of Pelias,” and yet, as regards the LS 
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rov Se rep) Tov Wasa ounSdrrov Kal rip 
| ‘Apy® Kat Tovs “Apyovavras, Tey pev opodoryou- 
| pévoy mapa Taow daviKcoos hy, év 667) axcav@ 
Tov TOP Ailjrou riod eratrer, a ‘px » wSepay ae 


e& t ee haBev 5 oy 


‘Os ey yap &rayvres Aeyoveww, 6 re} ee dp- | 
xis Gaya? él Ddow eyes wiGavov Tt,70d Tedious 
: otethavr7os, Kab y) emdvocos Kai 9 ev TO Tapa a 
pioov oondy é erriepareca Kal vi) Aia 4 él wréov 
 yevnbeioan Tran, xabdrrep Kal TO ’OSuace? Kab 
TO Meverdg, éx Tav ett vov Seucvupdvor Kab 
TET TEU HEVOD, ere 88% bx THS Opsipov dovis. ee 
4 re yap Ala Setxvutas rep) Paow mors Kai 

0 Aljrys TETLOTEVTAL Bacideboas Tis Korxidos, ea 
ah? gate Tois éxel roDT emrexeoptov Tobvopa. a] Te 

Myjbeva dappanis ioropelras, Kab oO TwodT os TAS 
éxel Yopas éx TOY Ypucelwv Kal dpyupetov Kal 
ze aLdmpetov Kat Xarwebory # OuKaiay Tuva Umaryopever : 

D. mpopacw THS orpareias, Ka? iy Kab Ppifos. . 
_ TmpoTepov Eorerke TOY mOdY TobTOy Kab €or 
- Orouyijwara Ths apcoty oTparelas, TO TE Ppigesov 
7d év Tois. peboptors THS Te Korxédos Ka Ths i 
_ T8nplas, kat ta “lacovera, & “TOANAXOD kal THs 
| Appevias rab Tis Mndias nab tov Tryovoxspav a 

auTals Torey “Belevuran. = Kad pie Kab mepl — 

i ee ee apxais mois, Corais, for tn & doxiis é mots . 


ha ee 


Dellenkeve indsrta.-t before én] bao, 
s. tri dé, Madvig, for éorfy.. | 


. “tual fa ee Approving. tone es 


x66 








4 ednpelar Kad. xarnelor Balan Miller, for eaaplar ra S 
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adventures: of Jason: and: ihe Argo and the fers . 
nauts, had never heard of the things that are agreed | 
upon by everybody, but invented the voyage away 






from Aeétes’ country and placed it on Oceanus, with- — : 


out any foundation for his story in history ? oe 
39. For, as all admit, the original voyage to 







| Phasis eed by Pelias, the return joyage and: - sy 
the occupation, however considerable, of islands on 


the coasting-voyage thither, contain an element of 







plausibility, as do also,.I am sure, the wan derings oe 


- which carried Jason still further—just. as there is 
an element of plausibility. in the wanderings of: 
both Odysseus and. Menelaus—as evidenced by | 


: things still to this day pointed out and believed 
in, and by the words of Homer as well. For | 
example, the city of Aea is still shown on the 


Phasis, and Aeétes is believed to have ruled over 
_ Colchis, and the name Aeétes? is still locally current 
_ among the people of that region. Again, Medea 
the sorceress is a historical person ; and the wealth 
of the regions about Colchis, whieh is derived from _ 
the mines of gold, silver, iron, and copper, suggests 















a reasonable motive for the expedition, a motive = 
which induced Phrixus also to undertake this voyage | Seer aa 
at an earlier date. Moreover, memorials of both = 
expeditions still exist: the sanctuary of Phrixus,? 9 


situated on the confines of Colchis and Iberia, and 







the sanctuaries of Jason, which are pointed out : ne 
. in many places in Armenia and. Media and in thes 
= e countries adjacent. thereto. More than th: it is. ae 









2 ‘Acétes. was a spabeoagm of a , dynasty of Colehian wings, 


| : See Xenophon, Anabd. 5. 6.37. 
fae One this:  Senceery: and Ther 
. Me a 18. 2 BS 








“(cast of Colehis) 
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Say wal THY ravry manana Kat Tip TT po- 


movTloa Kab TOV ‘Ed omovTov BEX pL Tov KATA 


THY Afjuvov torev AéyeTas TOMAG TEK [LN pla, THS 


Te ‘ldcovos oTpaTelas Kal THs Ppifov: 3 TH o i 
Tdoovos kab TOV émidiofdvrov Koryeov Kab HEX pL es 
| THs Kparys Kal THs ‘Tradias Kal TOD ‘ASpiov, a Op. 


ya al 6 Kadrtpaxos érionpaiverar, tore judy 
 Aiytnrny “Avddyp te Tan yetrova fp 
Néyou év éreyela, AS u] apxn® 


A PXHEVOS, os Hpwes an Abra Kuralov, 
autis és dpyainv érXeov Aipoviny 


ToTé 6€ mrepl TOV Kero, 


ol ev er’ "T\rvptoio3 qopou oxdocayrtes éper pa Ao 


Aaa mapa, Eavd is “A ppovins tadtov * 


, ne éxtiacavTo, TO Kev? Duyddav Tis éviamon 
— Ppasnos, aTap KEivODV Poor évoynve Tlonas. 


tives 88 ea TOV ‘Iorpov dvamredoas pace HEX pL : 
TOANOD TOUS meph TOV ‘Idoova, ol d€ Kal BEX pL pre 
ToD "Adpiou- ot pev Kara diryvouay TOV TOTOD, a 
be Kat TOTAMOV “Iotpov é« rob peyddov "lorpov _ 
THY apXnv. exovtTa éxBanrdetv eis TOV “Adpiay daci: 


Tarra ® 68 obK aridvas 000 atiatas heyoures. 


aces Toratrars OH Teo ly dgoppais” 0 TOWNTHS ny 
eo xenodpevos TH wep Opodoryer ois iotopovpévors, 


1 rabrn, Meineke (Vind. 4), for ravens A, Vogel. approving. a 

pauphue Body ereyelz, fs h apxh-, Meineke (Vind. 5) ‘inserts, atter te 

: ae Adve 5 Forbiger, G. Miiller, Tardieu, following. ne 
oe x LA Aupiozo, ‘Meineke, for *TAAupixoto 3 C. Miiller approving. ie 


4 rd@tov, Bentley, for Bouos 5 Meineke nllonag = ae 
5 +d xev, Corais, for rd pév: Meineke follow: wing: 
Noe Groskaed, for: aa 


























_ GEOGRAPHY, 1.2. 39-40 


said that there are many evidences of the expeditions _ 
of Jason and of Phrixus in the neighbourhood. of 
Sinope and the adjacent sea-board and also about _ 
the Propontis and the Flellespont as far as the | 
‘regions about Lemnos. And there are traces of | 
the expedition of Jason, and of the Colchians who | 


pursued him, as far as Crete and Italy and the 


Adriatic Sea, some of which. Callimachus notes when 
he says, “ Aegletes} and Anaphe hard by Laconian 
_‘Thera,?” in an elegy whose opening words are, 

“At the outset I shall sing how the heroes sailed 
back from the kingdom of Aeétes of Cytaea to 
ancient Haemonia.’” In another place Callimachus 


speaks about the Colchians, who “ stayed their oars 


- in the Sea of Illyria beside the tomb-stone of blonde _ 
_ Harmonia, and there built a little city, which a 
Greek would call ‘the city of the exiles,’ but which 
their language has named Polae‘” Some say 
that Jason and his companions even sailed up the 
_Ister > a considerable distance, while others say that 
















he ascended as far as the Adriatic Sea; the former... --.. 
make. their statement in ignorance of these regions, 


whereas the latter make 


nauts. ere 
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a = é Kramer, Forbiger, Meineke, following. 
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_ STRABO- 


mpoopublever 88 rodvrous, Bos Te guddrrov Kal 
 KOLVOV Kal itor. : omoroyed pe, oray Tov} Aijrny ay 
évouatn, eauk TOV ‘Idoova xa tiv “Apyd hey, 
Kab mapa 7 Alay? thy Aiainy That Ty, Kab tov 
Kbvewy é ey Anrep wabidpin, Kat Tolh TO AXINNE! : 
pidny THY VvicoV, Kat Tapa THY Myjdevav THY : 
mre pappakida moun 


ak ala a ddoappovos Abftao: | oe. 
7 (Od. 10. 137) ee 
| mpoopvborotet dé TOV €oneano poy TOV kate rh a 
whdvny cupPdvra THY Gar’ éxelvou Tob WOU. ere 
KaKelvo, UTOKELMEVOY poev TOUTOY, ev NeyeTAly: 
A pya Trac upédoua ot | (Od. 19. 70). ne 
a@s év yvopipo.s TOTO Kal edavdpodar THY wave. iF 
oTohas yevopévyss eb 8, Oomep 6 Zerpuds ee 
— pyet Tapahasov paptupa Mipveppov, 8 Og ép TO 
wKEArO. TOLNTAS THY obxnaw ‘rod Abjrou mpos a 
Tais dvarohats €xTOS” reugOivat now vmo Top hy 
Tledtou TOV ‘ldcova Kab Kopi a TO Sépos,. our ay ioe 
Q érl TO €pos é ex eLTE TOuTN mTiOaves Mayor. eis 
@ ayparas Ka adaveis TOTPOUS obaa,® otf 6 by 
— epnpoov . Kal aotKev ran Kal? meas. tocodTov. dine: os 
" Tompson Tods ovr’ edokos ore maceuehonn, : ne 







— (o8E Kor’ ay wey bas anjyayev adros | 
je ww os ee 
& Ains, redécas axybeooar 886y, 2 


1 Le: Corais inserts, ‘before: Ace i A adh 
2 hy Alav, Corais. inserts before rhv Alalyp (or oy al Aire) , 


- oft: B. Niese i inser after renews: 





- aS know. f Btrabe, alludes fo ‘he. same: thing 1 in ds. a Ms 
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but adding to them an nee of ‘hiyth, ‘has. Ct a 
adhering to a custom that is not only his own but 
one common to poets. He agrees with history — 
when he uses the name of “ Aeétes,”! when he ~ 
tells of Jason and the Argo, when, with “Aea” 
in mind, he invents “ Aeaea,” 2 when. he establishes — 
Euneos in Lemnos, when he makes. the island of 
~ Lemnos beloved of Achilles, and when, with Medea — a 
in mind, he makes the sorceress Circe “own sister 
to the baleful Aeétes.” But he adds an element — 
of myth when he transfers te Oceanus the wand erings 
that follow the voyage to Aeétes’ country. For “if 
_ the facts above-mentioned be assumed, then the 
words, “the Argo that is in all men’s minds,” are 
‘also properly used, inasmuch as the expedition is 
supposed to have taken place in well-known and 
populous regions. But if the facts were as Demetrius 
of Scepsis maintains, on the authority of Mimnermus 
-(Mimnermus places the home of Aeétes in Oceanus, 
outside the inhabited world in the east, and affirms == 
that Jason was sent thither by Pelias ‘and brought > 
back the fleece), then, in the first place, the expedi- 
tion thither in quest of the fleece would not sound = 
_ plausible (since it was directed to unknown and 
obscure | countries), and in the. second place, the 
voyage through regions desolate and uninhabited. 
‘and so out-of-the-way from our part of the world: osc 
would be neither famous nor “in all men’s. minds.” — ae 
- Mimnermus says: “ Never would Jason himself. have see oy 
brought back the great fleece from Aea, accom- 
| plishing his mindracking journey and 1 alflling the ee 
1 Od. 12. 70. oe 


2 Od. 11.703 12. 3. “Homa 
yas an “invention. based ‘upon 










Aeaea” ( waa of Oioay Rice 
ea,’ 3 ‘which he actu 
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| §Bporh leat rehéov xaremnpes deOrov, 


ovo dp ér ‘O.xeavod karov iOVTO poow | 
eal broads, 7 


(Alita ody, 75007 T doxéos "Herloro 
aries Xpuaew Kelarat év Parauo | 
"Oxeavod rapa yetreo’, ty dyero delos "ljcwv.)! 


tir 


a Obs TOOT ed "Epatoobéuns, 6 ore dv8pav ovK 
dElov ponens érl mr éov peuvnr a, Td 4uey éLeyxor, 


ta 6é migTevoy Kal paptuae Xpepevos avrois, sat 
— olov Aapdorn Kal TOLOUTOLS arrows. kal yap el te 
Meyouow arn bes, ov edpruct ye éxetvots xpnereoy eee 
Tepl AUTO, OVOE TboTEVTEOY ba TobTo" aXn ent ad 


TOV aELonoyeov avo pav Povey TO TOLOUT TpoTre 
“Xpnotéov, of Toa pep elpnKac ev, Tore 8¢ 
co Tapadedoimacw i) oux, LKAVOS felon, ovden 


O° érpevopevas. 6 6¢ Aaudory Xpopevos peaprupe a 


ovdey Oragéper TOD KANOVVTOS paprupa Tov Bep- 
ryatov ul TOV Meconviov Edrjyepov Kal TOUS GAdOUS, 
ods avrés elpnxe O1aBddrov Ty Prvapiay. Kal 


_TodTou: & &a tov Aijpov auTos: ‘Aéyet, TOV pep 


ca oh ‘Thieae. lines are. regarded a as & ‘marginal 2 note by Kramer, 
‘ Meineke, ©. Miller. Ces 











ao air, ts Berenean™ pees a. aoeben tty chee ter - 


writers of his type. Tt is not known whether Euhemerus i 


was from Messene in Sicily, or from Messene in the Pelopon- 


ss Rests Be inada ¢ extensive journeys: ABs order of Bin as 





oe = 172 














GEOGRAPHY, eo 2. + 40-3. I 


difficult task for ceacleny Pelias, nor would they 


have come even to the fair stream of Oceanus’”’;. 


and further on he says: “To the city of Acétes, 
where the rays of the swift Sun lie in a chamber of | 
gold beside the lips of Oceanus, whither glorious: 
Jason went.” a a 


| im 


‘1, Eratosruenss is wrong on this point too, that he 
makes mention at too great length of men who do 
~ not deserve mention, censuring them in some things, , 

while in other things he believes them and uses — 


them as authorities—for instance, Damastes and 


others of his type. For even if there is an element 


of truth in what they say, we should not. on that 














account use them as authorities, or believe them, — 
either ; on the contrary, we should use in such © 


a way only men of repute—men who have been | Po 


right on many points, and: who, ute they have - 


have ‘said nothing’ with: false. intent, But to use 
_ Damastes as an ‘authority i is no whit better than to_ ne Se 
| cite: as authorities the 7 Bergaean” —or rather the TEESE 
. Bratosthenes himself cites, in onder i sidiente. their 


: absurdities. Eratosthenes himself tells us one of the Seas 


: absurd stories of Damastes, who assumes. that the ae Se 


History” ” ‘he: gave a fanoifal ‘acoount: “of: ‘his. travels, and. ue 


on. the- basis of various. inscriptions which he said he” 


SAW, ctherapied te revteoslize: the whole ¢ aystam: of Greek : ee ae 


| a phe i 











oe : 44) and ©. Frick (Bursian’s Jahresb, 1880, p. 552). 


i a Forti ger, Tardieu, following. 





 STRABO_ 


| ‘ApaBuov wdarov Mya brrodapBdvovros elvat, 
: Avorepov dé Tov ZrpopPixou mpeo Betas “ACnvaiov oS 
ahnry ovpevov Sua tov Kudvou avamhedaas €é eK THE 
| Koducias € én TOV Xodornv rorapov, bs Tapa Ta a 
Zotoa pel, Kal adinéobas Teccapaxooraioy els le 
yovoa’ Taba 8 atte ounyisactas avrov Tov e. 
Avorepov. cir Bavpdter ei TOV Eugparny kal oe 
TOV Tiypu 7 Hv Suva ov Standpavra 7 TOY Kudvoy Gig 
TOV Xodonny éxBanely. a 
_ 2. Ov povor de tar’ dy THs extonusfvasro, an ya 
o 6rt Kal mepl TOV TovToy © oude Kad éauToy Ta 
yspipa eivas gycas® Ta Kal éxaora axe piBo- ° 
hoyoupera, Kat Keheboas apy pa padtes TOlg 
tuxobcu TLOTEVELD, Kab Tas. airias Sick paxpoy 
amobous, &: as obdevl 4 Tlie TEVTEOV puboroyobyrs a 
mepl TOY xara tov Ilovrov Kat TOD “ASpiav, 
autos ériotevce tots TuXodan, Toiryaprot TOV ev hea 
"TootKov KONTTOV ETLOTEUG EV éewO orator Ths Kae 
| nyueas Oararrns onpetov, ToD Kara, Avocxoupiada ale 
Thy év te tod Tlovrov pvyd oxedov wT wal os 
Tpooxiniors oTaoLots: ewb vert epou 6vtos Kal Kat 
avrov ék Tob oradtac pod ob pneu TOU Pe Fg 
"Adpiov at Ta QPKTIKA Kal TA éoxara SieErdy 
_ ovdevos amexeTat pvOdsous, metiatevKe b& Kal - 
 mepl tov Eo oTMhay "Hpaxdelov TOMNOts 
_ puBddecr, Képony ‘TE viicov Kal aXdous ToTous 








a On Boyd Cory see H. Berger (Die. geog. Frag. des Brat., P. a 
2 edprmer, Kramer conjectures, for. Gace : C. ‘Maller, 
3 onoas, A. Miller, for gyot ; A Vogel approving, oe 


a Yok # obdert, A. Miller, for od8é; and. put Boroyoirr:, for ped” 
ee Neve bet for which Siebenkees" oly APRS in the editions, ; 
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Arabian Gulf is a qe and that Dioitiins, the } son. 





_of Strombichus, sailed, at the head of an. embassy a 


of the Athenians, from Cilicia up the Cydnus River. 
to the Choaspes River, which flows by Susa, and 
reached Susa on the fortieth day; and Eratosthenes 
says that Damastes was told all this by Diotimus 


himself. And then, Eratosthenes adds, Damastes — - 
wonders whether it was really possible for the 
-Cydnus River to eut across the Euphrates. and the _ 


Tigris and to empty into the Choaspes. 


2. Not only might one disapprove of Bratosthenes 


for telling such a story, but also for this reason : after 
admitting that the exact details about the seas were 
not yet known even in his own time, and although 
he bids us not to be too ready to accept the authority 
of people at haphazard, and although he gives at 
length the reasons why we. should believe no one 
who writes mythical tales about the regions along 
the Euxine and the Adriatic, yet he himself accepted 
the authority of people at haphazard. So, for 
-example, he believed that the Gulf of Issus is the 


most easterly point of the Mediterranean; whereas 
the point at Dioscurias in the extreme corner of the = 
Euxine Sea is farther east by almost three thousand 
_ stadia, even according to Eratosthenes himself, if weer ic 
_ follow the reckoning by stadia which he gives. And 
when he describes the northernmost and extreme 
parts: of the Adriatic Sea there is nothing fabulous 
about them from which he holds aloof. “And he has or 
also given credence to many fables about the regions os 
| beyond the. Pillars of. ‘Heracles, | mentioning — an ie 4 ee 


i island | named Cerne. and other cou: 
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048 svondton TOUS pnBopod pur deveryutoovs, meph 
ov pynoOnoopeba Kab ca ee eLTr@V Te TOUS” | 
apxavorarous Trev pev? Kata Anoresay ) éuiro- 
| play; pn mreharyifery 6é, anna mapa yn, xabiimep 
tov *ldcova, Sumrep Kal pmexpe THs “Appevias: kat hs 
Mydias é« tav Kodyov otpatedoat adévta tas 
vabs, berepov gyoe 7d Tradaoy ovTe TOY Evfewo ee 
_ Oappeiy Twa wrt, obre rape AuBinv Kal Zuplay ea 
cal Kiduxiay. et pev ovy TOUS TaNaL Tous ™po 
THS nperepas réyet penuns, -ouder épol peer rept a 
-ékelvov. _reyey, our eé er eov, ovT Ba. ei Ob 
mept TOV pv Lovevopevar, ove ay oxvnoaL Tig. 
elrrety bs of tranavol paxpoTépas odous pavotvray 
Kal Kara vi Kab KAT OdratTray TehéoavTes TOV 
borepov, é xpn ‘TpooeXe Tots Aeyouevorsy oloy: atk 
Avovucos kal “H paris kal adres 6 ldowy, re 8 
ob vmTd Tod Tmounroo Aeyopevot, ‘Odvaceds wal ng 
~ Mevédaos. Kat Oncéa 6é cat Ilepidouv paxpas 
elK0s é€oTl oTparelas Drropetvavras Katadurety 
 86£av rep) éautadv ads eis “AvSov xataBdvras, tobs — * 
my: Avocxodpous eripennT as THS Dardoons NeXOR- 
pas Kab coripas tov wheavTov. ho te Miva 
: Bararroxparia Bpudetrau Kab 7 Powlxeov vauTirta, : 
of Kal Ta efa TOV. ‘Hpaxhelov orm hay emiBov 
0 Kab méonels. EXTLO AY kanes Kalb mepl ta peoa. Tis 
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nowhere pointed. out to<day—mattors about whieh J I. 
shall speak later on. And although Eratosthenes — 
has said that the earliest Greeks made voyages for 
the sake of piracy or of commerce, not, indeed, in 
_ the open sea, but along the coast—as did J ason, who 
actually abandoned his ships and, starting from the _ 


Colchians, penetrated as far as Armenia and: Media 
—he says later on that in ancient times no one had 


the courage to sail on the Euxine Sea, or along — 


Libya, Syria, or Cilicia. Now if by “the ancients”. 


the means those who lived in the times of which 
we of to-day have no records, then I am in no wise 
concerned to speak about them, as to whether they 


made voyages or not. But if he means men who - 


a are mentioned in history, then one would not 


hesitate to affirm that the ancients will be shown to 
have made longer j journeys, both by land and by sea, 





than have men of a later time, if we are to heed 


what tradition tells us: for instance, Dionysus, and 
Heracles, and Jason himself; and, again, Odysseus — 
and Menelaus, whose stories are narrated by the 
poet. And again, it is doubtless because Theseus — 


| and. ‘Pirithous ‘had the hardihood to make such long. oo 


a journeys as they made that they left behind them ae 


the reputation of having gone down to Hades, and os 


that the Dioscuri were called “ guardians of the sea” 


and “saviours. of. sailors.” Again, the maritime = ae 
: supremacy of Minos is far-famed, and so are. thee 


voyages of the Phoenicians, who, a short time aft 





the Trojan’ War, explored the regions. beyond the ove 
_ Pillars of Heracles and founded cities both there and. 
in the central parts of the Libyan sea-board. Asto a 
okie Antenory: and: the he nace and, 4 in a word, ocean he 
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the survivors of the Trojan War that wandered forth - 
into the whole inhabited world—is it proper not to — 
reckon them among the men of ancient times? For 





- it came about that, on account of the length of the oe 


campaign, the Gr eck of that time, and the bar- — 
barians as well, lost both what they had at home and 
what they had acquired by the campaign; and so, — 


after the destruction of Troy, not only. did the - fe a ‘i 
victors turn to piracy because of their poverty, but soo 
still more the vanquished who survived the war. 


And, indeed, it is said that a great many cities were 


_ founded by thén along the whole sea-coast outside. aa 


of Greece, and in some places in the interior also. 
3. Now after Eratosthenes has himself told what — 


hae great advances in the knowledge of the inhabited — 
world had been made not only by those who came 


- voleanic eruptions, and other similar agencies 





after Alexander but by those of Alexander’s own 

times, he passes to his discussion of the shape of the 
world, not indeed of the inhabited world—which — 
would have been more appropriate to his discussion 


of that subject—but of the earth as a whole; of : 


course, one must discuss that point, too, but not out 


of its proper place. And so, after he has stated oe 


that the earth as a whole is spheroidal’—not spher- 


oidal indeed as though turned by asphere-lathe, but 
that it has certain irregularities of surface—he pro- 
~ ceeds to enumerate the large number of its successive 
- ehanges in shape—changes : which take place as the _ 
‘result. of the action of water, fire, earthquakes, 







here too he does not preserve the proper or 
_ For the spheroidal shape that characterises ‘the 
as a whole results from the 
- verre, hut sock elisiiges as SE 
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- oyster-shells, and many beds of salt are still to be 
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‘not in any: povtieular ae the earth as a whole. ae 
(changes so insignificant are lost in great bodies), 
though they do produce conditions in the inhabited 
world that are different at one time from what they — 
are at another, and the immediate causes which 
produce them are different at different times. — 

4, Eratosthenes says further that this question in 
particular has presented a problem: how does it 
come about that large quantities of mussel-shells, a 
oyster-shells, scallop-shells, and also salt-marshes are 
found in many places in the interior at a distance of 
two thousand or three thousand stadia from the sea— > 
- for instance (to quote Eratosthenes) in the neighbour- 
hood of the temple of Ammon and along the road, 
three thousand stadia in length, that leads to it? 

At that place, he says, there is a large deposit. of 


found there, and jets of salt-water rise to some 
height; besides that, they show pieces of wreckage 
from seafaring ships whieh the natives said had been 
east up through a certain chasm, and on small columns 
dolphins are dedicated that bear the inscription : ao 
«Of Sacred Ambassadors of Cyrene.” Then he 

i goes on to praise the opinion of. Strato, the physicist, ee a, 
and also that of Xanthus of Lydia. In the first 9 _ 
~ place he praises the opinion of Xanthus, who. BAYS! ay 
that in the reign of Artaxerxes there wasso great a 

drought that the rivers, lakes, and wells driedup; 
that far from the sea, in Armenia, Matiene, and ios 

Lower Phryg ia, he himself had often : seen, in ay oe 
es places, stones in the shape. of a bivalve, f the es ee 


on shells 0: ee. 
me sain onde: impressions. of sc llop-shells, and a foe eo 
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salt aiarsh; and therefore was persuaded that these 


a plains were once sea. Then Eratosthenes praises the 
7 opinion - of ‘Strato, who goes still further into the 


question of causes, because Strato says he believes — 


the Euxine Sea formerly did not have its outlet at 
Byzantium, but the rivers which empty into the — 
_ Euxine forced and opened a passage, and then the 
water was discharged into the Propontis and the _ 
| Hellespont. The same thing, Strato says, happened — 
in the Mediterranean basin also; forin this case the 
_ passage at the Pillars was broken through when the 
sea had been filled by the rivers, and at the time of © 


the outrush of the water the places that had hitherto 


been covered with shoal-waters were left. dry. 
Strato proposes as a cause of this, first, that the beds 


of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean are on different 


levels, and, secondly, that at the Pillars even at the 
present day a submarine ridge stretches across from 


Europe to Libya, indicating that the Mediterranean 


and the Atlantic could not have been one and the 
game formerly. The seas of the Pontus region, Strato > 
continues, are very shallow, whereas the Cretan, the => 
_ Sicilian, and the Sardinian Seas are very deep ; for es 
_ since the rivers that flow from the north and east 
_ are very numerous and very large, the seas there Bree 
_ being filled with mud, while the others remaindeep; 
and herein also is the reason why the Pontus is 
sweetest, and why its outflow takes place. in: the ee 
i direction of the inclination of its bed.. Strato 
further says: it is his opinion that. the whale: Euxine ne 
Sea will be silted. up at some future period, if. Suche oe 
inpourings continue; for. even now. the regions. on. - 2 : 
the left side? of the Pontus are already. covered =. 
eos with shoal 1 waters ; Hy Aor: fos : Salmydeqgus,| ane eee 
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the land at ane mouth of. ie ae which gailore a 
call “the Breasts,” and the desert of Scythia}; 

perhaps too the temple of Ammon was formerly on — 
the sea, but is now situated in the interior because _ 
there has been an outpouring of the sea. Strato — 
conjectures | that the oracle of Ammon with good 
reason became so distinguished and so well-knownas 





it is if it was situated on the sea, and that Hise 
present position so very far from the sea givesno 
reasonable explanation of its present distinction — 


and fame; and that in ancient times Egypt was — 
covered by the sea as far as the bogs about Pelusium, 
Mt. Casius, and Lake Sirbonis ; at all events, even — 


. to-day, when the salt-lands in Egypt are dug up,the 


excavations are found to contain sand and fossil-shells, 
as though the country had been submerged beneath 


the sea and the whole region round Mt. Casius and oP 
the. so-called Gerrha had once been covered with — 


shoal water so-that it connected with the Gulf of the 
Red Sea; and when the sea retired, these regions _ 
were left bare, except that the Lake Sirbonis 


remained ; then the lake also broke through to the eas 
sea, and: thus became a bog. In the same way, 
Strato. adds, ‘the beaches — of the so-called Lake 
Moeris? more. nearly resemble sea-beaches — ‘than. ies 
river-banks. — Now one may admit that a great parb “ 
of the continents was once covered by water for 
certain periods and was then left bare again; and in 
the same way. one may admit also that the whole. eee 
surface of the earth now submerged i isuneven,atthe 
~ bottom of the sea, just as we might admit, of Course, rs 
that the part of the earth above water, on which we 





live, | is subject” to all the 
bo - 1 See 7. 4 5. a  Birket-el-Kerun,_ ‘See 17. ie 
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Eratosthenes himself; ‘dnd. ‘therefore; so far as ‘the a 
argument of Xanthes is concerned, one cannot bring oe 
against it any charge of absurdity. 3 


although there are many real causes of these changes, | 
he. overlooks them and suggests causes that do not. 
exist; for he says their primary cause is that the 
beds of the Mediterranean Sea and of the Atlantic > 
Ocean are not on the same level, and that their depth 00% 


varying levels of the beds of the sea, in that some | 
are lower and others higher, but in the fact that the. 
beds of the sea. themselves sometimes rise, and, on 
the other hand, sometimes sink, and in the fact that 


7 lowered, it will subside to its former level. Indeed, 


necessarily follow every sudden increase in the = 
volume of the sea; for instance, at every high tide 
of the sea or whenever the rivers are at their flood— = 
in the one case the water. having been broughtin 


volume of water having been increased. Butneither 
- do the increases from the rivers come on all at the = 
same time and suddenly and thus cause a swelling | ae 
the sea, nor do the tides persist long enough -doso 
(they are not irregular, either), nor do 1] 
 inundations either on the Mediterranean Se 
ee where else. Therefore, i for us to 
i <e cause in a the. floor of th : 
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5. Against Strato, however, one might ur ree: that, | 


is not the same. But I reply that the cause of the 26sec: 
rising and the falling of the sea, of its inundation of 
certain tracts of country, and of its. ‘subsequent = 
retirement from them, is not to be sought for in the — 


the sea rises or recedes along with its beds; for when 
the sea is lifted up, it will overflow, and when it is 


if what Strato says is true, then the overflow will 


from other parts of the sea, in the other case the 
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lies che sea or that which is aes flooded: but 
preferably the submarine floor. — _ For the floor that. is 


saturated with water is far more easily moved and is 


liable to undergo more sudden changes ; for the air- 
element, which is the ultimate cause of all such 


occurrences, is greater there. But, as I have said, 
the immediate cause of such occurrences is that the ere 
beds of the sea themselves are sometimes elevated = 
and sometimes undergo a settling process,andnot = 
that some of the beds are high, while others are less 9 


go. Strato, however, assumes this, believing that 2 
what happens in the case of rivers occurs also in the . 
case of the sea, namely, that the flow is away from. 


JS Eh: high places; otherwise, he would not. have 
suggested that the bed is the cause of the current at_ 


Byzantium, saying that the bed of the Euxine is. 
higher than that of the Propontis and the sea next 
after the Propontis, and at the same time adding 
the reason, namely, that the deeps of the Euxine are — 
being filled up by the mud which is carried down 


from the rivers, and are becoming shallow, and that, — o ee 
on this account, the current is outward, He applies. ae 


the same reasoning to the Mediterranean Sea as a 





whole as compared with the Atlantic Ocean, sinned, 


in his opinion, the Mediterranean Sea is making i 


bed higher than that which lies beneath the Atlantic Ho 


— Ocean; for. the Mediterranean Sea, too, is being — 


filled up. with silt from many rivers, and is. receiving — eee 
a deposit. of mud similar to that of the Euxine Sea. 
— It should also be true, then, that the infow at the 
Pillars and. Calpe} is. similar to: the bifow “abs cos 
= - Byzantium? But pass” this” point by, : for ‘people. 





the: Aegean, and. the amount. ‘ 
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an outflow, for the reason that resistance and pressure 
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will say that the same thing aes ‘occur here. but po 
that the inflow is lost in the ebb and flow of. the = 
_ tides and thus escapes observation, oe x 
_ 6. But what I wish to learn is this: supposing the _ 
bed of the Euxine Sea was lower! than that of the Pro-- 
 pontis and of the sea next after the Propontis before 
the opening of the outlet at Byzantium, what was 
there to prevent the Euxine from being filled up by. 
the rivers, whether it was previously aseaor merely = 
a lake greater than Lake Maeotis? If this point be 
conceded, then I shall go on to ask this question 
too: Is it not true that the water-levels of the Euxine 
and the Propontis were such that, so long as they 
remained the same, there could be no straining for 


were equal, but that, as soon as the inner sea 

reached a higher level, it set up a strain and discharged 

its excess water? And is not this the reason why 

the outer sea became confluent with the inner sea — | 

and why it assumed the same level asthe inner sea 
regardless of whether the latter was originally asea 

or once a lake and later a sea—simply because ofits 
mingling with the inner sea and prevailing over it? 

For if this point be granted as well as. the first, thes 

outflow that now takes place would go on just the 
same, but it would not be away froma higher: sea-bed, oe. 

or. from a ‘sloping one, as Strato contended. aes 

4, Now we must apply these principles to the “e 

cae whole of the Mediterranean Sea and to the. Atlantic — os) 
“E Ocean, finding the cause of the outtl wenot 
in their beds, nor in. the sloping o ) 
bate ins the rivers. For accord j jing: | 





a2 + Strabo has. assumed G4 
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_ oKupa, TO TOY ‘A palovey medion, wa) Ths Zudyvijs mea 
os 76 TréOV* OUTH Oe kal ért Trav adrov. | drayres ve 

| yap pepodvras TOV Netrov, éEnmespobyres TOV Tpd ain 


(auTay T Opor, Ob fev padror, ot oe ATTov" trop 

| Hey ot PD TONY kaTrapépovres THY indy, Baddov : 
nee 88 ‘ob TOAD | TE: Kab peanaxoryeloy xepar « ETT LOVTES ce : 
| a ik: KELpappovs Sexdpevor HONK ov éore Kah & 
hy éxelyny, Forbiger inserts. en 
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Eratosthenes, it is not. ‘improbable that our ‘wliale 


narrows at the Pillars as over a waterfall ; and that 


science," however, to liken the sea to rivers; for the 


straits is accounted for by another principle, and is not 
due to the fact that the mud carried down by the 


. up occurs only at the very mouths of the rivers, as 
for example the so-called “ Breasts” at the mouth 

_ of the Ister, the Scythian desert, and Salmydessus— _ 
where other violent streams also contribute to this 
result; and, at the mouths of the Phasis, the Colchian 


the mouths of the Thermodon and the Tris, the a 
whole of Themiscyra, that plain of the Amazons, — cea 
and the most of Sidene. The same is true of the > 
_ other rivers also; for they all imitate the Nile in — 
that they keep converting the channel just in front oe 
of them into land, some to a greater and others toa 
~ less extent; toa ‘less extent those that donot bring 
down much mud, but to a greater extent those that 
~ flow for a great « distance through a country withasoft 
soil and have “Many: torrents as trib tari ries, ‘To ‘the ae 


oe physletatl geste 
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Mediterranean Sea (even granting that in former. | 
times it was a lake) became flooded by the rivers, 
overflowed, and poured its waters out through the | 


the Atlantic Ocean, swollen ever more and: more, 
was finally made confluent by it, and united with it 
on one sea-level; and that thus the Mediterranean ier as 
basin was turned into a sea because the Atlantic = 
prevailed over it. It is wholly contrary to physical 


rivers are carried down a sloping course, ‘whereas 


the sea has no slope. But the current through the 


rivers silts up the deeps of the sea. For this silting - 


seaboard, which is sandy, low-lying and soft; and, at | 











a On page, ist ‘Strabo a sereered to Strato. a8 “e the ee ES 
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admitted by Strabo in §9. 
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latter class belongs the. Pyramus, tick has added - 


much land to Cilicia, and it is to this fact that the _ 
following oracle refers: “Men that are yet to be — 


_ will experience this at the time when the Pyramus  __ 
_ of the silvery eddies shall silt up its sacred sea-beach 


--and come to Cyprus.” The Pyramus, making its 
course as a navigable stream from the midst of the 


plains of Cataonia, and then breaking a passage for . _ 
_ itself into Cilicia through the gorges of the Taurus 
‘Mountains, empties into the strait that lies between — 


Cilicia and Cyprus. 


.. 8. Now the reason why the alluvium brought down < 


by the rivers does not reach the open sea. in its’ 


_ forward course! is that the sea,which is naturally 


-refluent, drives it back again; for the sea is like 
animated beings, and, just as they inhale and ~ 
exhale their breath unremittingly, so in like manner > 
the sea too is subject to a certain recurrent motion — 
that proceeds from itself and returns. to itself un-— 


 remittingly. This isapparent to any one who stands __ 
on the beach at the time when the waves break; 

for no sooner are one’s feet washed than they are 

left bare by the waves, and then again they are 


washed, and this goes on unremittingly. And close _ 


- upon the wash comes a wave also, which, however a eae 
_, gentle it may be, possesses a certain increase of = _ 
_ power as it rushes in, and. casts all foreign matter _ 


_ along the sea.” Now while this takes place to 
_ greater extent when there is wind, yet it. 


out upon the land—* and casteth much tangle out 





1 Tt has to prepare the way for itself gradually. The 


following illustration concerning the action of the 


does not. mean that the alluvium cannot eventually build its 


_ Way over the whole bottom of the sea—a ‘possibility — 
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both when there is a calm and when the winds blow 
from the land; for the wave is carried to the land — 
none the less even against the wind, as though it 

were subject, along with the sea itself, to the sea’s 


‘own motion. This is what Homer means when he ~ : 
says: “And goeth with arching crest about the 


promontories, and speweth the foaming brine afar,” » 


and “ The shores cry aloud as the salt sea belches | oes 


TOTEM. oe he Ps ee ee a ee ee te 
9. Accordingly, the onset of the wave has a power _ 


‘sufficient to expel foreign matter. They call this, - - 
in fact, a “purging!” of the sea—a process by — 


which dead bodies and bits of wreckage are cast 


out upon the land by the waves. But the ebb _ 
has not power sufficient to draw back into the 


deep sea a corpse, or a stick of wood, or even that — 

lightest of substances, a cork (when once they have 

- been cast by the wave upon the land) from the © 
places on the shore that are near the sea, where | 
they have been stranded by the waves. And so it 


‘comes about that both the silt and the water fouled . ; 


by it are cast out by the waves, the weight of the 


_ gilt codperating with the wave, so that the silt is 
precipitated to the bottom near the land before ee 
it can be carried forward into the deep sea; in 
fact, even the force of the river ceases just a short 
‘distance beyond the’mouth. So, then, itis possible = 


2 Qatharsis: commonly used of (1) the purification of the — ene 
- goul by sacrifice, or (2) the purging effect. of tragedy upon 









the emotions, or (8) as a ‘medical term for various. boc 
discharges, ee eee 
by Kramer, Groskurd, Meineke, C, Muller, A. Mil 
and A. Vogel. That by A. Vogel has been ac 3 
_ placed into the text above. But none is really satisiactory. 
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55) eruptions, and upheavals of the submarine ground 
raise the sea, whereas. the settling of the bed of md 
the sea lowers the sea. For it cannot be that = = > 
_ burning masses may be: raised aloft, and small. 
islands, but not large islands; nor yet ‘that islands 
* may thus appear, but not coutnente: And “invas of eg08 
similar way settlings in the bed of the sea, “both ey a 
great ones and small, may also occur, if it be ee 
true, as people say, that yawning abysses. and. en- ee eee 
 gulfments of districts and villages have been caused _ 
ett by earthquakes—as happened in the case of Bura_ 
and Bizone and several other places; and as for 
ne Sicily, one might conjecture that it is not so much : 
_ a piece. broken away from Italy as that it was cast 
up from the deeps by the fire of Aetna and remained 


a Islands « and the Pitheenssae.. | 
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for the sea, beginning at its Headhieg: to he entirely as 

silted up, if it receives the inflow from the rivers = 
uninterruptedly.. And this would be the result _ 
even if we assume that the Euxine Sea is deeper — 


than the Sea of Sardinia, which is said to be the _ Gd 


deepest of all the seas that have been. sounded— - 
about one thousand fathoms, as Poseidonius states. tS 
10. However, one might be rather disinclined docs 


accept such an explanation, and so it is necessary for oe 


me to bring my discussion into closer connection a 
with things that. are more apparent to the senses - 


and that, so to speak, are seen every day. Now oo 


deluges [as we have seen, are caused by upheavals 
of the bed of the sea]; and earthquakes, voleanic 


















there!; and the same is true 2 both. of the Lipari : 


x 2 But ¢ compare | 6 1 6, he Strab 
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- tinuous surface, even in places that lie close to-— 


the mathematicians have declared that engineering : 


Demetrius, too, attempted to cut through the 
Isthmus of Corinth in order to provide a passage 
for his fleets, but was prevented by. the*engineers, 0 3: 
after they had taken measurements and reported ss 
to him that the sea in the Corinthian Gulf was 





cut through the intervening land, the whole ‘strait ae 
about Aegina, Aegina. itself, and “the neighbouring _ ee 
islands would be submerged, and the canal would 
not be useful, either. And Eratosthenes says” that 
: this: is the” reason why the narrow straits have : 


ee : 1 ‘Chapter’ Lk: ‘Theorem 2: “ Of ‘every liquid body perfectly 
at rest, the surface is spheroidal and has the same centre 
ag the "earth. ” Archimedes says. “spheroidal,” and Obes 
ee “spherical * as Strabo quotes him ; but. ‘Archimedes. used his 
term in the literal and. not the ‘geometrical sense, and thes. 895 
| term is. equivalent. to ‘‘spherical” when it is applied to 
 #€a liquid ‘body perfectly at rest.” Campers ¢ the use of ee ee 
eae aera ye Birabo ‘bimsele « on BOER * 41 ee 
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il. But Eratosthenes: is 80 simple that, although ’ 


the doctrine of. “Archimedes, ‘avho.’ in his “treatise ae | 


On Floating Bodies says that the surface of every 


fiquid body at rest and in equilibrium is spherical, oo 2 : 


the sphere having the same centre as the earth1—a 
doctrine that is accepted by every one who has 


_ studied mathematics at all. And so, although 
Eratosthenes himself admits that the Mediterranean 
_ Sea is one continuous sea, yet he does not believe 





that it has been brought ‘under a law of one con-— a 


gether. And as authorities for such an ignorant 
opinion as this he summons engineers, although = 





















is a branch of mathematics. For he says that of 


higher than. at Cenchreae, so that, if he should Hace 
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Sone into: ‘hatiral science ‘than a ours inci auctor erie ae 
oe pRipore of the e bretent work, it hones to say ee By 


"GEOGRAPHY, %, es 11-12, 


- strong currents, and in. * particular ‘the strait off Se 
_ Sicily, which, he declares, behaves in a “manner ae 
similar to the flow and the ebb of the ocean; for : 
the current changes twice within the course of 
every day and night, and like the ocean, it floods 
twice a day and falls twice a day. Now cor- 
responding to the flood-tide, he continues, is the 
current that runs down from the Tyrrhenian Sea 
to the Sicilian Sea as though from a higher water- ie 4 
-Jevel—and indeed this is called the “descending” = 
current—and this current corresponds to the flood- 
tides in that it begins and ends at the same time — 





that. they do, that is, it begins at the time of the ast oa 


| ‘rising and the setting of the moon, and it stops 


-- when the moon attains either meridian, namely, _ 
the meridian above the earth or that. below the 
earth; on the other hand, corresponding to the 
 ebb-tide is the return-current—and this is called ee ie 
_ the 6 ascending ” current—which begins when the ce 
Q moon attains either meridian, just as the ebbs do, : ae 

8: and stops when the moon attains ‘he ponte of “hep 

Ns ice and setting. ee 8 
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areddryous Se ris dy dain Kexhypevny erropdverav; 
ear wahoo ra: Kate TAS ehatpororovaas bmobécess 


| td nerTapa cépata, & on Kal orovyela ape. — 


| ber Bata OTL Tmadtppoodyras, GAN vee KabecTa- 


pas eat pévovtas, cuppotas pev év avrots otons, 


a kw 


Cae TO Bop, ana aut a T ro ward T 





pm pus be errispaslis, aAAa wis pay dyoprorépas, ie 
hs 8¢ rameworépas.) ob ae Sowep hoy} kara 
oe eoxnudricrae oreped ovoa, WoTE Ka, ‘Kol- oo 
i. _ dbas é eye cuppevoveas kab dyaoriparas obras oe 
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| but since they have cataracts, they are not refluent, 
but run continuously toward the lower level. “And” 


i . 4 : str eam and its surface are inclined. But who would | 
7 say that a sea-surface is inclined ? And par ticularly - 





merely one level, but two of them, one higher, | 
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they are classified as ‘straits: (for if that were the 5 
ease, the Strait of Sicily would not be changing its. cece 
current twice a day, as. Eratosthenes says it does; 02.0 8 
but the strait of Chalcis seven times a day, while 
the strait at Byzantium makes no change at. all ee 
but continues to have its outflow only from the = 
Pontus into the Propontis, and, as Hipparchusreports, os 
even stands still sometimes), nor, if one. principle ea 
should account for the currents, “would thev:eanse 2.0 ee 
be what Eratosthenes alleges it to be, namely, that oF eee 
_ the two seas on the sides of a strait have different = == 
levels. Indeed this would not be the case with the = 
rivers either, except when they have cataracts; 


this, too, results on account of the fact that the oo oe 





in view of the hypotheses by which the four bodies 
(which, of course, we also call “elements”!) are 
made spheres. And so not only is a strait not 9 
-refluent, but it is also not subject to standing still = 
without: any current at all, since, although thereisa 
confluence therein of two seas, yet there is mot 


se a EEE 





a other. lower. | “The case: of the. water, indeed, dg nat: 


eee Ere character, has taken. ‘shape accordingly 3 and 
therefore it has hollows that keep their shape, and _ 






the same as. that: of the earth, which, ‘being solid 


a clevations as well ; but the water, through: the mere eae 


- ie ments”. (water, earth, air, and fire) ‘are spherical, fire only we es 
|. excepted, whose. igure. is conical’ 













ore 'Bychapovesh sdostsines :« “The bodies’ of the four ee a 





ches; we: Placiiis oe 





eg Ebilavanhoree } i. ee 
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O56 6 THS "Epvdpas: KOT e, a inpiBonér ¢ dori: ered) se 
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1O atew, doe, e Bara en, avppouy elvar ae 
Odrepov barépg. ae pev ody déyopar? | TO 
ouveryyige Ta Tevdnyy TH Hovbpg Gararry, bos i. 
capa, éxéehetoTo Ta KaTa Tas LTHhas OTEVA, - 
— ex paryevrory be Thy dvaxadpnow ryener Bai, TamelvD- : 
— Oeians THs qetépas Oardrrns Sia Thy Kata. Tag 
ae — SryAas Bie puis! “Tnmapxos oe exdeEduevos Toe 
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oh tépav. Oddarray Th "Epud pa Sed TH Tipo, 
 abreditae ti 84 more. ody Th “Kata TAS Srjras 
Loe eeoter peBirrapern exeioe xa? hpas Oddarra 
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es ‘little fonnd in Egypt between Pelustum and Me to 
oe _Casius: not t the Arabian Gerrha. ou a — 








a | -Ammon_ and Egypt his opinion that Mt. Casius 
was once washed by the sea, and also that all the — 


ee 


ns 7 Si eatiletirusarmages = Satie ecure8, pre STS ee tee 





| assumes the sort of sur face which Archimedes says it eo : 
does. oe 


every part covered with shoal-water since it was 


= Now it is ambiguous to say that the region mentioned vais eRe 
- - was covered with shoal-water since it was connected =~ 
with the gulf of the Red Sea, for “ to. be connected ee 


so that, if we were referring to bodies of water, the cree 
.. phrase would mean, in the latter sense, that one 
body of water is confluent with another. . My Inter. 
Vege pretation, however, is that the shoal-waters amen oy 
- near to” the Red Seaaslongasthe narrowsatthe 
Pillars of Heracles were still closed, and that after 
the narrows had been broken through, the retires 
ment of the shoal-water took place because the-level ele: 
of the Mediterranean Sea had been lowered by the = ts 
outflow at the Pillars. But. Hipparchus, interpreting _ 
po phe phrase “to be connected’ with” to be the same. 
ae thing as “to become confluent with,” that is, that 
our ‘Mediterranean’ Sea “became. ‘confluent. with’ 
the Red Sea. because ‘of: its. being” filled up. wi 
water, finds fault by asking why in the wor 
soe that, | at the time ben | our. Medibecranes 


: “anderwenk: its ‘change: in es ie 
. prs cause.the Red Sea, whi ch had’ 





“GHOGRAPHY, erp | 
influence of gravity, rides. upon the ‘cae: an a | | Pou, 
13. “Rratosthenes adds. to. what he has aaa out Boe 
region where the so-called Gerrha! now is, was in ote 


connected with the gulf of the Red Sea, and that it - Soe : : 
became uncovered when the seas? came together, = 


sc anne ices tc St a EDI SOILS 












with”? means either “to come near to” or “to touch”’; 


Seitenende 
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| deonoubely TH pg Kab ouvexel Oararrn TO AUTO 
byros exe Kab THY avTny emt aveLay,— Bomep 


Oude “THY eal nas, K Kab vy Ata THY cate 7O oe 

Afyator: Kak THY Tepb Keyxpeds. orrep Kal avros - 
“Immapxos emonpaiveras ev TO T pos avTov 

on elds oy thy doFav avrob TOLAUT NY ioig 


id: T pos auTOV- ‘DeyeTo, | Kal a) ie éroipou : 
Nap Bavéro, ds dpa 6 gycas piav elvas Ty Eo 


oo Oddarray ehppaet. Kal ‘OTE jebee early auThs te ae 


os emipa avela, 


15. Vevoh se elvat ‘gives Thy emt Tos Betblaiy’ oe 


ye : erruypahiy Kupyvatov Gewpar aitiav arodisoow che 
pare Ue mibavny, OTL 9) pe THS Kupivys. KTbow ép 


: — Xpovous péperar Penpovevopevors, 76 dé pavrelov 





cure! mernas ¢ emt t Cardarry 7 Tore bok Th | : 










a respectively, of the Isthmus of Corinth. 
a _} hed is. at the oracle of Ammon... See page 2181. 








ao That i is, ihe satis of Corinth aud Aegina, west and cast st a 


ree was to the Greeks the sym ol. of a poe, ie os 
i Id. seem. to. us. ‘that the. ambassadors from ee 
01. falds a agmbol of Sead own Lab es 














w ith it, ‘to make the same nee and ie in the 


instead of being lowered with the Mediterranean? —s_—_ 
. For, says he, even according to Eratosthenes himself 
. the whole exterior sea is confluent, and consequently 
the western sea and the Red. Sea: form one sea. 
After saying this, Hipparchus adds his corollary: 


the Mediterranean Sea, too, which has become. con- pe 
~ fluent with the Red Sea, all have the same level. 


but merely that the Mediterranean Sea had come. 
near to it; and, besides, that it does not follow from =” 
the notion of one continuous seathatithasthesame 
be height and the same level—just asthe Mediterranean 
has not, and as most assuredly its waters at Lechaeum 
and dhose about Cenchreae } have not, This. Mery: oo et 
_. point Hipparchus himself makes in his book against 9 = 
_ Eratosthenes; since, then, he knows that suchisthe = 
_ opinion of Eratosthenes, let him give some argument — ea Sed 
_. of his own against Eratosthenes, and let him not ttt Pagel a8) 
ae “assume off-hand that, forsooth, if a man says 
exterior sea is one, he at the same time affirms : alsa : 
that its level is everywhere. the same. 


: seription on the dolphins,” made by sacred ambassadors 


: - when he says that although the founding | of 
ek falls. within | historical. times, yet no hist ria so 
recorded that the oracle was ever § ituated d m a a seas 

. 7 and that it had no bearing on ‘the question whether or not i 
Deas the oracle of Ammen was | once 
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world the Red Sea continued at the same level _ 2 


that the Sea outside the Pillars, the Red Sea,and 


14, But Eratosthenes replies to this that he has not ie ae 4 
aid that the confluence with the Red Sea took place ie 
at the time the Mediterranean Sea had become filled, 





abe Again, when Hipparchus- says” that the 


of Cyrene, is false, he gives an unconvincing reason 








e spears, oe 
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aro TOV Kara Tov ‘Toyroy TOTOD oxilopevou Kal 


- pbovtos eis éxarépay Thy 9ddarray Oud THY Oéow foe 
THs xepas. aN our’ are TOY KATO TOV Toyrop ie 


nes Hepa ) “‘larpos Tas apxas exet, anna TavayTia | 













a am 6 TOV vm ép TOU *ASpiov 6 opay, ovr’ eis éxaTepay me s 
: dhatray pel, an ets (TOD Tlovroy ‘Povo, coe 
oViCeTaL Te Tpos abrols pOvOD Tots oTOpes t. ae 
 koeuny Oe TWO TOY Tpd avToD Teo Gyvotay ee 
— TavTnY aryvoner, trrohaRodow elvat Twa, Opa ae 
 PUpoy TO ‘Torpp TOT OLOD €xBddrovra eis voy 
| — ASplay & Aree xiopdvon airod, we ob. bat 2 To Devos. 








a.m Tucker, for & ee oe ae 











| | : the same name as the mae . 
bars it and d emptied. into th e J 





Well, Shai e no ita does record: the fick, aaa pee fore 


conjecture that the region was once coast-land, the 
dolphins were in fact dedicated and the inscription was 

engraved by sacred ambassadors of Cyrene? Again, > 
although Hipparchus has admitted that, along with 


elevated, and that it inundated the country as far as ee 


whole island of Pharos and the greater part of Egypt 
“were covered—just as though so high an elevation =, 
_ of the sea were not sufficient to inundate these = 
districts too! And again, after saying that if, before 
- the outbreak of the waters at the Pillars took place; 2°) 28 
| the Mediterranean Sea was really filled to such an 
| extent as Eratosthenes has stated, the whole of Libya 
and the greater part of Europe and Asia must first 
have been covered, he adds thereto that the Pontus = 
- would then have been confluent with the Adriaticin 
|. some. places, for the reason’ that the Ister] ashe 
| supposes, branches off from the Pontus regions and 
foe thus flows into both seas, on account of the lie of he 
oo land. . But neither does the Ister rise in the 
regions (on the. contrary, it rises in the 1 
above the Adriatic), . nor does it flow into both sea 
but into the Pontus. alone, and it. branches off near 
pots: mouths only. However, this. mistake : 
| parchus is_ shared with him by some of 
|. decessors, who. supposed that there w 
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yet, according g to the evidence on which we Base ike 


the elevation of the bed of the sea, the sea itself. was 9° ce 


the oracle, a distance of somewhat more than three oe Lee : 
thousand stadia from the sea, he does not admit the ==” 
elevation of the sea to such a point that both the 


aa 





which 
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pupévas ev TH petakd mépo Kpiirns Kab TAs 


Kupyvaias, ov a Onpa pntporoMs €oTe Ths 


Kupyvns, Kab Th. Alyurroy kal okra épy Oo 
me TOLAUTA THs ‘EAA d80s. aya HES OD. yap Oxpas ra 
_ Onpacias ¢ EKTTET OUT AL proves €K TOU merdyous ép 


he Hy 


a npépas rétTapas,* @OTE Taga beiv Kal préyer Oar " - 
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a “terpar, Meineke; for” ae ae oo 
yurr 88 7d Enbes, Sylander for viv ye? a r anges 3 ‘editors oe 
win, eee 

‘Groskurd, for rds oy ‘Kramer, orbiger, Meineke, a 


oe rérrapas, Meineke, for réooapds. poe 2 a 






















- the islands of Aeolus, and the Pithecussae, itis 
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land of the Colehians, 


of Seians; through whose territory this Istex flows, se 
got their appellation from it, and that it was by this 
route that Jason made his return ‘Voyage from the» 


16. Now, in order ‘ay peomete the virtue. of not 


of nature as I have spoken of? in the case of 


while to set forth still other instances of. 
similar thereto that exist, or else have taken 


ie dareling © at such changes as I have declared to | 
be responsible for deluges and for such operations 


Sicily, 


wart ke 
‘he o : 


place, — 


in other regions. For if a large number of such 


instances are placed in view, they will put a stop to : 
one’s amazement. But, as it is, the unfamiliar thing 


Egypt, and. of many such places in Greece. 
midway between Thera. and Therasia fires 


vs a Compare ‘Horace’s “Mi admivati' » (Bist. 6). Also os 
OL (below) ; and Cicero, De Finibus 5. 8. 23 and 5. 29, 87 - 

- The Stoic philosophers attached great importance to the = 
fe virtue of ‘‘marvelling at nothing.” - Strabo's: present. pur. ; 
pose is, by heaping up instances of ma: ‘vellous occ 

OE fp promote that. virtue in the student o Be grapl Ly, and thus. 
ae _ to remove doubt and. A sngerithg 2 the sokenrtifie ERO tee — 





a vege) 108, i wee 





-. disturbs the senses and shews one’s ignorance of. 
natural oceurrences and of the conditions of life 
_ generally; for instance, suppose one should tell the 
_... story of Thera and Therasia (islands situated 
: _roadstead between Crete and Cyrenaea, the first of — 
| which, Thera, is the mother-city of Cyrene), and of 


in ae . 


For. cs 
broke | 


_ forth from the sea and continued for four days, so- ore 
that the whole sea boiled and. blazed, and the fires 28 a een 

east up an island which was ‘gradually elevated as. 
_ though by levers and consisted of burning masses 
: an island with a stretch of twelve stadia in circum 
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ae 7 Pm 8épei moon cixvia a ep Ege a at 

Aree precy | meu 28.147) at 
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_ The same operation of nature extended also overthe > ae 





shaken i in some part or other until a chasm in-the 
es forth a river of fiery lava. 


- of such instances, those collected by Demetrius of x : ee ae 





“And they came to the two fair-flowing springs, = 
where two fountains rise of deep- eddying Scamander ; ae 


poe ‘pitander floweth forth like hail”; and then he does 


spring of cold water is still there, whereas the one of | 
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ference, “After the cessation of the ‘eruption, the ee 
Rhodians, at the time of their maritime supremacy, ve ee 
were first to venture. upon the scene and to erect on Hye, 
the island a temple in honour of Poseidon Asphalios. Lue 
And in Phoenicia, says Poseidonius, on the occasion 
of an earthquake, a city situated above Sidon was 
swallowed up, and nearly two-thirds of Sidon itself 2b 
was engulfed too, but not all at once, so that no 
considerable destruction of human life took place. Dame See 





whole of Syria, but with rather moderate force; and 

it also passed over to certain islands, both the Cyclades a ee 
and Euboea, with the result that the fountains of = = 
_Arethusa (a spring in Chalcis) were stopped up, 

_ though after many days they gushed upat another 
mouth, and the island did not cease from being 


SESE Sc SEES Sneleinssn tenbh an eta SESE I BSE 


earth opened in the Lelantine Plain and vomited : es 


17. Though many writers have made eAleckiong “ye oe 





: Scepsis will suffice since they are appropriately cited. es 
For example, he mentions these ‘verses of Homer: _ pe ee 











- the one floweth with warm water, Ww while the other i ine 
not allow us to marvel. if at the present time the 


: 5 hot water is. no longer visible. For, says he e, 
2 ee byt the ¢ cause to the ‘shutting off of th 


ere Poseidon; «Seourer” of travel by sea , and ft ounda 
oe “tions 0 of ths earth. oF Cees 

















_ STRABO 


Beppob lini Mipoijo neva be mpos. TadTa TOP 


br Anpodéous Aeyowévav, cea pous TLVAS peya- 


se! Tous pep mdrat wept Avdiay yevopévous “ 
al "Toviay BEX pL THs. Tpwddos LoTopobvros, 


id’ dv kat Kea Karen oOnoay Kat Simavros 


 KaTecTpadn, KATO Thy Tavrddov Pactretar. 


Kal é€& édOv Mpvat eyevovT0, 7 rs Tpotav 


- éréeduce Kdpa. 4 06 Pdpos h Kat’ Alqurroy 9 mY 


“‘TOTE Tedayia, viv 6é TpoToy ‘Twa XEppovycos 
-yeyover” a> 8 atts kal Tépos Kal Kralopevai. a ; 
nuav o eriSnpotytey év “AneEavdpeta TH pos ee 


Aiyirre, mepb IInrovotov kai ro Kdotov Spos 


perewpra den TO médaryos éréxhvoe THY YY Kal 

vijo ov eroince ‘TO Gpos, doe TROTHY yevér bar ve 
THY mapa To Kdavov oddv THY és Powianv. ovdéy 
ovv Oaupacrov, ovd ef more Siactas 6 ia Opos ee 
nya AaBev 6 Sielpyov Td Aiydarrioy wérayos 
a0 Tis "Epudpas Gararrns amopavet mopO psy, lia 


2 ‘Kar ouppour Trovnaet THY exTOs Oddarray oa 


évtos, Kadamep éml rod Kara Tas "Hpasdéous - 
orm has Toph wot ovveBn. elpytas dé mepl Tov 


) a TOLOUT@Y TIVa Kal év dpxais THs mpayparelas, 


er ee auppépery eis &» Kal rip riorw loxupay AE 


ns KaracKevdteuy TOV TE THD picens & eeyee Kab HL Ee 
ae eNOS yivopevov petaBorov. eee is 


: 0.59 wépay THs. aurhs xeinevov otras dacly dvoua-~ 


18. Tov re TMepasd vnordtovra mpéorepor oe > 












Pee La Corais, for Tis, before > tors ‘Meineke followings | 
oe o. } Muller: approving, “ eS a 





es ~ country and made an island of the mountain, so. 





navigable. Hence it is nothing to marvel at even — ee 


a So Bae IIE Se! ES RTS 8 acta bmi peo 


- & fe seen ‘the mainland, they, Bay, | that 


ae of : a a Peeve the Suez ae aL 3. +. ae * Per 
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ae ‘And he retallas on’ “this: point the words of : 
_ Democles, who records certain great earthquakes, — 
some of which long ago took place about... Lydia. eee 
and Ionia as far north as the Troad, and. by their <.) fecsee | 
action not only were villages swallowed up, “bat owe lekoe 
‘Mt. Sipylus was shattered—in the reign of Tantalus. 
_ And lakes arose from swamps, and a tidal wave  —_— 
‘submerged the Troad. Again, the Egyptian Pharos | 
‘was once an island of the sea, but snow: Jt: Hag fog 4 
_ become, in a sense, a peninsula; and the same is. cee ee 
true of Tyre and Clazomenae. And when] was | 
residing in Alexandria, in Egypt, the sea about — 
Pelusium and Mt. Casius rose and flooded the ee 





that the road by Mt. Casius into Phoenicia became . 


_ if, at some time, the isthmus should: be parted iy 
*, ~ asunder or else undergo a settling process—I mean 
the isthmus that separates the Egyptian Sea from 
the Red Sea—and thus disclose a strait and make = (ss 
the. outer sea confluent with the inner,? just as = : 
happened in the case of the strait at the Pillars of 
Heracles. I have already said something about such see 
- things at the beginning of. this treatise 5;- and ‘all. 
these instances must needs contribute to one result, ae 
namely, to fix: strong our belief in the works. of ree ANS Mgr 
_nature and also in the changes that are being 
_bhouglt to pass by other agencies, Seay 
18. And as for the Peiraeus, it was” beeanse: the = 
 Peiraeus. was formerly an island and lay “ over Sse 
a ae ve Seg 

















2 See 18. 1. 43, where Strabo ore refers | to these springs. a 
eran, oe 
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cbivar Srevavtios s 4 Acumds Kopivbiav TOV 
icO pov Ssancoyrdvroy vijoos ryeyover, aKTH T™po- = 


--Tepov ovoa: wept TabTNs yep ae eyery Tope. 


; i Nader | a) 
| 2 olos Nefpucov? efrov é dderiwevov ron asey 

— Getny ymeipowos (Od, 24, 377) 
—évradda péy 89 Siaxorai Xetporpnros yeyévacw, 
arraXoos dé mpoaryaoes 4 ryepupacers, Kabarep 


enh THs pos” Zupaxovo ass vijgou vov wey vepupa | 


éoTW 7 cuvaTToved abrny Tpos THY NTELPOD, 


mporepov b8 XOpa, Os dnow “IBveos, royaiov — 


: Pov, Ov KANE exer ov. Bovjpa, 6é Kal ‘EXxlen, 
aH pev O76 Xaoparos, 4 8 bd Kdpatos npavic On. ee 
Tept Me@dvnv 88 7hy év 7H ‘Epjuovied Komp 


— 8pos ? érractadiov TO trhos aver yerBerros ue 
- avagvorparos — proyddous, pe? Huepay pe 
- dm poottov id Tob Oepyod cat THs Bevddous . 
6b pis, voKTop oe ‘exddprop To ppo wat Oep- 
Maton, @ote ely Thy OdNatrav erl oradiouy 
grep e, Oorepav 8 elvas kat érb elkooe oradious, 


' — mpocxwaOhvas ds méTpats amoppake mopyav ole 


ee Be Whpuicay: Corsi, for ptr ©, the Epitome, and modern ee 
ee ‘editors also. he ae 
Ce eh Boos, : Kramer ‘adda: ‘Seon the ‘Epitome 5 ; -Groskurd, ge 
nas - Meineke, Miiller-Diibner, following... y ry a : , 
cores ae ier before éxAduroy, Corais deletes ; Meineke follow. oe 


ing; © 3 aaa Pe eS 






ae areas. ord 68 Tis Koraidos Mpogs. a Té re he 











- the Hermionic Gulf® a ‘mountain seven stadia in 
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~ name it has; but: pontrariwise. re since the eee] 
Corinthians cut a canal. through the. isthmus, hag. oO kee 


become an island, although it was formerly a head- 
land. Indeed, it is with reference to Leucas, they __ 
say, that. Laertes remarks: “As I was when I took 
Nericus, the well-built castle on the headland of the 
continent.” Here, then, a partition cut by hand hag 28". 
been made; in other places man has built moles si 
or bridges—just as, in the case of the island next ss 
to Syracuse, there is at the present time a bridge 
which connects it with the mainland, whereas 8 9 
formerly there was a mole, as Ibycus says, built of fr. 
selected stones, which he calls stones « picked out.”? 
_ Then there are Bura and Helice; Bura duepeatea clean a 
in achasm of the earth, and Helice. was wiped out «| 
by a wave from the sea.2 And about Methone in 





























height was cast up in consequence of a fiery — ae 
eruption, ‘and this mountain was unapproachable ne ee 
day on account of the heat and the smell of sulphur, ol 


- while at night it shone toa great distance and was is 
so hot that the sea boiled for five stadia and was si 
turbid even for twenty stadia, and was heaped up sis 
-. with massive broken-off rocks no smaller than towers. - | 
And see, by Lake Copats 7 both Ame: and d Mee aoa od 


ore, 1 Toyens says: picked out iy. et hands.” Le ee 
et Both were in. Achaia. The earthquake took place 


373 B 
cogs oe We should have: expected Strabo to say ‘ es ‘Savonia ” Gulf, 2 
‘The form which he elsewhere gives to the Hermioni G 





. (gee 8. 6. 1), making it reach as far north as. ‘Aegina and Aes 












a Epidaurian territory, is strange indeed; but in accordance _ nan 


a : wh his. definition Methone comies within the ‘Hermionic ay 


ue sed Cin Bocotia (Lake 2 Topls 
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"Apyn earer80n Kab Midea, & ds dvbpasey ) mon : 


| TAS év TO Kataroygr 7 


garg bao Hs Bie oribos 88 Kad Ths vov *AduiriBos et 


, : : “Tardieu, ielowing. 
280° Cla 


os ot Te € mohuardspunoy “Apu & exo, ol Te Mi8euay. | 


(Zl. 2. 507) 


Aiuwns éolkace Kataxexricbat Toners Tives 
Opaxav: oi 5é Kat Tpnpav, @S cuvoixay ois 


Spat dvTOV. Kab q mpotepoy oé ‘Aprepita 
Aeyouévn pla Tov Exwddov vi}o ov TTELPOS 
“yéyove Kal ddras 8&8 tay qept Tov "AXEABov 


moioav ro adto mdbos gach wabety ex THs bord 


TOU TOTAMLOU MporXwa ews Tob méddryous, ouy- 
xobvras 66 Kab ai Dovrat, @S "Hpd6or6s + ono. 
cat Aitwrixad &€ Teves dxpas eal vnoifoucar 


™porepov, Kab. is ‘Acrepia GNMaiar ats ws ‘Aarepiba 


pyew 0 TOUT AS : 


bore 66 Tes. vijoos pécon arr merpierca, a 
-"Aotepis, od peyarn, ALpeves & évi yaw hoxot auth 
app bu pov" aa Be | (Od. 4. 844) 


pur 8 oS dryevpoBdMov ciguls. eye. ay re th 

| Oden obdéy éorw aVTPOV TOLODTOY, odds Nug- ntl 

é “ daiov, olov now "Opnpos* Bédreov be alriobat ; : 
ees : peraBoriy D ‘aryvovay us wardxpevow TOV “TOTO Saas 
kara TO pubases. — TOOT ie a doages: by od 
a & Kowe aiorrely. © 25 ee ae ! 





: i “epdtor0s,, Corais, for ‘Hotodos; Meineke Forbigen, Tover, : 














were swallowed up, places wick. have been: ‘named — : 
by Homer in the Catalogue of Ships: “ And they 


neighbours of the Thracians. And, too, one’ of the | 


: that still others of the little islands about the mouth — fa. 


the silting up of the sea by the river; and. the rest 
of them ‘too, as Herodotus * says, are in process of of 
fusion with the continent. Again, there are certain 
- Aetolian promontories which were formerly islands; 
and Asteria has been changed, which the poet calls 
 Asteris: “ Now there is a rocky isle in the mid-sea,4 
- Asteris, a little isle; and there is a harbour therein 
with a double entrance, where ships may lie at ce 
- anchor.” - But at the present. time ithas not evena 
good anchorage. Further, in Ithaca there is MON el 
cave, neither grotto of the Nymphs, such as_ Homer...) e055 
. describes; ‘but it is better to ascribe the cause to. ohne boa 
ae physical change rather than to Homer’ $ ignorance. or : a Se ee 


i element in his poetry. Since this matter, however, oy 
ae is s uncertain, I leave it to the pub) to zipvesgntes 
1 In Thrace (Lake Lagos). " 
oe Bithynias and according to the best authority,. it was. ‘gobo : 
-. the lake now called Maniyas or that called A ballonia, but a mee 
ae _ third lake which has disappeared. | 10." es 


tn says Homer; 3 ‘but seholare have x been ‘onable ts to Adentity: ab 


GEOGRAPHY, 4. ee a8 


that possess Arne rich in vineyards, and they that. 
possess Mideia.” And by Lake Bistonis! and by the — 
lake which they now call Aphnitis ? certain cities of ss 
Thracians appear to have been overwhelmed; and 
some say cities of Trerans also, thinking they were | 


Echinades Islands, which used to be. called Artemita, i a oe 
has become part of the continent; and they say — 


of the Achelotis have suffered the same change from oe | 















to a false account of the places to suit the fabulous — Ce 


2 The other name was Dasoylitis tees 13.1. 9). ve It 3 was in 


4 Asteris lay “midway between Ithaca aa rugged Samos,” - i 








Ahab fe, the island: 
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19. ‘H &é "A wrigets: vijoos hy apbrepor, OS 
; “Mupatros dynoi Ths oe AéoBov KANOV{LEVNS 
mpotepov “loons, Kal THY vicov “Apticcay Ka- 
elo Dat ouvepne vov dé Tis AécBov mons eoriy. 
at Se. kab tiv NéaBov THs "loys ameppoyévat — 
- TeWleTevKact, Kabdrep THD Tpoytray Kab THY 

TOnnodocay tov Micnvod, Tas dé Kampéas TOD 
"AOnvaiov, THY Sexeriav 6é Tis ‘Pyyivns, tiv 
"Oocav dé tod ‘Orvprov. yeyouace 5é kal mept 
tadTa roabrat peTaBonrat. Kal o Adéov bé 6 


: ev ‘Apxadiq emer Xe | qoTé TO pedua. Aodpis. Sa o6ts 


Tas ‘Pdyas. TAS Kara, Mnoiay dvopdcbay gyno 
UTrO TET HOY _paryetons THS mepl Tas Kaorrtovs 
TUAGS. Wns | dore avarpanhvat TONELS ouxyas 


Kal Kopas Kal motapovs qoixinas petaBordas 
déEarGat, _ ‘lav 8 epi ris ioe bella ee . 


"Opdary Lardpors 


Ei Boida pay yy Aerrds Bdplrov rsBooy | 
Botwrias éyapic’, deri ceTepenp ee ie ees 
TpoBdiira mopO up. ee (fr. 18, Nanck) . 


20. Anprirpros ° 0 Kadnariavis Tous ead’ 


ae ) Serryosusevos TOV. TE  Auyddoy | vicar, Kah Tob : 


S — Kypaiov 7d TONG KaTadoval $yor, Td Te Oeppa i 


re ey Aibyyd Kar Ocppordraus ent Tpeis Hugoas ae 


peas emuoxebevra adn putvat, Ta 8 ey Aline eal oe 
a aan Ka érépas dvapparyhvar anya 'Opeod. be TO 
. ee Hakarey reiyos a TOV obKLay — éata- es 









sa (Antictesa, Pees. 8 4 


opposite ‘Tae Cette was called a 














says; and since Lesbos was formerly called: Issa fb ee 
came about that this island was called Antissa!; == ass 
but now Antissa is a city of Lesbos. And some 
. believe that Lesbos itself’ is a fragment broken off er 
from Mt. Ida, just as Prochyta and Pithecussa from 


_ Sicily from the district of Rhegium, and Ossa from 
_ Olympus. And it is a fact that changes | of. this oa 
sort have also occurred in the neighbourhood ofthese a 
places. And, again, the River Ladonin Arcadiaonce 
- ceased to fow.2. Duris says that Rhagae in Media __ 
_ has received its name because the earth about the == si si 
_ Caspian Gates had been “rent”® by earthquakes sd 
to such an extent that numerous cities and villages. 
were destroyed, and the rivers underwent changes of 
various kinds. Ion says of Euboea in his satyr- = 
drama Omphale: “The slender wave of Euripus Fre a a 


~ that by means: of a strait it. hath cut a ‘projecting: oe oe 
headland away.” — 


ae The root of the Jerh here used is hag. 
--& Between Euboea and Locris. ° : 
Chas Ty promontory in north- western uboee, 
onan city in north-western Euboea, 
oe a A A oly A in north. eastern. i Rathoe. 
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“19. sAaitses was formerly. an idand, as _Myrsilus - 


Misenum, Capri from the Promontory of Athene, — eee 


hath separated the land of Euboea from Boeotia, aa : ote 


20. Demetrius of Callatis, in ks deoount of all he ae 


ae earthquakes that have ever occurred throughout all 
Greece, says that the greater part of the Lichades 
 Islands* and of Cenaeum® was engulfed; the hot = 

_ springs at Aedepsus ® and Thermopylae, after having 

ceased to flow for three days, began to flow afresh 

and those at Aedepsus broke forth also at anothe 

as ‘SOUTCE ; “at t Oreus? the wall next to thes sea a and about ee 









opposite Looris. ae 
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‘koalas oupmecety, *B load’ Te kal ardpeov ea 


: ‘H paxhetas THS Tpaxivos, TOV ev TOAD peépos 
oe mec civ, PDardpwv bé xai €& édddous caver parrivas * 


TO KTio pa. mapam jou, 6 cupPfvae cat Aapt- 


dot Kab Aapioaioss: gab Zedppeav & é« Oepe- 


Mav avappibhvat, Kab KaTAODLaL TomaTa Xoo 
Kal ewtaxoolwy ovK €NATTO, Bpoviovs o omep 


fhyso TovTay: Kdpd te éEapbev TPN, TO pep yy 
pos Tdpdnv? evexPfivar Kal Spovor, TO Oe ™ pos 


- @epuortras, GAdo 6& eis Td Tediov Ews TOU 


~ Daxixod Aadvoivros. mnyas Te Totapev Enpav-— 
Onvat ™ pos EpasS tds, Tov oe Brrepxeo ~ 
anda TO pelOpoy Kat Touio at TA@Tas Tas 
odovs, TOV 83 Bodyptov kar ddXA7S eve Ova ee 
Paparyyos, kat Ardrrns dé kal Kuvov xat ‘Orroby- ae, 
Tos TONKA caraphaBivar ‘pépy, Olov 88 7d. imep- 
_wetpevov Ppowploy Tay dvaTpamivar, °Edareias 


6€ Tod Tetxous KaTapparyivas pepo, meph 66 


— "ANrevov3 Gecpodopiwv dvrwv mevTe Kal elxooe 


_ mapbévous avadpayovc as els mUpyov TOV éXM- 


- pevieo Karta Oéav, Tec ovtTos Tod mupyou, Trecely 


on 


: Kah avTas eis TH Oddarray. Abyovar dé Kat THs pee 
"Arandyrys THS mpos EtBola Th peod, Pryparos Sea 


—yevopévou, Sid rovy débaobas peTakd, nal rdv- 


: melon: eva Kal HEX pL exoge. radian eri art 


“1 ayarparfivat, Meineke restores, for Kramer ‘sdvaorpapiva; ae 


er Tozer following ; C. Miiller approving. 


2 Tdp@ny, Groskurd, for. Bedpoay 5 Meineke, Forbiger, bee ; : ; 


ee a following Ce Miller’ approving. | 


oe ee 





3 “Axmavor, Corsi, for” Ayeran; editors following. 
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“_oeageaeese 1 SEES “ er weg as 


ae ‘except ‘Atalanta—are al 
pio de Jess1 in proximity © to the. Eubo n Bea, 


(GEOGRAPHY, We be 20° 


seven bandied of the hotees collgiee _* and: as for = 
- Echinus and Phalara and Heracleia i in Trachis, not 
only was a considerable portion of them thrown __ 
down, but the settlement of Phalara was overturned, 
ground and all. And, says he, something quite - 
similar happened to ‘the people of Lamia and of © 


Larissa ; and Scarphia, also, was flung up, foundations c 


and all,. and no fewer than- seventeen | hundred — ene: 
human beings were engulfed, and over half as MaNY 
 Thronians; again, a triple-headed wave rose up, one 
part of which was carried in the direction of Tarphe 
-and Thronium, another part to Thermopylae, and 
the rest into the plain as far as Daphnus in Phocis ube tok 
fountains of rivers were dried up for a number of 
_ days, and the Sphercheius changed its course and — 
- maade the roadways navigable, and the Boagrius was 
carried down a. different ravine, and also many 
sections of Alope, Cynus, and. Opus were seriously. _ oo 
oe _ damaged, and Oeum, the castle above Opus, was laid 


in utter ruin, and a part of the wall of Elateia was — 


~ broken down, and at Alponus, during the celebration _ ae S : 
of the Thesmophoria, twenty-five girls ran up<into. 2 
one of the towers at the harbour to get a view, = | 
the tower fell, and they themselves fell with it = | 
_ into the sea, “And they sey, also, of the Atalanta fae 


° they bed been rent asunder, got o ~ ship-canal . 
_ through the rent, and that some of the plains 
were overflowed, even as far as  Ewenty. stadia, and ee 





4 The oe sxiegpetiy_m nae Sie this neat : ae : - - 
on the mainland of | Greco, more A es 
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cb fvat, Kal - rpuhon Tia €k TOY vew plesy éap- : 
Ocicav' brreprecety Tot Tetxous. : 

2. TpoarWéact be Kab Tas éx TOV pera- 
ey otdcewy peraBoras él) mréov THY aavupactiav es 
pip: KatacKevdtew eOédovTes, Fv opvel Anpo- 
 KpLTOS ab ot a&dXot procogor mayTes* ‘Tapa 

 KetTaL yap TO abapPet Kal | arapaxe Kab 
GVERTAHKTO™ olov "TR Hpev pev TOV éomeplov 
eis Tous wiép Tob Tlovrov Kab Ths Koryisos 
_ TOTrous HETOKLG LEVOY (obs 6 "Apdéns, as dnow 
~*ArroAXodwpos, Giro TAS ‘Appevias opives, Kdpos ; 
Oe pad Nov Kab Ta bn. Te Mocyund), Alyurtioy 
6 els Te Aldloras Kad Konryous, ‘Everov & éx | 
Tlaprayovias emt TOV “Adptay. ,_ amrep Kal érh. 


TOY “EXAquucdy eOvav ovveBn, "Tdvev pal Boe! 
préov Kal ‘AXxardy Kab Aiodewv" Kb Aividives — a 


Ob vov Airwnois Spopot mept Tod Adriop @KOUv 


Kat rnv “Occar pera TlepparBav- Kar aural yee 


Tleppa:Bol petavdotat tuvés. maipns 6€ éoTe 


TOV TOLOUTOY Tmapaseryparcov 7 vov everT@oa, pe 


a Tpanywarea. ToMa pep obv Kal TpoxXerpa, “TOES 


ae modrols éotiv? ai dé Toy Kapov KaL Tpypav oo 


Kah Tevx pov HeTavacTacels kau Pararav, Opod 
88 Kal rev NYE LOVOD ot él modv EKTOTIC LOL, 


: Mddves Te TOD ZKVOLKOD Kal Teaped TOU Aidioros | 





5 ee: Ké8ov TOO Tpnpis Kat | Reodorpios: kab 


1 dtapdeioa, M alvin: for aepebare 3 Tozer following. 


oe - 3. Sidon, Meineke, for: low, 








a Diodorns (12. 59) ¢ says. that Atalanta. was once a penin- 


Q | a and that it was broken away from the mainland by an ae 
eo conthirpralis, 





thongh: he- does not refer’ to ‘the: “odourrencs: i y | 








toa still Stentor extent, that virtue of not marvelling 

at things (a virtue which | is lauded by Democritus 
and all the other philosophers; for they put itin 
a class with freedom. from dread and from. per. | 
turbability and from terror).? For instance: thes 0. 
migration of Western Iberians? to the regions (st 
beyond the Pontus and Colchis (regions which are  -—s—(itséi*dt 
‘separated from Armenia by the Araxes according to = (siz 
- Apollodorus, but rather by the River Cyrus ‘and 
the Moschican Mountains); and the migration of 
Egyptians to Ethiopia and Colchis; and that of = 
Pere _ Enetians * from Paphlagonia to the Adriatic. This 
_ is what took place in the case of the Greek tribes 
-_also—lIonians, Dorians, Achaeans, and Aeolians; and = 
‘the Aenianians that are now neighbours-of the  —_’ 
- Aetolians used to live about Dotium and Mt. Ossa 

. among the Perrhaebians ; and, too, the Perrhaebians 

themselves are emigrants. “And the present treatise = 

is full of such instances. A number of them, tobe. 0d 
sure, are matters even of ready knowledge to most 
a people, but the emigratious of the Carians, Trerans, _ 

- Teucrians, and Galatians, — and likewise also the 





SS ‘s - oan ae ict at 





refer to. Madys the Scythian, Tearko the Ethio ian 
: Cobus the T reran, Pesostes: and Psammitichus 


ae S neie by Strabo. Both apparently have. in min the 
ye earthquake of 426 B.c 


GEOGRAPHY, te gi seer 


_ thata trireme was lifted out of the docks and cast ee 
over the wall.) oo 
21. Writers. alko add the changes resalting from: pee 


the migrations of peoples, wishing to develop in us, 


expeditions of the princes to lands far remote a 


2 See § 16 above, and the footnote, - 


- & That is, nozetern as. distinguished Sora the mews 8 or 
oa cans “Bastern,” Iberia bey ont me oe Baas 
Tees © ice ake *Wenetama ae 3 an 
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. Vappertyou Toy y Alyurrian Kad Tlepodiy re Tov a6 


Képov HEXpL Elépfou oby opoiws év éroiu@ Taciy 
elo. ot TE Kippéproo obs Kat Tpipas vod 
| Covew, 4 exelvev TL 2Ovos, woOANaKIS émré0pa,wov Ta 


| beFia wep rod Tldvrov nab ta cuvey adtois, 


ToTé pev ért Magraryovas, roTé 6é kab Ppiyas 
-euBarévres, vires Misa alpa ravpov midyra 
dao dmedbeiv eis td ypedr. AdrySapues 88 tods 
— adrod dye pEXpL Avsias kal "levias Hrace cal 
| XdpBeus elev, € év Kirsxia dé SiepOdpn. TOANGKIS or 


: 8 Kal ol Kippépcor Kal ot Tpipes eroujrayro 


bo = . z 


Tas TOLAVTAS ep odous’ tous 6€ Tofpas Kat KdPov | 


ims Mddvos 7d tedevTaiov eFerabival pace roo 
tov Yxvbev! Baciréas. Tatra pev eipija0a <3 
pos amracav Kowh THY meptaday TH. vis y ihe 
_ oixetav ioropiav. Lae ie 
22. Emrdviev & én ta a tts: ad’ ov y ape Bmpr vee 
“Tod yap “Hpodérov pn divas "YarepBopetous evar 
pijoayros, poe yap | “Prrepvorious, yerolay® onow 
elvat THY ar ecE wy Kab opoiay o "Epatocbévns 
a TO) codiopate TOUTO, él TLS Néyou pndevas. elvat = 





_ emixaipendovs, | pnde yep érixaipaydBous kara 





Tr OxND TE elvat Kab “Yarepvotious: Kata tyoby tp oe 
— Aldsorlay By mvely Néroy, GXhaF Katerépo. 


He ary a a “Suday, “Pénuel: “Laroher, | “for: Riu Groskurd, on ; 
oe Meineke, Forbiger, following; Kramer, ©. Miiller, approving. eae 


2 yeaAolay, Tyrwhitt, for A€yo: av; editors following. 
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call Trerans (or | some tribe or other of the Cim- ae 
the Pontus and those adjacent to them, at. one time | : 


Phrygia even, at which time Midas _ drank balls). 82 

blood, they say, and thus went to his ‘dooms 9008 

| Lygdamis, however, at the head of his own soldiers, = 

marched as far as Lydia and Ionia and captured 
Sardes, but lost his life in Cilicia. Oftentimes both 

-Cimmerians and Trerans made such invasions as 

these; but they say that the Tr rerans and Cobus . 

“were. finally driven out by Madys, the ‘King ofthe ooo 


inasmuch as they involve matters of fact which have _ moe 
a bearing upon the entire oe cr the world in 
general. 





whence I digressed.? First, as for the statement of ee 
‘Herodotus? that there areno Hyperboreans* because 
there are also no Hypernotians. ° Eratosthenes says 
the argument presented is absurd andlikethefollow- = 
_ ing quibble: suppose some one should say “There. 
are none who rejoice over the ills of others because 
there are also none who rejoice over the blessings of 
others.’ And,adds Eratosthenes, it so happens that 
there are ‘also: ‘Hypernotians—at_ all events, Notus- 
‘does not blow in Ethiopia, but farther north... 


7 . ae pursued by Eratosthenes. | 3 Herod. 4. 36. 
i. - 3 oie permed Notus spit 
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Egyptians, ‘and: to. Bersian’: fiom: Cyrus. to Kemes) © ee ae 
are not likewise matters of off-hand knowledge to- 


everybody. And those Cimmerians whom they also | 



























merians) often overran the countries on the right. Oo 


having invaded Paphlagonia, and at another time = 


Seythians. Let these illustrations be given here, ie 


99, I now return to. the points next in - order, 


“Bubit 





a King of the Cimmerians. Pe eae 
2 At §16 Strabo. digressed_ from. ‘the onler of Alsen ne 


4 People who live beyond. Boreas ina Wind). 
Win | 
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= porbuxcdrepor odt@ gaciv, of eEnyoupevor TO 
bryees av adxovoatev, ‘YarepBopelous TOUS Bopeto- 


Tarous Aéyer Pav! Epos. dé TOV pep Ropeloy Oo ae 
médos, THY dé VoTiny Oo taonwepivds’ Kal Tov 


dvéuov § 6 avtos ‘Gpos. 


28, “EERs 88 Aéyee mpos tovs davepds ne 
oe oueva Kal édivata Aéyovtas, Ta Bey éy pov 3 


— oxipatt, Tah S boroplas, rept av ote d&iov 


. . pepo b aw | ove éKeLVOV . Exety ép brrobéces eae 
— porabty grudpous ETLOKOTELY. 7) wey ovv aa — 
8" diébobos avT@ Toy iroupnparay: cial 3 
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if a marvellows thing = ‘although. winds bow. fn ie. 
every latitude, and although the wind that blows 
from the south is everywhere called. Notus, there is — 
any inhabited place where this is not the case. 
For, on the contrary, not only might Ethiopia haves) 
the same Notus as we have, but even the whole 
country further south as far as the equator might : 
have it. However that may be, this charge should 
be laid against Herodotus, that he assumed that by 
_ Hyperboreans” those peoples were meant in whose ts 
‘countries Boreas does not blow. For even ifthe 
poets do speak thus, rather mythically, those, at: 
least, who expound the poets should give earto sound 
doctrine, namely, that by * Hyperboreans” were 
meant merely the most northerly! peoples, Andas 
for limits, that of the northerly 1 peoples. isthenorth 
_ pole, while that of the southerly? peoples is the. | 
equator; and the winds too have the same limits, 
“93, Next in order, Eratosthenes proceeds to reply 
to those whose stories are plainly fictitious and im-- 
possible, some of which are in the form of myths, 50) 
and others in the form of history—persons whom it = 
is not worth while to mention 3 neither: should. he, ee 
to persons who talk nonsense. ‘Such, then, is s Eratos- : 
thenes’ course of Segament & in | the First Book. of ee 


£ oe his. Second ] Book Braticetbeues sadertakes a ae i 


: : declares: his own assumptions, to. eile in torn] : 


a ‘Literally, ' ss borean.”” | 


‘ pareKas Urodeces elo cryenv 
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brronyeus* 7 mpos. vr rh, et dort Tus éravépbaats, | 


Tecpareov mpoopéepery. TO te ouy Tas pabn- 
an b pucixas: ev 


| AeyeTat, Kat br & aoharpoedns 7 “] "oh Kabdmep Kal 


0 KOoMOS, TEPLOUKElT aL, Kal TH anna Ta ToLatra. | 
et &é THMKAUTY, HALKNY «autos _elpnxer, Ovx 


- Gpodoyodouy oi Darepov, | ove" J. erawovar TID 


dvaperpnow" bes 6é m™pos THY onpelaotw TOV 


Kare ‘Tas olKNGELS exdaras _ Pavowevay ™poo- 
XpHras Tols OlacTypacwy exeLVOLS "Inrapxos ert. 


Tov dua Mepons cal “ArgeEavdpetas Kab Bopucdévous | 


| pconpBpwwod, pLLKpOV ‘Tapaddarrety gyoas: Tapa 


; 063 


Thy ddanGeav. Kal mepl Tod aX MaTOS & év toils 
éffs. Oud THELOVOY Karaderkyus * OTL oparpoeidis 


nal 4 yf abv 7H typ ice Kal 0 oupaves, son 
aGddoT pronoyety ap -bofever apKel yap TO emi <s 


patep oy - 
2. CRERs be TO mrdros hs oiKxoupevns agopitiov | 
ono amo pev Mepons écrit Tob oe auriis peonup- 


pivov pexipe 'Are£avdpeias elvpat puptous, evbevde an 


a eis. TOV ‘KAN jorovToy Tepi oxtaxtaxtdtous & ExaTOV, 


eit eis. Bopuabévy TEevrakiaytdtous, elt emi Tov 
KUKAOv Tov ba Oovrns Gy pyot Iluéeas a aro pev 


ais. Bperravexiis eF Huey TRODV. amexew pos 
: Serer, eyyes eivat THS TemNyvias Gardrrns) he 


= ladyew, Corais, for teyew ; editors fallewing, 
2 odd, Casaubon, for 8é; editors following. _ 


| me ae * xaradeucts, T. G. ‘Tucker, for (eal) 2 Beinvis. S ? = 





a 259, 000 stadia | in. cireumference at the ‘equator. : ‘Seo a 








- meridian through Meroé and ‘Alexandria and the : 
-. _Borysthenes,? after saying that. they deviate but 
slightly from the truth. And, too, in Eratosthenes’ 





~ ° but the heavens also, he would seem to be talking . ou ees 
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ee is any further, revision to be ‘made,. I: ‘must J 
undertake to supply it. Now his introduction of 
the pr inciples of mathematics and physics into the 
subject is a commendable thing ; also his remark 
‘that ifthe earth is sphere-shaped, just as the universe _ 
is, it is inhabited all the way round ; and his other = 
remarks of this nature. But as to the question ae 
whether the earth is as large as he: has. SO, Se oe 
later writers do not agree with him; neither. doce ane: 
_ they approve his measurement of the earth.! “Bt 
when Hipparchus plots the celestial phencmend for 
the several inhabited places, he uses, in addition, | 
those intervals measured by Eratosthenes on the 


subsequent discussion about the shape of the earth, > 
when he demonstrates at greater length that not only en 
the earth with its liquid constituent is sphere-shaped aes 


about things that are foreign to. his subject ; for a ee 
brief statement is sufficient.? Rota 
2. Next, in determining the. ‘breadth | of the. dae ee 
habited world, Eratosthenes says that, beginning BB ke 
_ Meroé and measuring on the meridian that runs 
through Meroé; it is ten thousand stadia to Alex- 
-andria; and thence to the Hellespont about eight 
? - thousand one hundred; then to the Borysthenes : five 
- thousand; then to. the parallel circle. ee runs 


: | o through Thule’ (which Pytheas says. is” six: days’ ; Lae oe : 2 


; oS coal north of "Britain, and is near the frozen Bea) i 


2k gabrontay. should ‘be: ace pte 










3 Strabo means ‘that. ‘the Joppothoned of phivaies: and : 
ted at once: o by Loos ree 
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ee drrovs ay puplous xediovs mevraros tous. éay 
oby étt mpocbdpev umep THY Mepony &rrovs _ 
: - Tpirxiatous TeTpaxociovs, iva THY TOV Alyurrricoy | 
 vRoov exo Mev Kal Thy Kwvapopopédpov Kar THD 
= TampoBdvny, ecea bas aradious Tpia pupious oKnTa- | 
KLoXUrLOUS. 
8. Ta pev ouv adna Sacrifpara Sedba0e avrg: 
| dpoddynras yap ixaves: TO 8 ard TOU Bopv- 
_abévous er) TOV ba Bodthds KUKNOV tis av Soin 


poop EX OV; 6 Te yap ioropay THv Oovrny TIu6éas — 


 avip apevdioratos éfyractal, Kab ot THD Bper- | 
Taveny Kav} “Tepyny idovres ovdev Trepl Tis Oovrns 7 
Aéyovolv, GANAS vigous NeyovTes pLkKpas meph Typ 


Boerranixny. avTH re 4% Bpetravinn 70 piiKOS ao 
tows Tas éoTs TH Kedrenh mapenterapevn, TOV 
TevTaxiayiMiov oradicy ob ueibon, Kab Tots dxpous ae 
Tots GYTURELLEVOLS _Adopetopévn, ayrinert a yap 
: adda hots Ta Te ea dpa Tots E@ous Kal THs 
: oreo Tots éomrepiows, Kab Ta ye Oa eyyes: ot 


aXhyror é éoTl pex pus eroryens, TO TE Kayrioy Kab 


ae a Tov ‘Pyvou éxBonat. 0 66 THELOVOY 7 q Sicpuplov : 
: Ae. Hijcos aropatve THs yycov, Kab Td Kavrooy 
cS AREY TLVOV Toby amr éxety THS Kedriaiis pneu 


So the ae 
| me i. 1. 2s ae sate 









cal T& mepl TOUS ‘Ooruptous bé eal TH. mépay TOD 





| ie ou ae TOD y neneecee : : 








igitive Egyptians.” 





. Hist. on bee 


: RS ou Ta PEX PL avd dv TavTa, KaTtépevotas 





t ‘Strabd. claeuhiers. peaks. of this island's ag ‘ “the island ¢ of ; oo : 
See. 2. 6.14 (ead note), 1 HG: 4 S, oe 














ingly, if we add three thousand four hundred stadia 
-more to the south of Meroé, in order to embrace 


- country, and Taprobane,? we shall have ey ee ’ 
thousand stadia. — o 


could grant his distance from the Borysthenes to the _ 


_. Britain and Ierne® do not mention Thule, though ae 
they speak of other islands, small ones, about 
_ Britain; and Britain itself stretches alongside of — 
_ Celtica* with a length about equal thereto, being not — 
_ greater in length than five thousand stadia, and its _ 
limits are defined by the extremities of Celtica which | 


ea Ee 


_ the oné country lies opposite the eastern extremity of = 
the other, and the western extremity of the one 

_ opposite the western of the other ; and their eastern Saeco 
extremities, at all events, are near enough to each «0. 
_ other for a person to see across from one to the othe 
I mean Cantium® and the mouths of the Rhine 
But Pytheas declares that the length of Britain 
more than twenty thousand stadia, and that Cantiu 
is several days’ sail from Celtica; and in his a 
both of the Ostimians and of what is b ey 
_ Rhine as far as Scythia he has in every case fals 
s the regions. | However, any. man who” 1S | 
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about eleven thousand five handed more. fd co 
the Island of the Egyptians, the Cinnamon-producing — e 


3. However, with one “exception, let all the die > tas 
tances of Eratosthenes be granted him—for they 
are sufficiently agreed upon; but what man of sense 


parallel of Thule? For not only has the man who aoe 


tells about Thule, Pytheas, been found, upon scrutiny, — | a 
to be an arch-falsifier, but the men who have seen 


lie opposite its own. For the eastern extremity of _ Aa 





7 a Ceylon. ° : 
a = 4 ee roughly. 
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OpLcovULOV Keaipov eupeiy év TO Bulartig pctv. 


— é« Maocanias 8é eis wéonv Thy Bperravexny ov 

23 TAgov Tov revraxiaxiMev éoTl oradiov. aAvna 

pay ek eons THs Bperravichs ov Théov TOD 
: TerpaxioxiMov mpoeev eDpous * ay ole not wov | 


“064 
Kal ToD: pnpcous doroxely. Ott pev yap ‘Twheov Teo 
- Surdaawov TO rYyv@ pov pijKos ear TOU yvepipou . 


aos TOS (rodro 0 ay eln TO mept THY ‘Tépvnv), 
dare Ta erreKelva, els” a éxrorives THY Oovrnv, — a 
ouKer olka Lua. tive 0 ay Kal oToXaoH@e Reyou — 
TO aro Tob S14 Oodrns ews Tob Sia Bopuadévous eee 


puptov Kat Xirlov TEeVvTAKoa Lov, oux ope. | 
5. Atapapray 6é. TOD wraTOUS quayKacral 


-aGrovs, dporoyobat ‘Kal ot barepov Kab TOV 
oS manraciry® ob Kaprerraror eyo Se 164 amo Tar 
te axpov TIS "Lvdixys ent Ta expe THs "IRnplas i 


god am’ > Aidérev ws Tod Kata. "Tépuny KUKNOU, 
‘ Tluééas, Spengel inserts ; Meineke, Forbiger, following : ee 


a me ’ : C. Miiller approving. 


2 efpois, Corais, for. eBpors  Groskurd, “Meineke, Forbiger, ee oe 


he following’ ; C, Miiller approving. 
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oe Kramer, 08 Miller, approving... 
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76, XKylander inserts, betors: nas Ss Meine fellowing: ; one 





oe be in the neighbourhood of Ierne); and so, as for ea 





a: eleven thousand five hundred stadia, I do not see. 


ee guess its length also. For, in the first’ place, that. 
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great “pileehoods: about: the own’ regions ule To 
hardly, I imagine, be able to tell the truth about. : 
places that are not. known to. anybody. | . ea 
4, The parallel through the mouth of the Borys- en en 
thenes is conjectured by Hipparchus and othersto 
be the same as that through Britain, from the fact 
that the parallel through Byzantium is the same as 
that through Massilia 1; for astotherelation of the => 
dial-index to the shadow, which Pytheas has given - ae 
for Massilia, this same relation Hipparchus says he = 
_ observed at Byzantium, at the same time of the year 
- as that mentioned by Pytheas. But it isnot more 
than five thousand stadia from Massilia to the centre 
of Britain, Furthermore, if you were to proceed 
not more than four thousand stadia north fromthe == 
centre of Britain you would find a region that is _ ee 
— inhabitable only after a fashion (which region would 


the regions farther on, far out where Eratosthenes 
places Thule, you would find places no longer habit- 
able. But by what guesswork Eratosthenes could ke 
say. that the distance from the parallel through Thule 
to that through the mouth of the Borysthenes. iB | 


"6, And since he entirely missed the breadth of = 
| the inhabited world, he has necessarily failed to 


_ the known. length is more than double the known 
breadth is agreed to by the later writers as well as. 
: by the most accomplished of the early. writers a ierernenens 

mean the distance from the extremities of Indiato: . 


the extremities of Iberia, double that from: Shop rae 


pee | eee to ‘the! b  paallel: that runs by aa he, 








ee - Marseilles. Sees 
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sploas 88 78 neybio ardros, v6 aro Tév eoydron : 
AiOtorav péxpe TOD bia Oovrys éxreivet WEov 
—# bet 7O pcos, va mrojon wréov Surddovov 
TOU. exBevros ardrous. pyob you * TO pay TIS 

- "TScxiis pexpe tod ‘Ivdob moTapod 70 oTEvOTATOY 
| oradicy pupley eEaxioy dior" TO yap ert TA OK 

< pernpra TEWVOV Tpiayentors elvas petCovr 7d 88 évOev , 
enh Kaorious rvhas puplov TeTpAKLTXiALor, elt’ | 
én top Bigparqy puptoy, él dé rov Neidov ard — 

} Tob Edgpdrov MEVTAKLTXIALOY, addous dé xedtous | 
: Kat TpiaKoctous ” expe KaveSr«od oTOMATOS, elta. 
oun pex pe THS Kapxndovos pupious Tpiaxidous TeVvTa~ 
 Kogious, elTa pEXpL THNOY oxTaKioxiAlous 


TOUMAXLeTOD. Umrepalpe 69 TeV éerTa pupiddov os 
éxtaxocios.® Set. dé ere mpocGeivar to exTos. og 
| ‘Hpaxhelov ormhay | Kiptopa ths Eipamrys, dvti- 
welpevov peev Tots "I 2npot, TpoTETTOKOS de mpos re 
ae) oe éomepay, ove édat Top TTAOLOY TpLaxXthiov, — 
Kal ra aKpoTnpla Td Te adda Kah 70 TéY a 


ae orton, o Kareirar KaBavop, Kal TaS KaTa | 


 TOUTO yng OUS, av THY éoxarny Odfiodunv onal 
oe Tlvdéas GITEX ELD | Te pov T ploy Trobv. Tadra is 
 ebrr@v Ta TEeXevTAta ovden * Tp0s 76 MAKos ou- 


——telvovra mpooénke Th Teph TOV axpoTnpioy kal ae 
Oy ‘Qotipiov Kal ris Odfioduns nal ov poor 





nowy (tadTa. yap wayra TporapeTa eats Kat 


cae Raed, ovK: "TPnpucd, BadDOV- oe Tlv0éov_ whd- nth 
ae : : SHaTO. : meer Té. Tots spans: TOU b Hagens oe 













al oR Milles, rap. fy Se a Eee ae , 
salons, Gosselin, for mevrakor lois: ie te 
Ss ) res erent os re tending. before Kramer ae 








ee he says, an excess of eight hundred stadia over seventy 
_.. thousand stadia. We muststilladd,hesays,the bulge sis 


_ Tberfa and leans westward, reaching not less than oe 





capes, but in particular that of the Ostimians, called : 


of which, Uxisame, Pytheas says, is a three days’ 


_ the length of the inhabited world, he has added the. 
regions in the neighbourhood of the. capes, of. the 
. - Ostimians, of Uxisame, and of all the islands h 
names. (In fact, these places all lie towards the north: 
Co amd: belong to. Celtica, not to Iberia—or rather. they. 

Ae - are inventions | of Pytheas.) And he ad to he 
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semeouthenee. has. ‘détermmned: ‘the! ‘wid breadth, ees 
namely, that from extreme Ethiopia up to the parallel a 
of Thule, he extends the length beyond the. due). | 
measure, in order to make the length more than | 
_ double the aforesaid breadth. At all events hee 
_ says that the narrowest part of Indiauptothe river 
Indus measures sixteen thousand stadia (for the:part. 2 
of India that extends to its capes will increase this «ts 
length by three thousand stadia); and the distance 
_ thence to the Caspian Gates, fourteen thousand; = 
then, to the Euphrates, ten thousand, and from the Hoh, 
_ Euphrates to the Nile five thousand, and on to its. 
_ Canobic mouth thirteen hundred more; then,toCar- > 
thage, thirteen thousand five hundred ; then, tothe — 
_ Pillars, at least eight thousand; there is, accordingly, 


of Europe outside the Pillars, which lies over against 
three thousand stadia; we must also add all the = 


Cabaeum,! and the islands. about it—the outermost — ee 


~ sail distant. And after mentioning these last places, Peck i 
though all of them in their stretch add nothing to. 
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Siac rhpacw “Penowy ae Beige pep 


| 7 pos TH Sve, Bioxidious dé mpos TH avaTonh, 
wa cacy TO pay” ; wAEov “ Aye: ‘TOU pyKous 7 TO a 
mAATOS. sare itates = 


“65 TapapuBodpevos >: enh ion, bre: pee 
ditow éotl TO a7 avaronijs ént Svow dudornpa 
peicov every, kata diow pnoly élvar amd THS 
&@ apos TAP éomépay parporépay elvat THY OlKOU- 


im pevaD, Kab’, Kab drmep elpnKkapen, OS Ot ; pal nuarexot, ae 
: Png, KiKhov ouvan rey, cup Paddovoay aorhy 


éauty Oot, eb Can TO péryeBos tou “ArXNaytixod 


| : mrehdyous éx@Ave, KAY Teély meas EK THS "I8npias 3 


O68 


: Me 


els THY ‘Trdceny Oca ToD avTov Tapadhaprov cf ee 
dour ov pépos Tapa TO dex dev Sidornpa vrep tos 
tpitov pépos bv tod brouv Kixrou: elmep 6 8 Ee 


"AOnvav? ehar roy éory e’Koct pupidion, Sarov. 
memrounpeda Toy elpnpévor oradiacpoy amo Ths 


3 
- Ivduecijs ets THY T8nplav.. ovde TADTA OY ED Déyel. ce 
ovTOS yap o oyos * “Tept pep THs culpa s ean ae 


eh, Kramer inserts ; Forbiger following. 
«at, Jones inserts. 


ss The old reading was Bd @way; but AG have ene : 
ee Kramer rightly reads as above. (¢ f readings of ‘MSS. on ee 


PRG 2 Rie 18 8 15, ank 2 1. 2) 








‘rd, after Abyos, Corais deletes 5 Meineke following. 





1. The inhabited world i is thought of as‘an arc, which, when a . 
“podueed completes a circle. Even Aristotle had discussed 


oe. question whether the inhabited world, in its. length, . 


could be connected by an are of latitude drawn from Spain vs . : o 


westward to India (Meteor, 2. 5. 13). 








ne inhabited ces me 800 boat 





ee fratosthenes means by ‘the worsen distance” his - ; 
ae _Tength ] i eee 
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aforesaid length-distances still other. stadia, cere? | 
two thousand on the west, and two thousand onthe — 


the distance from east to west greater, he says it 


-. thenes’ parallel of latitude, above referred to, ran 25, 450 - 
stadia north of the equator, which would be at 36° 21’ 25%". 
In this case the circumference of this parallel works out to _ 
be 202,945 stadia—if we count 700 stadia to the. degree, i 
Pee following Eratosthenes’ method. But Strabo fails to q 
- Eratosthenes on one section of the distance (from the ie = 
to the southern limit of the inhabited world), and the: 25,450 a eae 
ig reached only by a computation based on a statement of 
Ptolemy (Mathematica Syntaxis 1.10), wherein Ptolemy 
refers to Eratosthenes’ estimate of the dis ee 
Oe tropics. - ‘That estimate was inaccurate’ and so is this; but 


" i truth... 
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east, in order to keep the br eadth from. being. Mores ye 
than half the length, a f 

6. Again, attempting still farther to appease us by - 
saying that it is “in accordance with nature” to call — 


is “in accordance with nature” that from the east sss 


to the west the inhabited world is longer, andy 
just. as I have already stated in the manner of the ae 
mathematicians,” he says, “it forms a complete 
_circle,? itself meeting itself; sothat,if theimmensity 


of the Atlantic Sea did not prevent, we could sail 


_ from Iberia to India along one and the same parallel = 
over the remainder of the circle, that is, the re- 
mainder when you have subtracted the aforesaid — 
distance 2, which is more than a third of the whole — 
‘circle—if it be true that the circle that runs through — 
Athens, along which I have made the said reckoning 


of stadia from India to Iberia, is less than two are 


_ hundred thousand stadia in circuit.”® However, os vie 
_Eratosthenes is not happy in this statement, either yon 
for although this argument might be used inthe! 6300: 


3 Jt has been assumed by. various scholars that Beate eeeeier 
















istance between the _ ee 


sven in his roand numbers Hratosthenes ; is i osnally closeto 
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| al? nas tims réyour? ap sivey Tods 5 pablnpare- . 


KoUS, HS pépos 7 oinoupevn éort, mept Oe THs 


tH oixovpévys—Karodpev yap olecouperny iy oioD wep oo 


2 Kab yvepifopev evdéxerar bé € ép 7H adTi edepare 
tévn Kat dbo “oiKcoumevas elvat 4) Kal mdetous,! | 
Kar pddota éyyis too be -AOqvav Kktcdov 


rod 8:a tod "AtAavTiKod meAdyous ypadhouevov. — 


Wad & éripevov TH ep 705 odarpoeidh Thy 


“fp elva drodetEet TH aris erruTipnna eas BY os 
Tuy avo. as Oo. avros. Kab pos TOV. ”“Opumpov ov cl 


_ MaveTaL wepl TOY avTOY Siadepopevos. 


ce ES is de rept Tay amelpev clay yeyovevas 
-ToNvy doyor, Kal TOUS pep TOS TOTA{LOLS Scatpety - : 
auTas, T@ TE Neth Kal TO Tavdib:, vhoous 
drropaivovras, TOUS 88 Tots icOuois, TH Te peTaky 
THs Kaomtas cab TAs Tovtexfjs dardoons cate 


— perake TAS "Epuépas kat TOD “Expyyparos, TOUTOUS | 


«88 Xeppovnjcous auras réyetv, ovX opay ‘bnet, mos ae 


2 katactpéepot 7 oiTnous avrn, 


aN povoy eply Sravrévroy padNov kata Anpo- a 


. KpLTOV élvat. Hy dvropv yap axpiBav 6 Span Kabamep 


a Kodurrob Kal Medirns, olov ornhay F y) meptBorov, : ; 


_ tobTo pev exeny pdvas hyas, bre Tout pe core AS 


- Konurrés, ‘touTl be Meniry, Tos Gpous Oe uy 


Poe xen elrreiy.. | 88 nal oupBaivew pleas: mordrers ee 
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inhabited world is a fraction of the temperate zone), 


we call “inhabited” the world which we inhabit and | sc 


_. Homer about the very same things. 


at “dienssion: about. the continents, and that some GS 
, divide them by the rivers (the Nile and the Tanais ) : 





between the Red Sea and the Ecregma!), and that : 
the Jatter call the continents peninsulas, Ra ae 


a diet of disputation, after the manner of Demo- 
 eritus; for if there be no accurate. boundaries , 
take the case of | Colyttus and Melite’ 2__of stone 
posts, for example, or enclosures, we can say 
“oP this, This is Colyttus,” and “That is Melite, 


a and this i is the reason also why, disputes often arise. oS 


eo into the Mediterranean. ae 
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Ae treatment of the temperate zone (that is, our it mane) ees 
from the point of view of mathematics (since the == 


yet in the treatment of the inhabited world—why ‘2 oe 


know; thou gh it may be that in this same temperate alee 

zone there are actually two inhabited worlds, or 

even more, and particularly in the proximity of the = 
parallel through Athens | that is drawn across ‘the. eae ne ee 
_ Atlantic Sea. “And again, by dwelling on hisdemon- 
_ stration of the spheroidal shape of the earthhe might = = 
- meet with the same criticism as before. And in thé. ear ge 
same way also he does not cease to aS with oe 


~%. Next, after saying that there Hing: been aie: | 
: declaring them to be islands, while others divi 


them by the isthmuses (the isthmus between the = 
_ Caspian and the Pontic Seas, and the isthmus == 


tosthenes then says that he. does not see how this’ ee o : 
- investigation can end in any practical result, pubes oe 
that it belongs only to persons who choose to live on 


we should not be able to’ ‘point out the boundar iggy ee 


oe Literally, ‘the: « Outbreak: 2, ‘s the ontlet: of Take’ Sirbonis 
7 Attio Hemiess. © or townsh 
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- Bosewrois mpl ‘Operas. 2 Dros T€ TOUS "EXqvas 
tas Tpels Hretpous dvopdoat, ovK eis THY otKoU- 
 pépny. droBreyravras, GAN els TE Thy operépay a 
ead Thy GravTiKpu THY Kapucrj, eo’ } viv “loves 
| xa ot é&As* xpove Sé éxl wheov mpoldvras deb 
Kal wretdvev ryweoptbo paver xepay es TodTO. 
kararrpeyras THD Suatpeow. TOTEpOD ot of 7 
nm porot StopicavTes Tas tpeis, wa ams Tov 
éoydrov dpEouar Startov Thy epi ee Kata 
Anpoxaror, GANG. KAT abrer, ovToL Heavy: ot vee 
mparot thy odberépay ard Ths dyrrimerpérns. ila 
TOV Kapay Siopioar Snrobvres; . ovTou peev id o 
‘HAAdSa érrevdour “povny kal Thy Kapiay Kab 
_ Oheyay THY ouvert, obtre O° EXporny ouTe ‘Actay -e 
@oavTas ovTE AwBinv, ot S& Aowrot émidyres | 
bon Hy ‘ayy Uroypdrpar “hy THs. olxoupévns 
| érlvoway, ovTot eiow of eis tpia Stacpobyres; was oy 
- Oty ov THS oixoupévns émroLouvTo Siatpeaws, tis de oe 
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ke, following 


rad Aya wal earéy Preipoy éxacrov Tov : 
 pepav ou: mporeniwoes TO. Brow, oo Tov Beto poy eC 
— mouetrat; et oe emvoel Bey BH ry olkaupevny, ae 
Pie —— pépous | 86 Tivos aoris Tov Mepic poy roto, rivos 3 

ay Ths eee 7s. oteoupevns HOSS: ele Typ 











contiguous thereto, without having, in like manner, | 


a the men of subsequent times, travelling over what a 


made the division into three parts? ‘How, pray, 


f who, when speaking. of three parts and calling e: ch. : 


ere notion of the inhabited world, but should make 
|. his division of some part of it—of what part of the 
a . e inhabited, world, Tr ask, woul 
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concerning districts, such as’ the ne between eee 
the Argives and the Lacedaemonians about. Thyrea, ue Set 
and between the Athenians and. the Boeotians. about | 
Oropus; and the Greeks named the three continents 
_ wrongly, because they did not look out upon the whole — 
inhabited world, but merely upon their own country 
and that which lay directly opposite, namely, Caria, 
where Jonians and their immediate neighbours. NOW ey 
live; but in time, ever advancing still further and 
3 becoming acquainted with more and more countries, hg ty 
they have finally brought their division of the cone es 
tinents to what it now is. The question, then, is = 
whether the “ first men” who divided the three con- ss 
_tinents by boundaries (to begin with Eratosthenes lash si 
_ points, dieting upon disputation, not after the manner | 
of Democritus, but after that of Eratosthenes) were 
those “ first men” who sought to divide by boundaries 
_ their own country from that of the Carians, which lay 
opposite; or, did the latter have a notion merely of 
_ Greece, and of Caria and a bit of territory that is 


ee notion of Europe or Asia, or of Libya, whereas 


was enough of the earth to suggest the notion of the ee o 
inhabited world—are these the men, I. Say, whoe os 


could they have failed to make a ‘division? “And - 
of the parts a continent, does not at the same time 


have a notion of the integer of which he makes. his See 
) | division into parts? But suppose he does not have” 





Bynes have said Ast e 
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Kelay 4 Thy y Bip 3 a dros Afreipor; Tadra oh: 
rap elpnTat TAaXypEpass a oe 
a: 8. "Ere be TaxupeptaTepov 6 piieavra Hi ipa, | 
he oh Tparyparceoy KatTaoTpepes TO Tods Bpovs 
; nrelv, mapabetvar Tov Kodvrrav Kal Thy Medirny, 
elt’ eis Tavavtia meperpérec Oat. eb yap ob amept 
| Oupedy Kal ‘Opwrrod TONE [LOL bea Tas TOY Gpwv. 
- aryvoias ameBnoar, eis. TparypariKoy Th KAT AN 
aoTpépov TO Siaxeopitew Tas Xepase ye Toto . 
Neyer, os éml pe Tay Ywpior, xan vi Ala rév 
Ka? Exacta eOvev— mpayyarixov TO Scopt feu 
— axpiBds, él b& rev am elpav TeperTOov; xairot Roe 
(0008 évratda Arrop ovdév: yévouto yap. av Kal ént ee 
TOUT@Y mryepore peyddors audio Biprnots, TO bey 
exovre THY ‘Aciay, TQ O€ THY AuBinv, érrorépov Geo 
by! éorw 7 Alyurros. Syovore 4h xdtw deyo~ 
pevn THY Alyérrou xwpa. kav édon? 86 Tis 
ne — TopTO Sia TO omdviov, a@dXOS gartéov Siaipeiobas cee 
e Tas nr elpous KaTa péyav Stopio pov Kal mpos a) 
ee oiKoupevny OND - dvadepouevov- | Kae ov “ube. 
 tovrou povriatéov, el Ob Tous ToTapots Biopl- Se 
a _ gavres. Grrohetmovol Twa xepla abibpiota, Tov 
‘Tot “pay péxps Tod dxeavod Sincovtwr, pnde? — 
ous Os ahnbas drroheun Sureoy Tas jaretpous. Le ae 
Rae ee "9, "En TédeL be ‘TOD Uropynparos OvK eT ain : - 
- hoa TOUS. Siya Siaupoivras & dav TO Tap v6 po: roe 
y 1, Meineke, for 3’, PES eg ne ee: 
v édon, for kardvas, ‘Paetich Forbiger, Metuehe, os tollowtng ne! 
or ras uty 34, Corais; Groskurd, press Porhigets = 
er, filler, mapecting. eee 















- Indeed these points of his have been crudely stated, 


-Melite, and then turn round to the opposite side ot | Sete 
_ then the separation of countries by boundaries is a re a 


- districts and, of course, of the several nations itis 
“practical to. divide them by accurate boundaries, = = | 
_ whereas in case of the continents it is superfluous? 
And yet, I answer, not even here is it any the less 
practical; for there might arise also in case of the = = 
- gontinents a controversy between great rulers, for 
example, one ruler who held Asia and another who 
held Libya, as to which one of them really owned 
Egypt, that is to say, the so-called “Lower” country 
of Egypt. Moreover,if anyone dismissesthisexample 
on account of its rarity, at all events it must be : 
said that the continents are divided according | to. Be 
process of grand division which also has relation | toe 
the whole inhabited world. In following t at 
_ principle of division we must. not worry about this 
point, either, namely, that those who have. made 
the rivers the dividing lines leave certain. district 
without. dividing lines, because the rivers do not. 
reach all the way to the ocean and ; 80 do not really” ce 
: leave the continents as islands. ooo sites Se 


he ae withholding praise from those who divide the whole 
Poo raultitude oF toankind into” ‘two. groups, namely, 
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was a part, or Europe, or a , continent in. genera? an or ae - 1 
8. Still eruder is it, after he has said that he does 
not see what pr actical result there can be to the | 


investigation of the boundaries, to cite Colyttus and | 


the question. For if the wars about Thyrea and | — 
Oropus resulted through ignorance of the boundaries, . 


thing that results in something practical, Or does Tee 
Eratosthenes mean this, that in the case of. the 





9. Now, towards the end of: | his treatise — after ae 
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mov wrHOos els Te "EdAnvas Kab BapBapovs, Kal 
rods "AreEdvdpo TapatvoovTas Tots pey "EXAqow 
és piross xphicOau, Tots 6é BapBapors os. woNe- 


oe plows, Berto elvat prow apeTh Kab KaKia OLal- 


peiy tadra. moddovs yap Kal Tov ErAvav 
elvat Kaxovs Kab TOV BapBdpeov aorTeious, Kaba. 


ep “lvdovs Kat ‘Apiavods, ért 6 “Pwpaious cal 
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| Kapxndovious, otra Gavpactas ToMrevouévous. a 
— bLdmep TOV "AnréEavdpon, dpedijcavra TOV Tapa ° 
_powvtav, daovs olov 7 ay dmodexer Gas TOV 
eddoxipen dvSpov Kab _ evepyerely domep or 


GXXO TE TOV OUTO Sieddvtov, TOUS pev ép voy : 


rovs 8 é&v érraive TB epeven, y Sore rots pee 
érixpartel TO voptpov Kat TO TonuTiKOV* Kal rd 
matdelas Kab Moryov olxeton, tots 6é Tavavtia. 
Kalo “AneEavopos OvY, OUK apedjoas TOV Trapat- a 
 POUYTOY. GNX’ drroSe&dpevos wld apny, Ta 
3 - dxddovba, ov Ta évavria, éroiet, ™pos THE Sidvoray a 


_ TKOTOY THY TOV émecTahKoTav. 


| ee 1 sed rd: moAtrinév, omitted by Kramer, add also 1 


- Meineke, Dibner Maver, § and Tardieu. | 
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feenie and Beaters wade also ‘Pork thise: ‘pho Oe Sere Sa 
advised Alexander to treat the Greeks as friends | os | 

_ but the Barbarians as enemies—Eratosthenes goeson 
to say that it would be better to make such divisions 2 


according to good qualities and bad qualities; for 
not only are many of the Greeks bad, but many of — 
the Barbarians are refined—Indians and Arians, for 


example, and, further, Romans and Carthaginians, acer : 


who carry on their governments so admirably. And 


this, he says, is the reason why Alexander, disregard- . : ae 


ing his advisers, welcomed as many as he could of _ 


the men of fair repute and did them favours—just. 
_. as if those who have made such a division, placing 
- some people in the category of censure, others 


in that of praise, did so for any other reason than © 
that in some people there prevail the law-abiding 


Bi. 


ae _ and the political instinct, and the qualities associated 
with education and powers of speech, whereas in 
other people the opposite characteristics prevail! = = 
And so Alexander, not disregarding his advisers, but. 

; rather accepting their opinion, did what. was con-. oe : 2 
sistent with, not contrary to, their advice; for he 
had regard to the real intent. oe those who. gee ee 


- him counsel. 
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. "Ev 82 7O tpite THY yewypapicdy Kabiord- | 
doe Tov THs otKoupenns ThVAKa ypaupH Tue 


: - Staspel Siva amo Sucems € én aVATOAY Tapanry ro 


Th lonpeph ypanpn. mépata 8 auris 7lOnoe | 


= mpos veer yey TAs: ‘Hpaxdetous orjhas, ér 


avaTony dé Ta aKpa Ka eoNara bon Tav adopt- — 
CovToy opéy 1 mpos aiperov THs Tndcxfis 1?NEU- 


pav. ypade oé thy ¥ ypanpay amd Sryrov did | 


Te TOD SuKEALKOD mopO nob Kab TOY peonpBpwav ; 


ee aicpeov THS TE TleAomovycou Kab THS ATTIRAS, 


Kal HEX pe Tis “Podias Kal tod *“Ieotxod KéXrrov. 


¢ pEX pL pev dn Sedpo Sia Ths Dararrys dnoly elvan | 


Thy rAEXOcioar Ypappeny Kab TeV TapaKepevor a 


- Hrreipov (eat yap auriy Skyy THv eae tis 
— OdNatrav obras emt pipKos retaabat peXp THS 


ces 


Kidurias), eira en’ eiGelas TOS éxBarreo bar as 
OS Tap odxnv Thy opewyny TOU: Tavpou pexpe TAs aeUnL 
— pbexss tov. yap. Tadpov er jevdetas TH GOL 
— Zirnhav Oardrrn ‘TETAPEVOV Biya. THY *Aciay Ae 
ee Svatpely ory én) BAKO, ‘TO. wey aurhs pépos oe 
i Bépecov TroLobvTa, 7d 88 vétiov bol opot@s Kal 
i  abrov emt Tod be. "AOnvév* idpdabas TAparAHroV ce 


PE a Kab ™HY aro Lrpraov BEX pL Sedpo Gararray. 


Oe - 


1 gy "Aba, Kramer, for Bua Oui 5 3 Bee e-nate 3, > page 240, 

















thenes, in establishing the map of the inhabited 


west to east, parallel to the equatorial line; andas 
ends of this line he takes, on the west, the Pillarsof = 
- Heracles, on the east, the capes and most remote 
peaks of the mountain-chain that forms the northern 
boundary of India. He draws the line from the 
Pillars through the Strait of Sicily and also through = 
_ the southern capes both of the Peloponnesus and of = 


Up to this point, then, he says, the said line runs 
through the sea and the adjacent continents (and 
me) indeed: our whole Mediterranean Sea itself. extends, ee 
= lengthwise, along this line as far as Cilicia) ; thenthe 
Tine is produced in an approximately straight course — 
along the whole Taurus Range as far as India, for th 
‘Taurus stretches ina straight course with the sea tha | 
begins at the Pillars, and divides all Asia lengthw: ee 
into two parts, thus making one part: of. it northern, — Heras 

the other southern ; so that in like manner both the 
‘Taurus and the Sea from See Files 3 up.t to the Taurus oe 
eS He on the e peas a of Athen . Sh ae : 


BOOK II 
“1, In the Third Book of his. 5 Geopreghy Bratos- oe 



















world, divides it into two parts by a line drawn from . 


Attica, and as far as Rhodes and the Gulf of Issu. 
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i adpeTous TAPANrATTELY Ta éwOiva HEpn TOY Op@y 
oS Kar auron, owemiomic bas 6é Kab THY ‘Tedcany 


7 apetixtépay 7 bet * ywouerny. ator oe TouTou 
| péper pilav pev TOLLUT YY, 6Ts TA THS ‘Indiefis & apa 
Ta peonuPpiwoTata oporoyodar TONAL Tobs Kara 
— Mepony avTaipew TOT OLS, amo Te TOY dépay Ka 
TOV odpavior TEK POLLO {LEVOL, évred0ev & érl ta 
Bopevorara THS ‘Indies Ta mpos tots Kaveastoi 
— 6pect Tlarpordijs, 0 O panrioTa muateved bar Sixatos 
bid, re 70 akiwmpa cab dia 7d pH idsdTNS elvar 


TOV yeworypagicdy, gyot oTadious Hupiovs Kab — ou 
TEVTOKLG: eehbous! aNNG hay Kab TO amo Mepéns one 
emt TOV } "AOnvésy Tapardyrov Tocobroy: ToS ee 
éorw, Bore Tis “Ivdichs ra mpocdpxrta Hépn 
| cuvdnTovTa TOLS. Kaveactots opeaw els ae oe 


aenewadly TOV KbKhov. Tee 


3. “ANAnv oé Tic TL bipe: rowmtrqy, Bry TO ars he 


Tob ‘Tootxod KONTrOU. Sidernpa é én) thy OddatTay 
Tye Tlovr LkenD T. por Xday TOS EOTL oradtev Tpos aoe 
— aipetov: tovre Kab TOUS: dept. “Apeooy i Lwdanv oe 
ames, Scov Kab TO Thats THY opay éyeras: a 
eK. ce "Apuood Tepes” THY lonuepwiy dvarodny es 


| eg depoy Up TPOTOV HED 7p Koryis. éo TW, ETELT = aq " 







eae Thy “Tpxkaviay Oédarrav imép Gears kab 
hae Betis 4 %. em Epes ka TOUS. émexerva, a Subbas a 
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towards the north, and India itself is drawn up along _ oe 


position than it should. As proof of this he offers, — 
first, an argument to this effect: the most southerly 


 Meroé, as many writers agree, who judge both from oe 
the climatic conditions and from the celestial phe-. oe 
nomena; and from the capes on to the most 


confidence, both on account of his worthiness of = = 
character and on account of his’ being no layman i in 
- geographical matters) says the distance is fifteen = 
_ thousand stadia; but, to be sure, the distance from — we 
. Meroé to the parallel of Athensis about that distance; 


a this parallel. _ 
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2. ‘After Evatosthenes: has said that, i. thinks he 
must needs make a complete revision of the early | 
geographical map ; for, according to it,he says,the = =——s || 
eastern portions of the mountains deviate considerably ee 


with it, and comes to occupy a more northerly | 


capes of India rise opposite to! the regions about - > 


northerly regions of India at the Caucasus Mountains, che 
Patrocles (the man who has particular right to our 


and therefore the northerly parts of India, since 
they join the Caucasus Mountains,’ come to an end i An oe 


3. Another proof which he offers is is to this effect : “ oe oe 


the distance from the Gulf of Issus to the PonticSea 
is about three thousand stadia, if you go. towards the _ 
~~ north and the regions round about Amisus and 
Sinope, a distance as- great as that which is also. 
assigned to the breadth ‘of the mountains; and from 
_ Amisus, if you ‘bear towards the equinoctial sunrise, 
ee you come first to Colchis; and then youcome tothe sy 
passage which takes you over to the Hyrcanian Sea rc 
pe cee to the road next in order that leads to Oe 


ae The Indian Caucasus, 2 now v Hindu Kush. 
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~Mepons- emt TOV ‘EXMjorovroy ov TrELous cio 


TOV puploy Kal OKT aKiaX iro oTadliov, 6ooL Kal 


Th weph Tous Baxtpiovs pépn, TpoorelevTav 
a 


Tpeoxihtay TOUS Muplows Kat TEVTAKLTX ALOE, Qv 


oi pev Tod TAATOUS qoav TOV Jeu ob be THs 


: Tntigis, : . 
A, Tpos dé Thy dmbdacw Tabrny 6 "Inmapyos ee 


avrinéyer SiaBadov TAS miorers* ovTe yap 
Tlarpoxréa LO TOV elvat, Suey dy Ti papTypowvT@y 
av7@ Anipaxou Te Kab MeyacGévovs, ob Kal’ ovs 


pep TOTOUS Stopuplov elvas oradtev 76 Sidornpd ce 
pace TO dao Tihs xaTd peonpBplay Oardrrns, eae 
ods dé. Kab Tpiopupiov TOUTOUS ye bn ToLadTa - ee : 
— éyerv, Kal Tovs apxatous TWAKAS TOUTOLS Opo- 


— hoyeiv. amifavov on Tov vouiter TO Hove Oety 


i  TlaTevel Tlarpowned, mapevTas | TOUS ToCOv- 
TOD. avtipaptupotytas ait, Kal Siopbobc8as oo 
i Tap. aro TOUTO TOUS apxatous mivaKas, CC ae Mt 
py éay ovTas, ews ay TL Tog TOTEPOV ey aurey Pe 


yeaa. | 





eee 5. Olpar 8y moras. yew 0 bvas TobdTov ov eos 
fe Abyov.  mp@tov pev- Ore modnais paptuptats Cte 
 éxetvou Xpnoapeov, pee yc ° TH bey 
 abrov xencbar, Tives ou joav ot | Padoxovtes Ta “og 
: - peonuPpivd & dxpa, THs "Tvdtes a avraipew Tois kate 
Sane aM lepony; tives 8 ob TO. amd Mepons- Sidempa 
: ee To ee. homie. ‘mapahakoy : TosobToy 











Tlarporhéous ule 











stadia, a distance as great as that from the southern | 





- the mountains, the others to that of India. 


open to censure on many grounds. In the first place, 
ae although Eratosthenes used many testimonies, oa 
gays that Eratosthenes uses | only one—that OF ae 
- Patrocles. Who, pray, were the men that affirmed 
that the southern capes of India rose opposite tothe 
. oe vee regions of. Meroé: Pe And who. the men. that said. the. ae fe ia 
oes distente: from Meroé: BP: to the penta: of Athens - 
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| a to the ‘Scythians- on “beyedd: meopilg: ane : 
mountains on your right; and this line, if produced 


through Amisus westwards, runs through the Pro. : 






















_ pontis and the Hellespont ; and from Meroé to the — . 


Hellespont is not more than eighteen thousand  __ 


side of India to the parts round about the Bactrians, ee 
if we added three thousand stadia to the fiften 
thousand, some of which belonged to the breadth OF 


4, As for this declaration of Eratosthenes, Hip- ao oe 
parchus contradicts it by throwing discredit on the | 


proofs. In the first place, says he, Patrocles is not oe ee 


trustworthy, since two men bear testimony against 


_ him, both Deimachus and Megasthenes, who say _ : - 
_ that in some places the distance from the southern |. 
sea is twenty thousand stadia and in other places — 


even thirty thousand; so these two men, at least, a 


- make such a statement, and the early maps agree — ae 


with them. It is an incredible thing, of course,he 


thinks, that we have to trust Patrocles alone, in 
fe disregard of those whose testimony is so strong» po ae 
against him, and to correct the early maps through- ce 
out as regards the very point at issue, instead of = = 
leaving them as they are until we have more trus ) 
na worthy information about them. == 





5. Now I think this reasoning of Hipparchas 4 is 





“he 
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| Adyouress Tives 88 order of TO TOY Gpav mréiros, 
4 ot TO aro THs Kidsxias ent THY “Apuady TO 
abrd TOUTO éyovTes; tives 88 of 7d ard "Apicod 


bla Kadyov Kab TAS ‘Tpxavias pexpe Baxtplov a 


Kat Tov éréxeiva es Thy égav OdraTTav xabnnov- 
tap er evbelas te elvat Meyovres Kat én’ ion. 
| pepivas, avatonhas Kab mapa? Ta Opn év bebid : 
eyovte abra; madhuy TO émh Ty Stow én 
evbetas Tasty TH Yaya dsoTe érlh THY TIporrov- 
@l8a éotl Kab Tov ‘EAAjorovtov; TAUTA yap o 
"Epatoobés hap Paver TavTa @S Kab exe poapTu- 7 
povpeva umo TaV év ToiS TOTOLS ryevopevon, Lee | 


_ TETUXNKOS bropyjpact be Tools, Ov ebrrépet 
BiBrojxny exov Ty MRaoray ecm avros wo 


"Inmapyxos noe. | wy 
6. Kat abry 58 A ‘TOD Taxporhéous miatis x 


a monnev paprupiiy ouryKeLTaL, TOV Bactréov Tov 


 memiaTevKOTOV AUTO Ty MKabrqy apyny, Tov ee 
oe éraxohovinaavTay avT@e, TOV dvrBokotvtan, & dy 


~ abrés | 6 “Immapyxos karovopater: ot yap Kar éxel- | 






iv. 0v0e TOUTO. 8 ariBavov: TOD Tlarpordéous, ue 





br dnot: TOUS "Arebdv8 pp oveTpaTevoayTas rr : 


ce - Spopddqy tarophoas Exacta, abrov dé "AdéEavSpov 


 dxpiBdoas, dvaypanrdvray thy 8dqv xXdpay tov 


Aes RAW EIpOTAT OD avT oe Ty ce _ dvarypapiy auTe 


oe following. 










: a Corais, for _wepls > -Groskurd, Forbiger, Meineke . - : 
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voy BreyXor miaters TOY bTd TOUTOU heyoue ae ee 
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gave the breadth of the Taurus Mountains, or the ee 
men that called the distance from Cilicia to the 
Amisus the same as that of this breadth? And who | 


_ Colchis and Hyrcania up to Bactria and through the | 


- mountains which you keepon yourrighthand? Or, Pas 


_a straight course with this line, that it was towards _ ae : 
the Propontis and the Hellespont? Why, Eratos- 


by the testimony of the men who had been in the ooo 

- regions, for he has read many historical treatises—_ 
with which he was well supplied if he had a library 
ae oad large as Hipparchus says it was.} 


7 rests upon many testimonies ; I refer to the Kings! a8 
| to. the men who followed. him, to the men. whe Sle 


the tests: to which those men are subjected. are. eee 
but! proofs of the statements of Patrocles. Neither 
does this statement of Patrocles lack plausibility 
namely, that those who made the expedition wit 
_> Alexander acquired only cursory. infor mation abou 
i everything, but Alexander himself made accur rat 
cee investigations, since the - men best acquainte: wy oe 
the. country had | described the whole of it f yr 
o him; and this. description was Antex joes d to 
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was such s a. distance ?: ‘And who, again, the men that eae 


said as regards the distance from Amisus, through — a 
regions beyond Bactria which reach down to the 
eastern sea, that it was in a straight line and toward 
the equinoctial east and that it ‘was alongside thes fe 


again, as regards the distance towards the west in os 7 


thenes takes all these as matters actually established. ee 


(6. #F urther, the trustworthiness of Patrocles, itself, ne a 


oppose him, whom Hipparehus himself names; for. a 


hed ‘The library. at ‘Alexandria, 
a * Beleuons J L and Antiochus ti 
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- Boba bagi. Borepoy tr6 Beioenlovs ToD 


yatobvNaxos. 


TNE grow 6° “iniagyos'd év T@ Sevtépw tro- 


pohpate abtoy Tov "Eparoobévn SiaBdnrew THY 


TOD Tlatpowhéovs mist ék THS TpOs Meyac8év 
Stadavias rept rod prjeous Ths "Tvdiefs Tod xara. 


7d Bopesov Treuvpdv, Tod pév MeyaoOévous ré- 


‘yovtos otadioy pupioy éLaxicxyirdiov, Tod. bb 
— Tlatpoxdéous yirtous Aetrew dapévour aro yap 


; TOS. dvaypagis ora way spunterra Tols. pev 


C70 


ie TOV [ey NeyOVT@Y TO HS Ivdcaehs widtos Siopu- 


amiorteiv dia 7H Stadaviay, éxetvy 88. mpoaexetv. 


ef ovy dia THY Seagwvian évrad0a amictos 6 


Harpoxhjs, Kaito. Tapa xerlous oractious ie vo 
Svapopas ovons, TOT@ xen BadNov amtotely ev 
ols Taper dxTaKLaxXidious » Stadhopa éott, mpos — 


S00 Kal TadTa avdpas TULPWVOVYTAS GNA AOLS, 


S plov oradiov, tod 88 | puplov Kab SuoxiMeon; 


8. ’Epodpev 8 Ste od oday THY Stadwvian 


“gnidoar, ara ovyKpivov mpos THY onohoyiay : 





Bae a UBM THY afiomioriay THS dvarrpadis TOV oral udby. oes 
en 0 Paupagroy 8é, et TLaTOD ylverat Th mor drepov, ae 
Kab el TO aur@ ep Erépous peD muoreboper, pe 





— érépous: Oe amicrobper, Oray dae TLVOS: TeOn th 


ae | ReBasdrepov. | yeroiey Te 70 Thy aap 0a TOM a 
aes Beapaviay: amiororépous | Toviv outa Pet 














sixteen thousand stadia, whereas Patrocles affirms 








| a should not be surprised. if one thing proves to b 
- more trustworthy than: another ‘trustworthy. thing, 


oH “distrust: him in others, whenever greater certainty _ 
has been» ‘established ‘from some other source. 


: by which the authorities disagr 
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Patrocles (so Patrocles says) by Kenocles, Alexander's oe 
treasurer. eer 
ie Hipparchus further says, in his Second Book, that ae 
Eratosthenes himself throws discredit on the trust- === 
worthiness of Patrocles, in consequence of Patrocles 
_ disagreement with Megasthenes about the length of 
“India on its northern side, which Megasthenes calls _ 


that it is a thousand short of that; for,havingstarted = 
from a certain “Itinerary”’ as basis, Eratosthenes 
distrusts both of them on account of their disagree-_ PERE he 
- ment and holds to the “Itinerary.” If, then,says 
-Hipparchus, Patrocles is untr ustworthy on account 
of the disagreement at that point, although the > 
discrepancy is only a matter of a thousand stadia, it 
- how much more should we distrust him where the __ ee 
discrepancy is a matter of eight thousand stadia,as 
against two men, and that, too, men who agree with 
one another; for both of them call the breadth ot pe 
India twenty thousand stadia, whereas Patrocles calls Vc aee 
| it twelve thousand? eas 
8, My answer will be that it was not the bare ee eet oe 
disagreement with Megasthenes that Eratosthenes = 
found fault with, but he found fault when he | 
compared their ‘disagreement with the harmony — pee ea 
and trustworthiness of the “Itinerary.” Yet we 














and if we trust the same man in some things, but 





es Again, it: is ridiculous to. think that. the amount = | 
~ ‘ee makes” the parties vat 
= ve we to the Sistarecment | tee Auatrantty Ges on. 
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Suadipdtoras: + robvaytiov ap év TO mapa pauepy 
oupBalven TOUTO padrov EouKe, ae puKpov yap f 
a wavy oupBaiver padrov, ov Tols TuxXodot 
| jovor, ada, Kak Tols WwAgoy TL ‘TOV repay apo : 
vodowv év dé Tots mapa ‘TONY O [ev nexen apaproe — 
av,o 8 émearnpoviwddrepos trop a av toto » abou 
86 Kal meorevetas OatTov. | 
9."Amapres pév toivuv oi an ths "oes 
: ypayravres dos er) rd TOAD pavdonoyer yeyovace, 
eal’ imrepBorjy dé Anipaxos: 7a 86 Sebrepa. revyet 
Meyacbévns "Ovnotxpiros 88 cal Néapyos kab 
AXOt ToLovToL. maparyendiovTes. Hon? Kat apd 
8 brnpter él rréov xariSelv tradra, bropynpati- 
Couevous Tas "A nrekdvSpou mpabes: SuahepsvTas 
8 amore ‘abiov Anpéxy Te Kal Meyaodéver. ae 
obras yap eiow of Tods "Evoroxolras Kal Tovs a 
| "Aatowous kab "Appiwas foropotnres, MovopOdn- meen 
pous Te Kal Marpoonenels kat ’OmtoOosanrinousy 
oe | dvexaivioay 06 Kal THY _ Opnipuciy, TOV Tluypatov “ 
-yepavopayiay, prom Bd pous elrrévtes, obo, SE 
re : wad TOUS. xXprow@puxous- mbppneas. Kab ‘Tlavas : 
i  ogmworepddous dcpeus Te Kab ‘Bots: wal ehdgovs 
ee oly Kepact xaramivovras’ _meph dv Erepos: Top 2 
oe © Erepov eeyyely Orep Kah *EparooOévys gyoty. oe 








ee Which formed « a part of ‘Strabo’ 8 , Historical Sketches (see. : 
wae footnote 0 on n page ete). Both Onbsicrits 9 and d Nearchus aceon 














“the contrary, this is more “Tikely. to i the. se: : : . ae 
where the matter of disagreement is slight; for’: ° 
if the matter of disagreement is but slight, error — 


writers, but even among writers who are “somewhat - iy eee 
superior to the other class; but where the matters 


have proved themselves, for the most part, fabri- 
- cators, but preéminently so Deimachus; the next 
in order is Megasthenes; and then, Onesicritus,and 
_. Nearchus, and other such writers, who begin EO 
speak the truth, though with faltering voice. I, 
too, had the privilege of noting this fact extensively => 
when I was writing the “Deeds of Alexander”) = 
_ But especially do Deimachus and Megasthenes de- 
serve to be distrusted. For they are the persons 
who tell us about the “men. that sleep in their 
ears,” and the ‘men without mouths,” and | “ ‘men ees 
a - without. noses’’; and about. “men with one eye,” ee nets 
“men with long legs,” “men with fingers. fumed 
backward”; and they revived, also, the Homeric. 
story of the battle between ‘the cran and the. 
oo @pygmnies,’ ’ who, they said, were three spans tall. 
‘These men also tell about. the. ants that mine gold. 
~ and Pans with — wedge-shaped _ heads; and ee 
snakes that ‘swallow oxen and. ae ae 
ee alls and in these matters eon, 
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is more likely to result, not merely among ordinary 


of disagreement are considerable, thoughtheordinary 
man would go astray, the more scientific man would 
be less likely to do so, and for that reason. he. is more - eo 
quickly trusted, Cad 


9. However, all who have written ‘shout: fea oe af 
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inkidOnoay. pay yap eis TA TraniuBobpa, 5 O fev _ se 
MeyaoOévns mpos Lavdponortov, 0 5é Anipaxos 
“Or pos ‘Adar poxdony Tov éxetvou vidv, KaTa T™peo~ 


Belay Unopvipara 6é THs arro8npias KaTERLTOD 


—toadta, op iis 64 mote aitias mpoax Sevres. | 
| Tarpoedijs S¢ Hetota ToLodTos Kal of GAOL OE 
 padprupes ovK an iGavot, ols mex EA TA 0 6 ‘Eparo- 


ovens. 
(10. Ei yap 6. Si, *Pddou Kal Butiivelov weonp- ey 


ee Bpures 6p0as eldnarrait, Kai o bia THs Kidixias 
| eal "Apuood 6p0as av ein eth pupevos® aiverar 
yap TO maparhnrov x TOAAGDY, OTAV pgderépmae® 


oULTTOTLS amreheyXnTal, 


-T1. "O° re e€ ‘Apigod ods él THY Konylia ae 
ore éoriy emt bon pepe dvarony, Kab Ttols 


avéewots éMeyxerat Kal @ wpats Kat kaprois. Kat Tas: 


_ évatohals avtais: @: 8 abras kal 9 émb Ty 
| Kaorlav trrépBacis weak ” epetis 000s. HEX pL 
 Baxrpov. Trorraxod yep y évdpryera Kaul TO eH 
 rdyrov cuppavorpevor 6 dprydvou Ta TOTEpoy dors 
ce eral Kal 6 adtos “Imrrapyos Ty ard Erm rdy ae 
 péype tis: Kouxias Yeapprpy, ‘étt ory sree 
es oe Kab ort émt i lonpepariy dyaronny, ou macap 





ae Scholars. have cereed that something has fallen ‘out of : 


aor the manuscripts ; but the assumption is unnecessary. Strabo 
here recurs to “the. second. argument’ of Eratosthe mea, : 
| _ Which was introduced as far back as § 3, and the connection 
is not ab once ‘apparent ; but he has just referred to the = 
- seeeditbllisy:¢ of " Moe. other ee and, clearly, it was = . : 





a 1 pnteré épue €, A ‘Miller, for maderépas § ie ae coon Lea a 





a 


etn ea ee 





were sent on an siutasendorial:: mission to Palin: oe 
_ bothra (Megasthenes- to. ‘Sandrocottus, Deimachus 


behind such writings as these, being prompted to do » - 
so by—I know not “what cause! Patrocles, however, 


other witnesses whom Eratosthenes has used are Dh oe ad 


__ proved by test that there is no meeting in either lary 
_ direction.? | Eo ea 


lies in the direction of the equinoctial eastSisproved = == 
_ by the winds, by the seasons, by the crops, and by 
the risings of the sun themselves; and thus, in 
the same way, both the pass that leads over to the ss 
; Caspian Sea and the road from there on to Bactra, ss 
For in many cases‘the way things appear to the ee 
sight and the agreement of all the testimony aren 
more. trustworthy than an instrument. Indeed, ss 
even the same Hipparchus, in taking the line from 
the Pillars on to Cilicia to be in a straight course 
and to bein the direction of the equinoctial east, did 


| “ur upon “6 the other: witnesses s that Eratosthenes ‘based th 


oe : Oe due east, “ 
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to Allitrochades the son of Sandrocottus), still, Ce 
as memoirs of their stay abroad, they have left 


is by no means that sort of man. And also the | 





lacking i in credibility. ‘ ee en | 
104. For instance, if che nieridian through’ Rhodes Se ee 
and Byzantium has been correctly drawn, then that q 
through Cilicia and Amisus will have been correctly fe EE | 
drawn too; for from. many considerations the 


parallel relation of lines is obvious whenever it is 
















1]. Again, that the voyage Sion Amisas to Colchis 





“second argument,” ” as is indicated in §5. Strabo. then 


. j proceeds, in $10, to illustrate the. ‘credibility. of those ce : : 
witnesses by defending Eratosthenes on pointy wherein 2 they hoa: 
were involved. ) ero ene: 





~ ® An echo from Greek geometry. oe ey 
‘ Compare §3 35 (ton). 
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6 spyannis nod yeoperpurds rapier Gan’ Buqv ray 
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pep. yap 70 pa exe ebm ety Tauroy EoTL TH. 


- éméxery, 6 0 0 em eXov ob” eTépwoe péret, éav 8 os 


KeNEvOY, ds of apyaior, éxelce pére. padrov & 


dv rdaxddovdov epvrarren, él ouveBoureve ponds | ce 
= ryeorypadelp bAws: ode yap TOV GhAwY Opav Tas 
Oécets, olov "Adrewy xal Tey Ilupnvatev nab tov 
Spgxiov kal Drupicdy Kab Deppavixar, ovTOS ie 
P | exopev. eltrety. tis oe ay jyncacro Tea TOTEPOUS i) 
_ tOv Berrepov: Tous maraods TocavTa Tp 


 -peAnoavras qepl THY muvaxoypapiay, Goa ee 


' Sa BEBANKEY ‘Eparoct cms, ov oul ERNE. : 


Bie Temapyers coke 
12, Kat ra eis 88 mutpn peydnov dropuisy G 
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4 teeta, Seal er; ‘be deatede : Corais, Meineke, Ditbner- : : _ | 


- Maller, Groskurd, Forbiger, following. 


me 2 BEX, Meineke, for wéexpis. — 
af mapéxougt, Kramer, for epéxouat 5 “Meinoke, Forbiger, ne 


 Tandie _ fol 












editors following. 


Meek od Xy lander, for eeqaryeeress Meineke following. . s : 














He full of great difficulties. For example, see how m: 
ee 3 absurdities would arise if one e should 1 not disallow 
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mot. Genera wholly on. instruments and pemaeneel ie 
: calculations, but for the whole line from the Pillars 
- on to the Strait! he trusted the sailors. . 


statement of his is not good, either, where he says : 


“Since we cannot tell either the relation of the > 
longest day to the shortest, or of gnomon to shadow, 
along the mountain-side that runs from Cilicia on to 8 = 
? India, neither can we say whether the slant of the 0s. 
_ mountains lies in a parallel line? but we must leave 
the line uncorrected, keeping it aslant as the early es 
For, in the first place, “cannot tell” 
_is the same thing as to withhold opinion, and the - 
man who withholds opinion also inclines to neither 
_ side; but when Hipparchus bids us leave theline as 
the ancients give it, he inclines to that side. 
would he be “ keeping ” ‘the consistent course, if he 
_ also advised us not to treat geography at all; for we 
- “eannot tell” in that way? the positions of the 
other mountains, either—for instance, the Alps, the eee 
- Pyrenees, and the Thracian, the Illyrian, and the 
| But who would think the 
early geographers more trustworthy than those of 


maps give it.” 


German Mountains. 


“So that this . s 


Rather 


ise 


i ee faa seein congue satptey rt tiSinun a. bind 1 tesa nome 
dees hn inn: 0d ia StS SEES ED SEES ESOS IIE Ba RE 





ee ee 












later times, since in their map-drawing the ancients 


12. Again, the next remarks of ‘Hipparehus: are 


1 Of Sicil 


2 That oe ac oh ‘the ‘tine. of ‘phase soucitatan: which in 
fo he early maps makes an acute angle to the north with a 
parallel: of latitude, should. li on a parallel. 
ober Be 
| 2 a * That 1 is, by i instruments a 


‘geometrical calelat | 18. ; 





Compare §2 . 











: - made all those blunders that Eratosthenes has rightly — a 
-. accused them of and not one of these blunders has 
a been objected to by Hipparchus ? ie 
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: Sid Bufavtiov TO Sia Maccadias (eabam ag 


— elpnxev ” Inmapyos marevoas Tluéa), 6 & auros — 
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bo Oe 


Bopuad évovs, 6 Grrep | catavro Soxipater 0" lamapyos, 


Soxrpd fer dé kal TO ard Bufavtiou oidormpa él Je 
TOV Bopadévy oradious Elva TpLoxidious érTa- 
Kogtous, TocovUToL av elev Kal ol ao Maccanias — - 
émt tov ua Bopuedévous Tapardarov,: 6 os ye Oia ne 
THS Kevrixys Trapeonxeaviridos ay ein’ ‘TOTOUTOUS vet 


: aap mos SuedOovtes cuvdrrover TO aKEavg. 


ee oP Tan & érel Thy Kwvapopopépor é doyderny 
7 louev olKouperyy _mpos pean Bplay, Kab KAGE 
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: TiS evxpatov Kal Ti. oikoupevns éoti, Kal bvexer EES 

Tov rH wepLvod mreph. derantoxirous Kad beta ey 
— koctous oradious: émel obv dnow amd toh 
=  donpepwed tov bia Bopvot Bévous Seexew ples 
oe a “puptous Kab TeTpasioyinious o radios, elev ay o 
fa _ Roural ot aT} ToD  apitont oy, a 


- Stacenavpérny : i 














"statement that: the ‘gontheia capes” of. India: rise 
that the distance from Meroé to the mouth of. the | 


‘but yet should make the distance from Southen | 


which runs through Byzantium is the same as that _ 


stated, on the authority of Pytheas), and that the sdk 
- meridian which runs through Byzantium isthe same ==———S = 


also, Hipparchus approves), and if he also approves i 


the Borysthenes is three thousand seven hundred. 
stadia, then this last number would be the number 
of stadia from Massilia to the parallel that runs | 
_ through the Borysthenes? ; which parallel, of course, - 
- would run through the sea-coast of Celtica, for on 


you reach the ocean.? 


i . as 3s merely “* Borysthenes.’ 
eee ees is, ging toward the north 
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Slat 2 ilare staan aceon STAT 


opposite to! the regions of Meroé, or the statement _ 

























strait at Byzantium i is about eighteen thousand stadia, can 


India to the mountains thirty thousand stadia. Why, 
in the first place, if it be true that the. parallel os 


which runs through Massilia (as Hipparchiss be ie q 


as that through the Borysthenes (which very thing, eet 


the statement that the distance from. Byzantium to 


going about this number of stadia through Celtica Cel 


13. Again, since the Cinnamon-producing Conntey a o ; ts | 
is the most remote inhabited. country towards the = 


south, as we know, and since, according to. Hip- ce ae 
parchus himself, the parallel that runs through a ieee 
the beginning of the temperate zone and of the 
inhabited world, and is distant from the equator about 
oaae eight thousand | eight hundred stadia; and further, 
Po ginee, as Hipparchus - says, the parallel through 
os She! Borysthenes- is. thirty-four thousand stadia dis- 
ane tant from: the equator, there would remain. twenty- eo 


a Strabo frequently: refers to the mouth of the be Borgthones | 
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‘Kab THY eBupatov els Tov Sid Bopuodivaus a THs 
Kedrunijs rapwxeariribos oTAOLOL Sto pt proe TEV= 


| Taxvoxirtor Staxdctot. o S€ ye dard Tis Kehrurfis a, 
—mpos- aparov mods eoxaros: éyeras Tapa Toi. oo 


viv 6 él thy "lépyny, éréxewva pev otcay tis 


Bperranefs, GOriws bé bia wpixos oucoupevny, 
OoTe Ta émréxewvas vopitey aotxnta. ov mréov dé — 
THS Kehruxijs TH ‘Tépyqy Ouéxewy pact TOV TeyTa- 


| Kurxiov, dare meph TpLcpupious elev dv #} prep® oe 


- grdetous of TaVTES at TO teres, THs oLCOU LIENS 
dpopiforres. Mg Aen py 
14, Pépe 3h Thy | dvratpoveay TH Kovape- “ 


popope Kat érl rod avrod Ta pahAHhov pos go. - 
KeLLevny droBapev. aitn 8 éotly 4 meph THY es 
TampoBavyy: WV Oe: TampoBavy meTioTevTaL 
agpdcpa, ort THs "duchies. Tm poxevTat medarylas ae 


 peyadn vioos mpos vOoToy" pnciveTas 6¢ érl rip . 


 AiPioriay mréov 4} TevTaKicxrAous oTastous, me 
Os gacw, é& Fs. wa) riparra opiver bar TONY... 
eis Ta Tov "Ivddy europa Kal xedovera? Kad 


— &dNov béprov. tary by): 7H vow mrdros mpoorebey ee 
6 dvddoyov TO papel Kab Slappa TO ém abrhy eS 
oe Tis Iwdiehs TOY pep TpioxiMay oraSloy ove ay 

— @harrov Toujoere Sidornpa, 8 écov. iy to dnd too 
— 6pou. TAS. otkoupéevns eis Mepény, « elrep. perree Ta 
 axpa Tis “Teduxiis dyraipew TH Mepoy: mibave- ae 








bee : Tepov & dott cab trActous TOD TpLaXtMoy rievat, Pe 
| ae OH Fe Todo reseectsios Tes TOS Tht. puptous, ols Pree ne 





» xerdvera, Meineke, f for t Kehna, : 









ae and lies toward the east on the same parallel. This = 
is the region about Taprobane.? We. have strong Ease 


ie more than five thousand. stadia, as theysay;and from a 


a , India, and also tortoise-shell and other merchandise. 





an proportional to its length, and if we add thereto the 


oe would bea distance. of not less than three thous 
|. gtadia—as much as the distance from the bo 
, . the inhabited world to Meroé—that is, if t 
) ... of India are to rise opposite to Meroé; but it is n 
| ore plausible to set down still more+than: three thousand — 





| GEOGRAPHY, a t ecore an ee = i: - — | 


five thousand two hundred stadia for the distahne.. fo, ie 
from the parallel that divides the torrid from the ae 
temperate zone to the parallel that runs through 


the Bor ysthenes and the sea-coast of Celtica. And = o| 
_ yet the voyage from Celtica to the north is nowadays 4 


ealled the remotest voyage to the north; I mean the | 
voyage to Jerne,! which island not only lies beyond _ ite 
Britain but is such a wretched place to live in on 
account of the cold that the regions on beyond are 
regarded as uninhabitable. And Ierneis not farther = 
from Celtica, they say, than five thousand stadia; so of 
-. that about thirty thousand stadia all told, or perhaps ae : 
a few more, would she eae the breadth of the — : 
: inhabited world. oo 
14, Well, then, let us pass on to the country that 
-vises opposite to the Cinnamon-producing Country 




















assurance that Taprobane is a large island in the oa Bit 
open sea, which lies off India to the south, It =  ~ 
- stretches lengthwise in the direction of Ethiopia for. 

_ it, they say, much ivory is brought to the markets af ee vf 
Now if. we assign to this island a breadth that 


expanse of the sea between it and India, the su 





: , stadia, So if Eon should add Mhese ‘three: ‘thousand | 
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Oo Aniuaxos ‘pepe is eis Barerplovs Kal 2 Soy 


= Cis 


avous drepFecews, éxtrécot ay mdvta tatta rd 


8Ovn THs olKoupenns Kab THs edeparov. tls ay oby 
Gappriicee TAavTA Dever, dKkovev Kal tév mddat 


kat TOV vov Ty edepaciay Kab THY evxapriav 
Rerydureov T™ p@Tov pe Thy TOV poo Boppav 
"Ivddy, grecta 8é nal tiv év TH “Tpxavia nai 7h 


Apia nal ébe&js 7H Te Mapycavg Kab 9 Bak- 


TpLaVh; aTATAL yap QUT aL mpooexels pep ect 
TH Bopeto Theupa TOU Tadpou nal 4 ye Bax- 
Tpavy Kat mArAnotd bet 7 eis ‘Tdovs brrepOécet, 


TOCAUTY & eddarpovig EX PNVT ad, @ore TaTON 
Th amexen 798 aouicyrou. ép pév ye TH Tpeavig 


THY duTedov peTpyTHY olvou pépewv pact, Thy 


88 ouKhy pediuvovs éEjxovra, tov 8¢ airoy ée 
rob éxmecdvtos - “Raprrov Ths Kadhduns wad. 
— pbec Bat, év 0€ Tots devdpeot cpnvoupyeiabas 7 
kab TOV pirov dsroppeiv pent, Oirep vyiver Ban oe 
ev Kal THs Mydias év th Martiav} xab tip 


| ‘Appevias: év TH Zaxaomy kal th ’Apak&nyy. 
ae) GAN errata pev ouK er tons Pavpacrér, “ 
eas elrep eict voti@tepat THs Bld wan Sepals on 


: Biapépoveas THs adAns _X@pas xe a 
ae ép_ Oe) TH Mapyavi. Tov. ai pda beols. eiple 
a) exec bat Ths dprrédov modndxeis buely avipoy 





oe ~ épyuiais meptdyrroy, Tov be. Borpyy Simnyur.. 


: epereagion e Myovas rad as “Aplay, ebowtg ons 
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stadia to the thirty thousand stadia which 1 Deniuting 3 
gives as the distance to the. pass that leads over to 8=———S 
Bactriana and Sogdiana, then all these peoples es 
would fall outside. the inhabited world and. thes dl 
temperate zone. Who, pray, would venture to = = 
maintain this, when he hears men of both ancient 
and modern times telling about the mild climate and 
the fertility, first of Northern India, and then of 
Hyrcania and Aria, and, next in order, of Margiana — ee 
and Bactriana? For, although all these countries  -——sdY 
lie next to the northern side of the Taurus Range, 
and although Bactriana, at least, lies close to the == 
pass that leads over to India, still ‘they enjoy such a 
happy lot that they must be a very long way of ee 
_ from the uninhabitable part of the earth, In eRe 
_ Hyrcania, at any rate, they say that the vme 
_ produces one metretes! of wine, the fig-tree sixty 
-medimni? of figs, the wheat grows again from the ss 
waste seed of the stubble-field, bees have their hives 
_ in the trees, and honey drips from the leaves; and 
this is also true of Matiana, a province of Media, ss 
~ and of Sacasene and of Araxene, districts of Armenia, 0605 
But in the case of the latter districts this is not == 



















equally amazing, if it be true that they lie further : 


of the country in mildness of climate; but i 


. : _ giana, they say, i itis oftentimes found that the ti unk | 
of the grape-vine can be encircled only by the 













south ‘than Hyrcania, and are superior to the. rest woe 


- case of Hyrcania. itis more amazing. ‘And in Mar- 


| outstretched arms of two men, and that. the luster. ae 
of grapes is two cubits long. And they s xy that | 


oo cet also i is similar, but. that it even . excels: in Rood ets 








aE A little Jess than nine gallons, _ ; ia 
| = * The medimanus was j about a. Drshel and a a halt 
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58 a smepBborew, ev ye. el) eis Tpvyoviay) 
wapapévey éy dmurrdbrois ayyeot tov olvoyy 
mraupopoy & eivas Kai rH Bartpravyy TAny 
éhaiov, mrjotov TH Apia Tapacerperny, ea 
15. El 88 ent ~puxpa peony TOV TOT@Y TOUTWY 
éoriv, 8 boa tha kat dpeuvd, oddsv Set Pavpater: 
Kab yap év Tois peonpBpivois ehipace Ta opn 
spuxypa éort, kal kadorouv Ta petéwpa eoddn, Kap 

i mela. De Ths yoov Karradoxias Ta 7pos 7 


sas nimrrov TOO TE rene dpous kab rod m. 
Tavpou, omdviov ei mov Te TGV KapTipov b&Spov 
vot, Kaimep voTi@rEpov Ths eed Oardrrns 
) aradtors TpLaxidtous, Ta Oe THS Levens mpode teva, en 
Kab THs ‘Apicod wa THS. Pavapoias To wAgoy 

— Xasdgura éott. Kal tov *Q£ov 8& tov opttovra 
ray Baxrpiaviy aro Ths LoySiaviis. obra gacly 

- ebtrhour elvat, @oTe tov “Ivduxdv poproy wrep- 

ses Kopic Oevta eis abrov padtas els THY ‘Tpraviay ie 

— KatdyecBar Kal robs epegis ToTous BEXpL TOD 8 

— Tlovrov & rep TOTAaMY. ve Sema 

eae 6. Ti’ ay oby TovauTaY ‘eBpos | ebSaipoviay oe 
oo qeat Bopucdévy Kal thy Kedringy thy “Tapo- Te 

fo keavirw, ‘Orov pdt pveras dipmedos- ho py 
oe Tederpopel; aD 88 ‘TOES POTLWTEpOLS ToUT@Y Kab 









i a rpryovlay, Cobet, for tpryéveiay 5 Bernadakis, Cascorbi,, ane 

eee approving. ase 

Pe ae, Bayadaovia, Casaubon, for Beyaderta : Corais following; Sar 
ee Ww. M. Ra mnsay approving ees ie | = Poe 











se vintage, since there: - 5 all, ‘events; tie wine 5s dobually = 
|. keeps for three generations in unpitched casks; and _ 


- that Bactriana, too, which lies on the border of ‘Aria, 
produces everything except olive-oil. — eae 
- 15, But if all the parts of these regions that ate eh aye 
high and mountainous are also cold, we should not = ==—i(ié‘(C~™:” 
be amazed; for even in the southern latitudes the | 
_ mountains are cold, and in general all. high-lying er 
lands, even if they be plateaux, arée.-cold.  Ab-any. 0.8 
rate, in Cappadocia the regions next to the Euxine > 
are much farther north than those next to the sss 
Taurus; but Bagadaonia, an enormous plain which falls 
between the Argaeus Mountain! and the Taurus | 
_ Range, only scantily (if anywhere) produces fruit- 
trees, although it is three thousand stadia farther 
- gouth than the Pontic Sea, whereas the suburbs _- 
of Sinope and Amisus and the greater part of 
-. Phanaroea are planted | with olive-trees. And nee 
further, the River Oxus, which divides Bactriana ated 
from Sogdiana, is so easily navigable, they say, that == ss 
+) the: Indian merchandise packed over the mountains =—<Cs=«CS 
| pe ait ig: easily brought down to the Hyrcanian Seay oe 
| and thence, on the rivers, to. the successive  ReglOnS i riot 
ae beyond asfarasthe Pontus? = 
16. Now what comparable blessings of ni itu 
| you find round about the Borysthenes or in. 
of Celtica that lies on the ocean, where the grape 
either does not grow at all, or. else does ‘not b a 
ae ee uit fe hh the “more “southern districts. of. tl 






































a In Gappatoua: ; now Mt rdjias m 
eo . According - to this statement the Oxus, 
Poe. ae: into the Aral Lake, flowed. nto the: ‘Caspian Son 
~ Phenee, by: the Kur and other river s the merchandise was 
mee lee to ‘western spatsts, SS Ber ee, 
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| émBararreBlors? ‘tal tots kata. “Béorropov rédea- 
opel, ev pixpoxaprig. éé, wad” Tod xeipivos | 
(KaTopurreTat. ot 6é amdryot map avrots Tovobroi | 
tives elo én) TO oropart THS hipwns: THS M Lib- 
700s, OOT ev xepte, yy @ XEtpevos oO TOD 
Midpiddrou oTparnyos jevianoe Tobs RapRdpovs 
oon lnmopaxav énl TO Taye, Tovds abzovs xara 
2 OTe, vavpaxhoar Bépous, vdévros tod wdyou. 6 & 
Bie a tae 2 "Epatoadévns Kat Tovmlypappa mpobéperat To 
| ey 1@ “AckAnTiedo TO Havricamaveay én TH oe 
payelon yarxp ddpia Sid roy wdryov" 


a Tos ap ivOpdrov oy) melOerat ola Tap jply 
oe _ ybyveran, eis THVOE yoO@To id@v Udpiayy 
App ovy @s avdOnpa Oeod Kaor, GAN erriBerypa ae 
xerpérvos peydrov. Dix’ ‘epeds Zrparios: : 


 brrov ody oude Tois év. Boomdpp ouyxperéov ra. ce 

Tots Siapib un deioe Torous, GN’ 0066 Tols ey 
Amiod Kab Levdry (ah yap éxelvov ebxpatoré- 
: “povs- av etrrot TUS), TYOAF 2s ap mapaSdddowro 
- Tois Kata Bopuolevn Kab Tols eoxarous Kenrois. neo 
pods yap av ravTokAivels elev Tots Kat "Apiody 
ee) Swerny Kab. Bugdyriov Kab MaccaNlap, ot : Bh 
god. Bopuabévovs nal trav Kerrav eporoyyvrar 
ae  verubrepas aradios tpraxertors war é érranoaions. ae 






a t deitanarriBoiy | Friedemann, for eeideharrlois or a 














io _.. the country of the northernmost. Celts. ‘In fact, the 
Asiatic regions could hardly be in the same latitude 





se - Massilia, which are conceded to be thirty-s 


ee or Kerch, by Neoptolemus the 
| Great, (Eupator).. Compare 
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| countries, both on the Méditerranean Sea aiid in 1 the ee 
_ regions about the Bosporus, the vine does bear fruit, = 
but the grapes are small, and the vines are ‘buried | ae 
during the winter. The frosts are so severe atthe 
- mouth of Lake Maeotis that, at a certain spot where, __ 
in winter time, Mithridates’ general conquered the 
barbarians in a cavalry engagement fought on the ele eke 
ice, he afterwards, in summer time, when the ice 
had melted, defeated the same barbarians in anaval = 
engagement.? And Eratosthenes bringsforward,also, = 
_ the following epigram from the temple of Asclepius aos 
ab Panticapaeum,? which was inscribed on the bronze 
_ water-jar that had been burst by freezing: “If any — 
man is incredulous in regard to what happens in our 
country, let him look ‘at this water-jar and know the — 
truth; which, not as a fair offering unto God but 
as an illustration of our severe winters, has been _ 7 
dedicated by Stratius the priest. ‘: Since, therefore, ee 
_ the climatic conditions in the Asiatic regions that 
_ have enumerated are not to be compared even with == 
- those at the Bosporus, nay, not even with those at 
_ Amisus and Sinope (which places one would gall ooo 
milder in climate than the regions at the Bosporus), _ oe. 
_ those Asiatic regions could hardly be thrown on the 
same parallel with those about Borysthenes. anc 
















ag the regions about Amisus, Sinope, Byzantium, aud 


hundred stadia farther south me the Borysthenes ro 
| and the Celts. © 2.005, ee te) oe 


2 Strabo refers. to Seat font, on nt ‘Btrait of. Ventkais: : | 
: er ithridates the: 


Sea of Azov, 











4 Now! serch, ab the mouth of the 
VOL. L : a S ee ae 
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ue Oi 8é ye en Aniuayon rots pie upious 
éay mpoordBact TO él THY TampoBdyny Kal Tous — 
 Bpous Tis Siaxexavpévys, ods OUK éddrrous TOP 
; TeTpakioyidiov Geréov, exTomLovol Ta TE Baerpa 
Kab thy ’Apiay eis Tous arréxovTas Tomous THs 
: Siaxexavpérns oradious Tpic pupious Kab TETPAKLO-~ 
“XudLOUS, Bcous amo TOD tonpepsvod dart Bopuadévy ae 
: dng eivat 6 "Imarapyos. EXT ET OUVT AL apa OE 
rods Ropetorépous TOU Bopuadévous kai rhs Ker. 
TuRRS arabious beraKxiaxiriors Kab beraxoaias, 
 Seoes vorudrepds. éoTw 0 tonpepivos TOU optfovros. es 
KvKAOU THY Sranexavuerqy Kal THY eUKpATOY, — — 
bv dapev Sid TAs Kuvapwpopdpov! pamora aos 
ypaperOa. nye OE ve emedetevuper pEXpL THS 
| ‘Lépyns odes: oLKao Up ovTa Ta trép Thy Ker- 
TUR, arrep ob Treio TOD TEVTAKLTXLMOY doris 
Lees outros 8 dmogaiver oO Aéyos TH "lépyns ere a 
me Boperorepo':. eval Twa KbKNov peeietpoy ora. ao 





: “ead TOD oréparos Tis: “Kao mias Banderas, elre eee 
ei Spee Sean ONd Th Cee eme ny Seep To ws, 





S peter elvat conpsion yah rept dow ei oo 


ey Db, before ‘udasera, is. disoarded by ‘the: ‘various ne 
a ey. rs. : , 

zo" ra at, Kramer, for éort: | ‘Parbiger, Weiioke: following, s 

GUTS THs, Grorkund, ‘or ij i Moineke, Forbiger, ae 











be put at not less than four thousand. stadia, they . ae 


the inhabited world in the regions that are thirty- a meer 








through the Cinnamon-producing Country. Now I 


- Celtica as far as Ierne were scarcely habitable, and — 1S 








aes Caspian (or. Hyrcanian) | Sea; and this ‘mouth § 
— about six thousand stadia distant from the inmost 
- partof the C 





om ee northerly point than the coast-line itself that 
ee fhence to India; Ane. to 3 Ofer, a Bacletle ro 





i a : northern sea." oh es 
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Co Te Nowe if Detmachas’ and his: silewere ‘add pes ee 
_ the thirty thousand stadia the distance to Taprobane 
and to the boundary of the torrid zone, which must 


will thus be placing both Bactra and Aria outside! Coed 


four thousand stadia from the torrid zone—the = 
_ number’ of stadia Hipparchus gives as the distance. 
_ from the equator to the Borysthenes. And so Bactta 
and Aria will be thrown outside into the regions that 2 ys 
are eight thousand eight hundred stadia farther == 
+ north than the Borysthenes andCeltica—the number = sid 
of stadia by which the equator is south of the circle 
that divides the torrid zone from the. temperate See 
and this circle we say is drawn, in a general way, 


, ie myself was pointing out that the regions beyond 


_ that this distance is not more than five thousand 
 stadia2; but this argument of Deimachus declares 
that there is a habitable parallel of latitude three 
_ thousand eight hundred stadia still farther north © 
than Ierne!. Thus Bactra will be avery considerable ae 
distance farther north than even the mouth of the = 





| aspian Sea and from the Armenian and 
~ Median - mountains (and it seems to. be a. 








a Strabo. hong that the: 
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drs iis “Tobues 8 bwardy, OS dno ¢ 6 Tov Tomep : 


C75 
—— Gptas. TOs od», elrrep Kal adta Ta Baktpa jon tis 
oixoupevns cerimret, ein av TO Stdotnua TODTO aro 


YNTALEVOS ‘TOUTMOD. Hlatpoxdijs. eu rolvuv 7 


Baxrpeavn, xidea ordbta énl thy dpetov éeret~ 
: perac* Ta. 86 TOY Sedov vn? Trond pelkoo tab. 
TS éréxeva Yopay véueTat, Kat -Teheurg Tpos 


77Y Bépevov Odratray, vopaderces jeep, tovea 8 


roo Kavedoov HEX pL Tis Bopetas Gardrrns Th 


Sta Bdetpoy ordy@ rELdvar ) TetTpaxiaxtMon; 


‘qatra &n mpooteerta TP ard Thy ‘Tépuns: érh 
Ta Popera oradiac pe moLet TO Tay Sta THS GOLKY~ 
rou Stdotnpa ért rot dud Tis ‘Tépyns cradiacwod 4 


oradioy erraxiaxiMoov Kat ‘OKTAKOCLOY eb ee 


edoeré ee TOUS. TerpaxiaxiMous otabiovs, auTad 
7 Ta wpos TO Kavedow pépn tis Baserpeavijs oe 
 éoTal Bopebrepa Tis Téovns. oT adios Tpuayedbous ‘. 
Kab dxrtaxocios, THs be Kedrucis Kal TOU Bopu- — oe 


ee o8évous onTaKiaxidious Kar 6 oxTaKoo ols. 


ohb.. Payot dé rye 0" “Inmapxos KATO TOV. Bopvc Berm | : 


. a THY Kedriciy éy édals Tais. Depwvats wl 


ee € vn Kramer suggests, a after Zev0ay 5 3 Meineke following “ io 


ae mrapavydterBar TO dbs Too iprlov mepiiordpevoy A ae 
ar8. TAS Siceos enh Ty BUT ONY, tats 88 vet 










a a “That is, ‘Mepend the paouth. ‘ot the ‘Onipten into. hence 
es uninhabited world. This whole argument, against Deimachus pe 


= ~ and his school is a ‘reductio ad absurdum. 


oe ase ae wt: And thus, | according to. Strabo, . they really ecadh: 0 - * 
meee farts acai ds tha: 





my the month, of the Cnspiane 




















circumnavigation from Indie aucodding: to" Pate Jaba: ee 


3 sae Bactri iana stretches. out still. farther? for ae eee 


: ae chonah it ce as iad ‘still manage to’ ties a 


outside of the inhabited world, could this disuinte 5 | 
from. the Caucasus up to the northern sea, measured 
-on the meridian line through Bactra, be slightly 


then, be added to the stadia-reckoning from leme 


. distance through the uninhabitable region, on the 
|. stadia-reckoning made through Ieme,seventhousand _ 
| eight hundred stadia, But if one should leave out 
| the four thousand stadia, at least the very parts of 


farther north than Ierne by three thousand eight = a ae 
hundred stadia, and farther north than Celticaand 

the Borysthenes by Seo thousand eight hundred ee ae 

stadia, oy ee 


? ‘Borysthenes and Celtica, throughout the nights in 
oe summer-time, the. light of the sun shines dimly, 
i moving round from the west to the east, and a 


: eis Strabo continues to meet them upon thei 
: ee with his favourite form of argument, 


oe from Ariana on were also called Caucasus 


: Strabo finds another absurdity 
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who was once governor of these regions). ‘Accord- 
























How, then, if even Bactra itself is now thrown ee 


more than four thousand stadia? ? If ‘these stadia, 


to the northern. regions! they make the eer 
Bactriana that are next to the Caucasus ® will be 


18.6 ‘Hipparehus_ says, at” ‘alt events, that. at ‘the | agate 








a The figure ‘of 4, 000 is quoted front ‘Deltioedian gad ? 


“4 That is, the 3,800 stadia above-mentione 
& Bence, not the: ‘Armenian’ Caucasus, 





Tn’ oonnecti on. with this paragraph, ‘read. ry s 





ie pompate a ae 
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xewepwvats ports TO mrelarov perewpitesBas | 


Tov ALov érrh TAXES evpea év 8€ Tos améxouor | 


Tis Maceanias Eanroxirtos Kab Tptaxoatous ee 
bs éxeivos pep ert Kedrois SrrokapPdver, ab. 


oe o. olwas Bperravods Elva, Bopevorépovs ahs Ker- 


—TuKRAS. oradious duaytrALots mevraxooios) TON a 
 paddov todto oupBaivery éy 66 Tais yetpe- ae 


| pivats pepars O° FMos perewpiverar maxes: &, 
| TérTapas: 8 &p Trois arréxover Macoahas éva- 


: Kuaxsalous © oradious Kat scarey, ddrrous 8 a 
“TOY TPLOY Ev rauy. erréxewva, ot Kata Tov Huérepoy 
oyor: qo av elev apKT Ra TEpOL THS ‘Lépuns. ee 
obros 88 [lvééa mictevoy kata Ta vorurepa § Ths 
Bperravixys THY oteno wy TaUvTHY riOnor, kat dnow 
elvat THY paxporarny évrad0a juépav a@pav 
lonpepwadv Séca évvéa, bxTwxaisexa 8é, Orov 


: TeTTapas 6 HALos. perewpiterar myers” ous gnow ae 


| ameXely THS Maccanias evvanirxtrious Kab éxa-~ 
poy orabious. | bot ot vorw@rarou TeV Bperravav ae 


ee Bonet: TOUT@Y elaty. Aro oby emt Tob airod : 


a L avariaxiAtous, Meineke, : ‘for eovaniazgealovs Ay Jacob oe 


vin 






sine ce, Forbiger, Tardieu, following. 








The astronomieal cubit was two degre ae : ae 
: £6, 300 stadia north of yo at app ee es ae pe 











Bas deletes, before: ward: Da Theil, Groskurd, aS | 7 


| voribrepa, as A. Jacob proves, must not be changed. tore 
 Gpetindrepa (as has been done since Du Theil’s time), since the ace 
fee _ argument is: rigorously correct and in keeping with of vorid- 

as ; reton Tay. Bperravav below, = G. Tucker suggests Thvdirepa, hae 








Lo 1s Typeset 





eras Sats 


the wines aclatice: he sun acc. ‘at. ‘most. only. ee 


six thousand three hundred stadia distant from 
- Massilia (people who live two thousand five hundred oe 


to be Celts, though I think they are Britons) hig oF ng 
- phenomenon is much. more marked; and onthe | 
_ winter days there? the sun ascends only. six oubitd, 00900003 
and only four cubits among the people who are distant = 
_ from Massilia nine thousand one hundred stadia; ts 
and less than three cubits among the people who ts me 
live on beyond (who, according to my argument, = | 
would be much farther north than Ierne). But = —s_ | 


— gounary. in the regions that are farther south than = 
Britain’ and says that the longest day there has 

nineteen equinoctial hours,t but that the longest | 
_ day has eighteen hours where the sun ascends only = 

four cubits ; and these people,5 he says, are distant = 

from Massilia nine thousand and one hundred stadia; 
and hence the most southerly of the Britons are 
more. Borne than these. ‘people... Accordingly, es 


: gentry that i is beyond 9, 100 stadia. north of Marceilles, : 
- Strabo, this country is uninhabited. 


x ‘dependent upon the sun-dial, | took. as a unit the hour. 
computed at the time of an equinox. Hence “ eappanis 
. hour »_-a term not used in modern astronomy. 


| 2 perine this: and "other | ‘passages . ine ‘Strabo. Ww | Be ee 

Pree ‘Hipparchus’ data were: Borysthenes, 9 cubit: MPR SoS 
6,800. stadia north of Byzantium (or Marseilles mene i 
4 . Hipparchus. placed. in the same. latitude. 
6 cubits, 17 hours 5. 9,100. stadia, nort. 

Marseilles), 4 cubits, 18 hou 
oe parent dens then il cubits 





"GEOGRAPHY, Bole ae ca ee 
: 


nine cubits!; but that among the people who are _ ae 


















stadia north of Celtica, whom Hipparchus assumes still — 7 


Hipparchus, trusting Pytheas, puts this inhabited oe 
















4 The solar day is not constant ; and: sO the ancients ng 


5 That is, at 9,100 stadia north of Marseilles. _ 
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mapardaprov col Trois apes TO ) Kavedeg Bak- a 


Tplots 7 ert Tivos WANnTaCovTos’ elpntas yap Ort 


Kare Tous. ameph Anipaxov oupBiceras Bopeto-— : 


— tépous elvar ris "Lépvns tods ‘mpos TO. Kavedop 7 
- Baxrptovs aradious Tpraxintors éxTaKxogioss: ™poa- 
welevtav. 5é TouT@y ‘TOLS ATO. Maccadas els 


‘Tépyny, yivovrat popior Stay incor WEVTAKEG LOL, 


tis obp loropneey év Tos éxel TOTOLS, Reyer 88 es 
| Tots rrepl Bdxtpa, TOUTO TO uAjKos Téy peyloran an 
 tpepev i TO appa ‘ToD Alou TO KaTad Tag 
; Heo ovpaynoets ev Tals Xetpepivaris TpoTals; bpOar- Lee 
— podavh yap mdvta radta Kal} iSiary Kab ov. 
Sed ueva paPnwarveciis TNUELOTEDS, OoTE _ouve- or 
ypaibay ap TOXOL eal TOV Tahara Toy Th me 
Teposxd ¢ toTopovyray Kal THY Votepoy péype Kab 
els jpas. was o ay ue ex Getoa evdarpovia Tov 
rome dporoyetro > : Tois ToLovTois ev Te obpavh . 
datvopévous ; ee Sé Toy elpnpévov Birov, d @S Kab 
- gopas dyridéyer mpos tiv dmddekw, ds boo i 


eer, SuvapowvTav Tov Cnrovpéevov AapBdvorros Tpos BS 
Pee 70 atoéelEat TO. Sntotpevov. . | | 


19. lake 8 édxeivou’ TOD Anipaxov Bisco 


fe oe &belarbat Bovdopévov Kab arerpov TOV Toub- 





Kad, Corais: inserts; ‘Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, Tar- oe : 


ee die, : following. 








2 Gpodoyeira; A. 3 acob, for bpordynro, 





emapare § §§ 15-16. nee 
Ae allacy is. that ab: begging the: question 7 (petitio oe 
| ti 


al hit ed. worlc avsistonseen and 7 eappecebius eee 


a ‘4 cubits, 18 boars ete. iene ee 


On the: question of the most northerly latitude Pe 





writers of Persian history and of. their successors — 


poe happy lot of these regions be conceded to those ae ea 





so from what I have said it is clear how very cleverly | 


were taking the object of inquiry for gran te qa 
nee aid to his demonstration thereof !? 
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: they. are either on the same parallel as thie: Billing oe al 
that live near the Caucasus or on some parallel 
close to it; for, as I have. stated, according to 
Deimachus ad his: followers ‘our. resale will be. 
that the Bactrians that live near the Caucasus are ee Ss 
more northerly than Ierne by three thousand. eight. oe 
hundred stadia; and if these stadia be added to 
those from Massilia to Ierne, we get twelve thousand ae 
five hundred stadia. Now who has ever reported st 
in these regions (I mean the regions about ‘Bactra). 
such a length of the longest days, or such a meridian eee 
height of the sun at the winter solstice? Why, 
all such phenomena are obvious to the eye even _ 

of a layman and do not require mathematical 
notation; so that many men, both of the early 





on down to our own times, could have compiled 
them. Again, how could the above-mentioned! 


_ regions that have such celestial phenomena?? And — Bn ee 
Hipparchus: contradicts the demonstration of Era- 


 tosthenes on the ground that the latter (although 
their objects” of inquiry are in effect equival nt) oe 





49, And so, again, where Eratosthenes Wishes 0 
show: that Deimachus i is a layman and inexperienc 


ie ‘both w wrong in | that they place the limit too fac notth, | rab 
A poe foeond other eas ey both. ‘tha B a 





Le. rte ae grace ses ould Hippasch Be 











ene te n of eee by seon sing | hi 
: _ eseing € the Aner es so pty Ee a ayy 



























Ter" | ‘oleoOar ‘ap Thy Tebuey pera keto bas Tihs 

Te pOworepiviis tonmeptas Kal TOV TPOTTAV TOV 
xetpepivaay, Meyaadéver TE dyrinécyes pijcavre dy 
Trois votiots pépeot Ths: Tdiejs tds Te dpxtous 

: drronpimrec Bau Kal Tas oKLas ayTirinrey: pndé- 

TEpov yap ‘TOUT@Y pndamod TIS Tydiehs ouuBal- 
peu? Taira 87 daoKxovtos anabas Myer Bau: TOTE 
yap Thy POworrwpuvyy THS eapiviis diag perv ae 
: olecOat Kara, TY dvdoracw Tip ™ pos TAS Tpomds. eee 
| dpabés, Tod Te KUKANOV TOD abToD ovTos Ka Ths eae 
avaTorns’ Tov Te Siarrfparos: Tod émt ris yas 
TpoTKoD amd Tod tonpepivov, Ov peTagD riBqoe a 
ray "lvduxny éxetvos, SevyPévros ev TH ava PET pioel Aen 
mor érdttTovos TOV. Sic pupiov CTASL@V, TUp-— 
Bivat ay kal KAT “auToV. exeivar, Srrep abros 
— vopitet, ovx } éxeivos” Suely pay yap 4 kal tpiay 
oe pupeddor ovoay THY Tdiety ove merely peTakd ‘ a 
 rocobrou ‘Siacriparos, 3 bony ve adres” elpnne, 
: - qrecely av rhs & avtis dayvoias elvat Kai To ‘ 
te - pnBapod : THS ‘ToSuxcs dmroxpomresGat paonew Tas 
 &perous nee TAS OKLAS dyrumin rely, Ore ye eab 
| WevTakiaxiAtous. mpocnOévre | am “ArebavS8peias as 
Gus eee dpyetat. tadra ba eimovTa,! te 








1 elnévra, Corais, Du Theil, for cinboras. 2 hs ee ‘ 








a 1 Strabo 8 “winter tropic’ » and “summer. tropic” PORE! 
d roughly to the tropic of Gapricorn and the tropic of 
The former was placed at 24°, at Syene.. 
is, to the south as well as to the north—whie 
‘true of all points in the torrid a zone. we 












in. seh ‘matters, For ke says. Detmachtis thinks oe ee 
that India lies between the autumnal equinox and 
_ the winter tropic,) and contradicts the statement 
of Megasthenes that, in the southern parts of India, 
the Bears set and the shadows fall in the opposite __ 
directions,? asserting that neither phenomenon takes _ 
place anywhere in India; and so, says Eratosthenes, 
when Deimachus asserts this, he speaks ignorantly, 
_ since it is mere ignorance to think thatthe autumnal ene: 
- equinox differs from the vernal equinox in distance 
from the tropic, because both the circle? and the ee 
rising of the sun are the same at the equinoxes; 
and, since the distance between the terrestrial 
tropic and the equator, between which Deimachus 
_ places India, has been shown in the measurement = 
of the earth to be much less than twenty thousand — 
stadia, the result would be, even according to) 
_ Deimachus himself, precisely what Eratosthenes = 
thinks, and not what Deimachus thinks; for if India 
be twenty, or as much as thirty, thousand. stadia e000 
in breadth it could not even fall within: such “a3 802d: 
 space.d - BM NR 
-. tosthenes himself has given it, then it would fall 
- therein ;. : 
~ ignorance for Deimachus to. assert that in no part 
of India do the Bears set or the shadows | fall in 
the opposite directions, since, at any rate, if you 
my periie only five thousand stadia south from. Ale: 
andria. the. phenomena begin at once to take. 1 





pie S The circle in- which | they each lie is tha 
oo (celestial) equator. os | EEE 

oo  & Counting 700: stadia tothe degree, i tos henes’ measnre- a 
aoe “opnent of the earth being 252,000: stacha, 1 
pena oS be 16,800 stadia from the equator, 
3 ' Between w the bropic: and the equator.” ee 
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But if India has the breadth which. Era- ae 





and that it is: also a mark of the sam : ; - . : a 









2 Gopie. at 


; _— STRABO : 


| ebdive adrw obe eb 6' Sewapysn mparov aris 
TOD Nerwepsvod TpoTicoD Tov Oeptvov SeEdwevos, 
_. elt” obK oidpuevos Seiv Baprupt xpRabas TaV pabn- — 
 paTiKdy dvactpohoyyTe avbpdre, damep Tod 
"Epatoadévous mponyoupevas Thy éxeivou pap- 
Tupiay eye pivovTos, GX od xowd tive Se Xpe- 
| pévou” mTpos TOUS paraodoyoivras. els yap Ts 
TOY mpos TOUS barates avriheyovTas edeyXeov ee 
Weed éoriv, ‘Otay auth Thy éxeivov amopacty, orola oe 
- moté é éott, SetEopev 7h fey cuvnyopovcay. : Pee 
Pie ti sd BAY Nuvi pev ow broOéusvot Ta voribrara, wis oh 
| TySuciis dyraipew ‘Tots Kara Mepdny, drrep eipy- ae 
.  Kaot TroAXol Kal TET LO TEVKATLY, érredei Famer co 
ee 9a i ovpBatvovra aroTa. érel dé 0 "Inra XS, | ovdey 
 @pretrey TH brobécet TauTy puv, pera, Tadta ep 
TO 5 Sevrépe t Vropynware ov oUyxepel oKentTéov Kal 
Tovroy Tov hoyov. gyal roivun, dvrarpovTay cent 
adrdpros Tv? emt Toh avTod wapaddjrov Kel 
pévov, éredav TO perakd 7 Heya Sidornpa, wy 
| Sivac bac yoo bivat avo ToDTO, Sti eialy él ToD 
 @urod TApPAahdHrOv- ob TOT Ol, aveu THIS TOV KNt- 
Bae parov ovyKpicens THs Kata, Odrepov TOV TOTOve 
een 2 Hey oUv Kara Mepony Kips Dirtovd te tov 
gu mypdrpayra, TOV els Aidtoriay Toby loropeiv, a 
0 méevTe Kab TEexTapaKovTa, pea THE Oe 
vy) ‘poms. kara Kopupyy yiveras oO fiMéos, ae 
segnoe 88 kab rods Réyous TOU ‘yvapovos Tpos Te | 














2 art, Corais, Penzel, Patz, for ands Groskurd, Mola, 
| Forbiger, Karcher, Tardieu, following ; C. ‘Miller approving. 
vav, Casaubon inserts, before. ‘ents Oorais, Groskurd, © 
Meineke, Teint following O. ‘Miller, L Kayser, ap 

_ Pring ce : | 
= Toy y vénwy, C 












f ais, fo ry einen, ont the authority of By fs ee 





i stated and believed—I have pointed out the ab- 


ar each other, then, whenever the intervening distance 
ae without the comparison of the “ ‘climatal” ¢ as observed 


eee ‘his’ y voyage to ‘Behiopia; reports 
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So ispecies is again: net: right i in correcting Ea Sige a 
tosthenes on. that statement, because, in the. fishes . 
_ place, he interprets Deimachus. as saying “the 9 
summer tropic” instead of “the winter tropic,” and" 
ys because, in the second place, he thinks | we should = 
not use as a source of evidence on mathematics Be 
man who is unversed in astronomy—just as if 
Eratosthenes were reckoning in the evidence of = 
Deimachus above that of other men and not 
merely following a common custom used in replying ee 
to. men that “tall: foolishness. — For one way Of ee 
- refuting men who contradict foolishly is to shew 
that the very declaration they make, whatever . = 
| may be, pleads our case. 
20. Up to this. point, then, having taken as s hy: : 
- pothesis that the most southerly regions of India rise ree 
- opposite the regions about Meroé—which many have 


~ surdities that result from this hypothesis. But since | 

- Hipparchus up to this point offers no objection to oe 
this hypothesis,and yet later on, in his Second Book, 
will not concede it, I must consider his argument om Pee 
this matter, too. ‘Well, then, be says: If only. theo .-0e00 
regions that lie on the same parallel rise opposite = 


_ is great, we cannot know this \ very thing, namely, th 
the regions in’ question are on the same paralle 


ak. the. other of ‘the two. pleees ee as a for the 








ne See aaen mote before th nate solstice and “ 
7 of the g 2omon to the shadows 
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ras rpomucads uae Kal Tas. lonuepivds, aurov Te 


"Eparoa Ben ouppavety eyyiora 7T@ Diwov, To 0 


7 PTH "Todicq edo pendéva ioropeiv, pnd abroy | a 


ce "Eparocdém. et Oe on Kal ai apetor éxei dp- 


os Porepat, @s olovTat, amoupirrovrat, mLoTevoVvTes ae 
Tots Tepl Néapyov, py Suvarov eivar él tavtod 





















e ae pei A. tabrd Betis Tots hernias elow ae ee aio; 9) 


: maparrrov KeloOas Tv Te Meponv? Kal rd aK pa 


Ths “Ivdceys. eb pe rowuy mept tov apxtov : 
; duporépar, OTL aroxpirrovrat, owamopaiveras SOE 
ois elrrodow ‘EparocOevns, ras wept tod évy TH 
"Tvdexq KN pATOS ovdels dmopaiver ar, 008 abrés 
"Eparoabévys ; 3 obTOS yep 6 Adyos Tepl TOO KM~ 
patos cor. eb 8 od cuvarodpaiverar, dmndrXd- 
Xoo Ths aitias. ob owamropaiveras Sé ye, GANA 
to} Aniudyou dpijoavtos pndapod Tis T ydxiis ae 
pir aroxpumrea Bau Tas dperous pyr avtimi- 


ee. mre Tas ‘oKids, amep bmethyper ) Meyacbévns, scents 
 ametpiay avrod KaTayuyvan Kel; TO oupmendey- ee 


: _ pevoy vopl Sov ypeddos, yo opororyoumevens gale 


Kat’ avtov Tov ' “Immapyov TO YE pt). dyremimren : 


ioe T as o Kuas apebbos: CpremrcnTaL. Kar yap “et. Pee! 








Ta dxpa, Tis” ‘dts ouyxopav palverat. - aes a 
21, Kal é trois efhs 6€ repli Téy abray Seine : 


{ lepon dyraipet, Tis ye Zuqns: variairepd elpat : 





es said that the Bears do not set and the shadows do 
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both in : the elles ahd ilies equinoxes, ha Eratos oo 
thenes agrees very Closely with Philo; whereas no- 
body reports the “clima”’ in India, not even Eratos- 
thenes himself; however, if it is really true that in 
India the Bears set (both of them, as they think, 
relying on Nearchus and his followers), then it is) 

- impossible that Meroé and the capes of India Tieton 0 
the same parallel. Now if Eratosthenes joins those 
who have already so stated in reporting that both 
Bears do set, how can it be that nobody reportsabout = 
the “clima”’ in India, not even Eratosthenes himself? pene eee 
For this statement concerns the “clima,” But it 
Eratosthenes does not join them in the report, let 
him be free from the accusation. No, he does not. 

join them in the report; nay, because Deimachus 


not fall in the opposite direction anywhere in India 
(as Megasthenes assumed), Eratosthenes convicts 1 
_ of inexperience, regarding as falsehood the combined sts 
statement, wherein by the acknowledgement of = = 
Hipparchus himself the false statement that the 
_ shadows do not fall in the opposite direction is com- 
. bined with that about the Bears: For even ifthe 
~ southern capes of India do not rise opposite to Meroé, 
_ Hipparchus clearly concedes that they: are at: least 
oo farther south than Syenet a : 
on see is what follows, also, Hipparchus, in  attemptin 
a pranks on the same questions, either states again the 
game things that I have already disproved, oremp 
additional false aerumnptions, or en toa con 
_ a do not follow. | - take 





oe 5, 000 stele directly north of } er g 
a2 north from the equator the Lesser Bear i is first steilly visible 
— a at o Meet meeeing | to Hivomciae (26 35). Lg 
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ae ay Ty “Waucky, Bevrdpa 887 Thy A piavie éexove faa 


-STRA BO. 


Odrpaov elvat ee _rerpaxiayinlous OKTa: 


xociovs, évrebGevy de pos. 7 apetov érl ra 


- "Appévia open Bioxidous. éxaTov, a&xonrovbe? TO? 
ard Bafuddvos: ért too ov abris. peonuSpiv0d i 
eh tah dperind opy qrelous elvas Tov éEaxioye- 
Mav: obre 7d a7d Oarpdxov er) Ta spn SioyiMioy 
‘Kab éxaTov pnow ‘EparooGevys, GAN eivat Th 7 
 -Roerrov GKUTALETPNTOV, bo? 7 eis: Epodos | ee py 
ne S:Sopévov Ayppmaros ovK av émepaivero. our amre- 
 hyvato ovdapod "Eparoodévys THY Odyrasov Tis 7 
— Bafvrdvos mpés apxrous KelcOar mrcioow 4 


Teneeelo NL Ors Kab mwevTaxkoo tots oradiors. 


22. ERs dé auvnyopay érz tois apyaiow bie Oy 
iw ov Ta heyopeva tmd tod "Eparoc@évous wpo- 
déperas rep THS TpPLTNS odpparidses, aNd éavT@ “ 
KeXa pio wevors TAT TEL Thy anépaciw mpos- ava- 
- ‘Tpomwny edpuy. a pey yap axoXovb dv 7H Ogres ree 
_ mpoepynevn TOD Te ‘Tavpov Ka Tas. amo Srnrav 
Oararrns, Scedev tie Yeap pH TavTy THY oiKov- 
| pevny Sixa, Kab Kanréoas TO pe Boperov pépos, TO oe 
Ones be voTtor, meiparat TOUT@Y ex aTEpoy. TE uve mwah 
eis : burda PPT. Kane ae. rabra ogemias: ee 


ns 


oe ebapolypabons, Teggiten Guborcoey -drobayat 















1 Beef footnote, page , 308. foe 
Tha’ ch he hones fn Bratonthones, 








| __ lies north of Babylon more than four thousand five cs we 
| hundred stadia. — 


- parchus does not produce the words of Eratosthenes: 


tempts to cut each. ‘of these divisions again into: such 


Second, since they had contours easy to sketch, he = 































| GEOGRAPHY, a 1: 21-22, | 
ene of Ruatgsthivies thet the: disianes fom Babylon eee 
to Thapsacus is four thousand eight hundred stadia, 
and thence northwards to the Armenian Mountains 
two thousand one hundred: it does not follow from 
this that the distance from Babylon measured on the _ 
meridian | through it to the northern mountains is 
more than six thousand stadia. Secondly, Erato: 
_thenes does not say that the distance from Thapsacus. 9 
to the mountains is two thousand one hundred Stadia; eos 
‘but that there is a remainder of that. distance which 
has not been measured; and hence the ensuing ss 
attack, made from an assumption not granted, could . 
not result in a valid conclusion. And, thirdly, . 
Eratosthenes has nowhere declared that i hapsacus 


22. Next, still pleading: for the early. maps, Hip- 


in regard to the Third Section! but for his own = 
gratification invents his statement,? making it. easy’ Pe! 
to overthrow. For Eratosthenes, pursuing his afore- 
~ mentioned thesis about the Taurus and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, beginning at the Pillars,? divides the 
inhabited world by means of this line into two 
divisions, and calls them respectively the Northern _ ero 
- Division and the Southern Division,-and then at- 


i - sections as are possible ; and he calls these section: 
id Sphragides.’ "4 And so, after calling India Secti : 
. First of the Southern Division, and “Ariana Section 8 


he was able | to Zeptisent not only. length and breadth of of s eee 


_— sTRABO 
Kab pps as midros 7pérrov d€ Tia + wal oVna 
os ay YE@METPLCOS. Thy yey yap "T8ucty pope- 

—— Boed8H dyer Oa TO TOV mheupay: Tas ev Oardrrn 7 

- KrotecOar ‘TH Te vorig ‘Kab Th é@a, py Wave 


. ~ Konmdders ‘povas* motovon, Tas 88 Aouras, Thy 


ey TO Gpe, Ty dé TO TOT, eavradba TOD 
ebOuypdppov OXMPATOS bro Th oagopévou THY 


a eo Apiavny opay ras ye tpels wAeupas éyovcay 
i: - ebgvels Tpos TO amrotedécat mapaddm ory papi- : 
pov axiua, Ty Py éoTéplov ov éxov onpetoes ie 
apopioat ova TO éradnrarrew aAAHoLS Th €Ovn, . 
oe Yeap tiv Buws Snot tH até Kacriav ruhav — 

ent Ta dpa TAS. Kappavias TeMevTOoy Te curd. ee 
TOVTa Tpos TOV Tlepauicov KOMTTFOV. éamrépiov pev oe 
otv Kael tovTO TO Tevpov, eGov dé TO mapa. 
“Tov "Teddy, : mapanhara & ov Aéyer, ove TA 
Nourd, TO TE TO. (Oper ypabsuevov eal TO TH 


sane Gaddrrp, GNA jOvov TO MEV Ropevov, To Oé véreov. sate 


23, Obra 8 ororyepel tan time THY Seurépav oe 


a amo8id0is oppayisa, ToNU TavTns ‘Ooo xepeore- - 


oo po Y amodibwat Ty Tpirny op payisa K ara mheb- Se 









et bepivds agdpiaras yp amo Kaoriov NL énl : : 






ne — Kappaviav, ris Kown éote TH tplty pos: Thy, cae 
Lda ogpayida meupa ere Ore eis TY oes 


eg ‘Boras, Meineke, for fubros. ae = . 


¢ scans ths pol again i in a 15, i le 


aitias. TPOTHY pey Ty AexIeiaav, 8 ore OUK roe 














| apple thn. 





Tp §§ 23-29 Strabo shews that Hipparchus applies the figures 


| of Eratosthenes to rectangular dimensions (7CKM), placing | = 


: ‘Thapsacus at 7’, Caspian Gates at C, the point on the — 
Carmanian frontiers at K, Babylon at B, and go on ; and that 
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| be dotted ‘nes, incladiog the Huphrates’ represent “ghek 


ee _ Eratosthenes | meant in his: rough estimates, Of course itis. ° : 








easy to show the impossibility of Eratosthenes’ figures in ney 


their mutual telations, it + tey be peed as # Hprachon me oe 











that are next to the Persian Gulf. Accordingly, he 


the Third Section much more ‘roughly than the 


between 
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| both ectiane, but, after a /cGasbiala; hepa: alo; as ee 
would a geometrician, In the first place, India,he 
says, is rhomboidal,! because, of its four sides, two 
are washed by seas. (the southern and the eastern _ 
seas) which form shores without very deep gulfs; 
and because the remaining sides [are marked], one 
by the mountain 2 and the other by the river3 and 
because on these two sides, also, the rectilinear 92° 
figure is fairly well preserved. Secondly, Ariana = 
Although he sees that it has at least three sides well- 
- suited to the formation of the figure ofaparallelogram, == 
and although he cannot mark off the western side by _ 
mathematical points, on account of the fact that the 
tribes there alternate with. one another,* yet he 
-- represents that side by a sort of line® that begins at 
the Caspian Gates and ends at the capes of Carmania 


calls this side “western”? and the side along the 
~ Indus “ eastern,” but he does not call them parallel; 
neither does he call the other two sides parallel, aaa 
namely, the one marked by the mountain, and the = 
one marked by. the sea, but he merely calls. them 
“the northern” and “the southern” sides. - eee aoc 
23. And so, though he represents the Second an 
‘Section merely by a rough outline, he represents 





- Second—and for several reasons. First is the reason 

coe already. mentioned, namely, because the sid i 

ginning at. the Caspian Gates and running | Oo. 
sy Carmania {he side common to ees : d's — oH 


oe ‘That is, “thee a merge. ‘contuanity 
“the imaginary line ‘Tepresenting t 
: Section Second and Section Thir 
Reta ie a meienalie & dotted line. ee oe 
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1 glwetv, Meineke inserts, after Exes Corais, Kramer, had 
lready suggested it. ' 
aE ‘Biebenkees, Du Theil, delete, before . enews Groskurd, : 
eke, Forbiger, following. oo : 
iv, Corais, for ov 









‘Meineke: following. 
$5. Groskurd, M stock, : 








_ the point where it empties into the sea. And 


_ not know how great is the stre 
and the northern mountains, 


_ distances from many writers wh 































secondly, because the Persian Gulf breaks into the 
‘Southern side, as Eratosthenes himself says, and 
therefore he has been forced. to take the line poe ee 
_ beginning at Babylon as though it were a straight = 
~ line running through Susa and Persepolis to the ean 
_ frontiers of Carmania and Persis, on which he was = 
able to find a measured highway, which was slightly 
more than nine thousand stadia long, all told, This oe 
side Eratosthenes calls « southern,” but he does ROC ee 
call it parallel to the northern side. Again, it is oe 
_ clear that the Euphrates, by which he marks off the 
western side, is nowhere near a straight line; but 
__ after flowing from the mountains towards the south, 
- it then turns eastward, and then southward again to 
_ Eratosthenes makes clear the river's lack of straight- 
_ ness when he indicates the shape of Mesopotamia, 
which results from the confluence of the Tigris andthe 6 
Euphrates— like a galley,” as he says. Andbesides, 


_ Eratosthenes does not even know, as a distance that 
_ has been wholly measured, the western side that 
. ins, from the fa t that it 
_ is unmeasured. For all these reasons, therefo 
_ says he represents the Third Section onl 
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without titles. ‘So, then, Higpaschas wighl.g seem to es 
be acting unfairly when he contradicts with 1: eee 
metrical accuracy a mere. rough outline of this _ a 
nature, instead of being grateful, as we should be, 
to all those who have reported to us in any way at a. 
all the physiography of the regions. But when 
_ Hipparchus does not even take his geometrical hy- ee oe 
potheses from what Eratosthenes says, but fabricates 
~on his own account, he betrays his ae of Jealousy os 
7 still more obviously. reed 
94, Now Eratosthenes . says that it is only thus, ge 
in a rough-outline way,” that he has represented 
the Third Section, with its length of ten thousand _ 
stadia from the Caspian Gates to. the Euphrates. pees 
_ And then, in making subdivisions of this length,he == 
sets down the measurements just as he found them ; 
already assigned by others, after beginning in the 
inverse order at the Euphrates and its passage at 
_ Thapsacus. Accordingly, for the distance from the ore 
Euphrates to the Tigris, atthe point where Alexander 
-erossed it, he lays off two thousand four hundred 
_ stadia; thence to the several places in succession, = 
through Gaugamela, the Lycus, Arbela,and Ecbatana 





| (the route by which Darius fled from Gaugamela to pe 


_ the Caspian’ Gates) he fills out the ten thousand stadia, 
and has a surplus of only three hundred stadia. 
This, then, is the: way he measures the northern side, 
not having first put it parallel with the mountains, or 
with the line that rans through the Pillars, A 

~ and Rhodes. For Thapsacus lies at a con 








! erable Eon 


distance — from the mountains, and the mountain- pe 


| range and the highway from ‘Thapsacus meet at the © : 
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—. : Thapsacus, he says, along the Euphrates to Babylon, 


x about one thousand one hundred; whereas. he 
stadia through Gordyene and Armenia ar 


even above nine thousand stadia) ; and theremaining 
A - through: Paraetacene? and Media to the Caspian : 
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85. After having thus. represented the inithiens: eee 
aan Eratosthenes says it is not possible to take the _ 
southern side-as along the sea, because the Persian 
Gulf breaks into it; but, says he, from Babylon — 
| through Susa and- Persepolis to. the frontiers of 
 Persis and Carmania, it is nine thousand two hundred — eee 

| stadia—and this he calls “southern side,” but. he yee oe 
does. not call the southern. ‘side parallel. to: core ae 
northern. As to the difference in the Jengt hg of 
the estimated northern and southern. sides, he says heer i 
results from the fact that the Euphrates, after having ae ee cae 
flowed southwards to a certain point, makes. a Ee cee 
- considerable bend towards the east. as os 
. 26. Of the two transverse sides. ‘Rratosthenes 7 
| speaks of the western first; and what the nature of 
this side is, whether it is one line or two, is a matter 
open to consideration. For from the passage at 







itis four thousand eight | hundred stadia,and thence i (wi 
to the outlet of the Euphrates and the city of = = 
- Teredon, three thousand ; but asregardsthe distances 
from: Thapsacus northward, the adia. have: been. ose 
~ measured. up to the Armenian Gates and amount to 


unmeasured, and so for this. reason he leave them 
out of consideration. But of the side on the east 
_ that part which runs through Persis lengthwise fi 
the Red Sea, approximately toward Media 
north, is, he thinks, no less than eigh Lipase biesios 
stadia (though, if reckoned from certain promonto: Cee 
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stadia), and, after flowing through Babylon, enupties | ee oe 
into the Persian Gulf. “So it comes to pass,” he 


_makes—and I shall discuss these—still he does not <0 eo. 
err at all in the matters for which Hipparchus. 
-reproaches him. Let us see what Hipparchus says, ee 
In his desire to establish his ‘initial statement, — 





 grraBo 








stadia, and, next, from Babylon to the outlet of the 


frontiers of Carmania and Persis as upon the same 


hence Babylon would come to be farther east th 


poe ~ Carmanian: ‘frontiers: to. Babylon! ‘But, 


foe : Era écstiened” ‘meant 
/-. Strabo proceeds to show the fallacy of. Hippe 































| GEOGRAPHY, aed: ay8 | 
a Fuphrates to Babylon i is four thousand cishin hus dred SS ae 


Euphrates. is three thousand stadia, and as for the 

distances north of. Thapsacus, one of them has been > 
a measured off as far as one thousand one hundred > 
stadia, while the remainder is still. unmeasured. 
Then, says Hipparchus, since the northern ‘side Cee 
the Third Section is about ten thousand stadia, ands 
since the line parallel thereto, straight from Babylon 
_ to the eastern side, was reckoned by Eratosthenes at 
slightly more than nine thousand stadia, it is clear 
that Babylon is not much more than a thousand a ee 
: stadia farther east than the ] passage at Thapsacust 
28. My. reply will be: If, with geometrical 
. precision, we took the ‘Caspian Gates and the © 


straight meridian, and if we drew the line to | 
_ Thapsacus and the line to ‘Babylon at right angles. 

with the said straight meridian, then that con- . 
 elusion of Hipparchus would be valid. Indeed, the = 
line through Babylon, if further producedasfarasthe = 
straight meridian through Thapsacus, would, tothe 
eye, be equal—or at all events approximately equal 
to the line from the Caspian Gates to Thapsacus ; a 


oe Thapsacus by as much as the line from the Caspian 
- Gates to ‘Thapsacus - exceeds the line ft ‘om ° 








it to be (op. § 36 below 


dng, and. even to show that. ‘Hipparchus might 
on the same ‘pratuises; still: grea be 
oe - Eratosthenes. | ath | : a 
 § That is, ‘the line eae perpendicular to the meri 
fe af that i paRee: peak the Carmomian Tromtier, oo 
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me | cording to Eratosthenes, is farther east than Thapsa- 


the meridian itself. ‘through Thapsacus. Of th 


ae : thousand’ eight hundred stadia ; and th 
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| place, Bratosthenes has not epokeg of the line thee ea 
bounds a western side of Ariana as lying onameridian; 
nor yet of the line from the ‘Caspian Gates to 
_ Thapsacus as at right angles with the meridian line = 
through the Caspian Gates, but rather of the line 
marked by the mountain-range, with which line the 
line to Thapsacus forms an acute angle, since the 
latter has been drawn down} from the same pointas 
that from which the mountain-line has been drawn. 
In the second place, Eratosthenes has not called the = 
line drawn to Babylon from Carmania parallel tothe 
line drawn to Thapsacus; and even if it were — 
parallel, but not at right angles with the meridian _ 
line through the Caspian Gates, no advantage would 
~ acerue to the argument of Hipparchus. 
29. But after making these assumptions off-hand, 
and after showing, as “he thinks, that Babylon, ac- 


~ eus by slightly more than a thousand stadia, Hip- — 
| -parchus again idly fabricates an. assumption for age: os 
in his subsequent argument; and, he says, if we 
conceive a straight line drawn from ‘Thapsacus. Bele 
wards the south and a line perpendicular to it from ae 
_ Babylon, we will have a right-angled triangle, com- 
posed of the side that. extends from Thapsacus to 
Babylon, of the perpendicular drawn from Babylon 
to the meridian line through > ‘Thapsacus, and of 


triangle he makes the line from. ‘Thapsacu to 
Babylon” the hypotenuse, which he says is fou 


ote cular from | Babylon to eet reper dine. paieal AS 
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two thousand four hundred stadia, if it be assumed _ 
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the amount oy which: the. Tae to Theisen ogee 

ceeded the line up to Babylon 2; and then from 

these sums he figures the other of the two lines __ | 

_which form the right angle to be many times. longer _ 

than the said perpendicular. And he adds to that nee 

‘line the line produced northwards from Thapsacus- ee 
up to the Armenian mountains, one part of which > 

Eratosthenes said had been measured and was one — 

thousand one hundred stadia, but the other part 

he leaves out of consideration as unmeasured. Hip- 

_ parchus assumes for the latter part a thousand stadia ts 
at the least, so that the sum of the two sparts: oo 
amounts to two thousand one hundred stadia; and 

adding this sum to his straight-line side? of the 
triangle, which is drawn to meet its perpendicular. aes 
from Babylon, Hipparchus computes a distance of —— 

several thousand stadia, namely, that from the 

‘Armenian Mountains, or the parallel that. runs 

through Athens, to the perpendicular from Babylon . 

_. -which perpendicular he lays on the parallel 
that runs through Babylon. At any rate, he points 
out that the distance from the parallel through 

- Athens to that through Babylon is not more than ae 


that the whole meridian is the number. of. stadia Se 


in length that. Eratosthenes says; and if this. is so, eg 


os -but many thousand stadia farther ‘north, ae 













. then the mountains of Armenia and those of the 
_ Taurus. could not lie on the parallel” that runs 
. through - Athens, as -Eratosthenes. says they 


Bee t is point, a 











7 os : to. ‘Eratosthenes’ own ‘statements. 





8 In §26 "Strabo: Tidigates’ ‘clearly. ‘that Bratosthenes dia 
2 ger ‘say the western side was one siresgee Tine.” ~ But. 
oe Aipparsbae $ took this for H epeniee ee oe 
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words “ roughly speaking” ; moreover, sin 


much difference whether he measured one route or 
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then, in addition to. making ‘farther: use. of. his 
now demolished assumptions for the construction of 
his. right- angled triangle, he also assumes this point oe 
that is not ‘granted, namely, that the hypotenuse— 
_ the straight line from Thapsacus to Babylon—is_ 
_ within four thousand eight hundred stadia. For 
Eratosthenes not only says that this route is along —_ 
the Euphrates, but when he tells us that. Meso. 
‘potamia, including Babylonia, is circumscribed. By es 
a great circle, by the Euphrates and the Tigris, S08 
he asserts that the greater part of the circumference 
is described by the Euphrates: consequently, the 
straight line from Thapsacus to Babylon could 
neither follow the course of the Euphrates, nor ‘be, 
even approximately, so many stadia in length. So 
- his argument is overthrown. And besides, I have 
already stated that, if we grant that two lines are 
drawn from the Caspian Gates, one to Thapsacus, 
the other to that part of the Armenian Mountains 
_ that corresponds in position to Thapsacus (which, 080 
according to Hipparchus himself, is distant from 
Thapsacus at the least. two ‘thousand. one hundred 
stadia), it is impossible for both these lines to be 
- parallel either to each other or to the line through - oe 
: Babylon, which Eratosthenes called “southern side.” 
Now because Eratosthenes — could. not. “speak of . 
_ the route along the mountain-range as measured, 
he spoke of. only the route from Thapsacu 
the Caspian Gates as measured, and he dded 


| only wished to tell the ‘length - ‘of t ‘country 
- between Ariana and the Euphrates, it did not rake 000 ie 





. the: other. : Saye it Hippel is, When he ‘taeltly a assum 
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geography, we must indeed make sections of the ae 


” 4 haphazard amputations. For only thus it is possible 


definition, a simple and roughly outlined definition 
.- js sufficient, So, as regards a country’s size, it is 


(of the inhabited. world, for. example, a 

ae perhaps seventy thousand stadia, a breutihe sli se 
Jess than half the length); and as regards shape, if _ 
you liken a country to one of the ‘geometrical figures. 
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that the lines. are spoken. of by Rratosthenes” as 
parallel, would seem to charge the man with utterly 
- childish ignorance, Therefore, : must. dismiss these eee 
arguments of his as childish. oe 
80. But the charges which one might bring against ee ane 
_Eratosthenes are such as follow. . Just as,in surgeryy ee 
amputation at the joints differs from unnatural piece- 
meal amputation (because the former takes off only 
_ the parts that have a natural configuration, following cad Sees 
some articulation of joints or a significant outline— 
the meaning in which Homer says, “and having ent oe os 
him up limb by limb”—whereas the latter follows = 
no such course), and just as it is proper for us to use. 
_ each kind of operation if we have regardtothe proper 
_ time and the proper use of each, just so, in the case of © 


fe ‘parts when we go over them in detail, but we must — 
imitate the limb-by-limb amputations rather than the 


to take off the member that is significant and well- 

defined, the only kindof memberthatthe geographer 

has. any use for. — Now a country i is well-defined When. oer: 

itis possible to define it by rivers or mountains or 

sea; and also by a tribe or tribes, by a size of such oe 

and such. proportions, and by. shape where thi Mig 
2 possible. - But in every case, in lieu ofa geometrical 

on 








sufficient if you state its "greatest length and breadth 
lightly 


ee (Sicily, for temples to: fe triangle); or fou one of th 
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since its extremities do not lie on the same meridian 
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other aleigun figures’ (for instance, iberia to an 
oxhide, the Peloponnesus to a leaf of a plane-tree). 

And the greater the territory you cut into sections, 

the more rough may be the sections you make. = 

81. Now the inhabited world has been happily 

divided by Eratosthenes into two parts by means of 

the Taurus Range and the sea that stretches tothe 
Pillars. And in the Southern Division: India, indeed, 
_ has been well-defined in many ways, bya mountain, => 
a river, a sea, and by a single term, as of a single 
ethnical group—so that Eratosthenes tightly calls 60000. 
it four-sided and rhomboidal. Ariana, however,has =~” 
a contour that is less easy to trace because its western 
side is confused,! but still it is defined by the three 
_ sides, which are approximately straight lines, andalso 
by the term Ariana, as of a single ethnical group. 

- But the Third Section is wholly untraceable, at all 

_ events as defined by Eratosthenes. For, in the first 
_ place, the side common to it and Ariana is con~ 
- fused, as I have previously stated. Andthe southern 
side ‘has been taken very inaccurately; for neither 
does it trace a boundary of this section, since itruns 
| through its very centre and leaves out many districts Lee 
in the south, nor does it represent the section's «© = | 
. greatest. Jength (for the northern side is longer), nor Eee 
does the. Euphrates form its western side (it would — 
not do so even if its course lay in a straight line) 


Jn fact, how can ‘this side be called western 

than - southern? And, quite apart. fror eae 
; objections, since the distance that remains between oe 
this line and the Cilician and Syri 


. ian Sea is. ‘slight, : oS ae 
- there i is no > conan cee, reason why e section should » 


oe 1 See §2 above, | 
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. that matter, to that of Ariana, not even if it were. 
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not ‘be extended thereto, ‘both: icon Semiraaiis ae 

and Ninus are called Syrians (Babylon was founded 
and made the royal residence by Semiramis, and 
Nineveh by Ninus, this showing that Nineveh was 

the capital of Syria) and because up to the present _ 
moment even the language of the people on both = 
sides of the Euphrates is the same. However, to. 
rend asunder so famous a nation by such a line of | 
cleavage in this region, and to join the parts thus 
dissevered to the parts that belong to other tribes, 
would be wholly improper. Neither, indeed, could = 
Eratosthenes allege that he was forced to do this Diy Pat 
considerations of size ; for the addition of the territory = 
that extends up to the sea! would still not make the , 
size of the section equal to. that of India, nor, for 


increased by the territory that extends up to the — 
- eonfines of Arabia Felix and Egypt. Therefore it — 
would have been much better to extend the Third 
Section to these limits, and thus, by adding so small 
a territory that extends to the Syrian Sea, todefine 
; the southern side of the Third Section as. running, Ee, 
not as Eratosthenes defined it, nor yetras ine aye oy. 
straight line, but. as following the coast-line that is 


on your right hand as you sail from Carmania into aad 


: and along the Persian Gulf up to the mouth’ of the | 


es -Mesene and Babylonia, which form the beginnit 


a ‘itself, and as’ ‘reaching to. ‘the | recess of ’ 


ee anodic mouth: of the 













_ Euphrates, and. then as following the frontiers of 


the Isthmus that separates Arabia Felix from th 3 
of the continent ; then, next, as crossing this Isthmus - oe 






Gulf and to Pelusium and even beyond to. ‘the | BS aos 
: F So- aauch for the 


a The Mediterranean. | 
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two parallels of latitude, of which the one is drawn — 





wise. from _ north: to south, and since ‘its leng 
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southern mide = ; the yemaining,- or. ‘western, aide ea 
would be the coast-line. from the Canobic anonth of ere 
_ the Nile up to Cilicia. a me 
32. The Fourth Section would be the: one com- 

posed of Arabia Felix, the Arabian Gulf, all Egypt, 
and Ethiopia. Of this section, the length will be 
the space bounded by two meridian lines, of which 
lines the one is drawn through the most western 
point on the section and the other through the most 
eastern point. Its breadth willbe the space between | 


through the most northern point, and the other > 
through the most southern point; forin the case of 
irregular figures whose length and breadth it is 
impossible to determine by sides, we must in this 

- way determine their size. And, in general, we must 
assume that “length” and “breadth” are not 
employed in the same sense of a whole as of a part. _ 

_ On the contrary, in case of a whole the greater _ 
distance is called “ length, "and the lesser, 9 
_ “breadth” ; but, in case of a part, we call “length” 
any section af a part that is parallel to the length ot 
- the whole—no matter which of the two dimensions = 
is the greater, and no matter if the distance takenin > 
the breadth. be greater than the distancetakeninthe __ 
. length. Therefore, since the inhabited world 
og stretches lengthwise from east. to west and. breadth-. 


ig drawn ona line parallel 1o the equator - and its 
breadth: on a meridian line, we must also, in se of ne 
the parts, take as “lengths” all the sections that are 
parallel to the length of the inhabited: world, and ag ne 
~ © breadths ”” all the: sections that are. parallel to its 
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_ they are excessive in size. 


. . the mouths of the Nile—a line which must-needs : 


--Canobie or Heracleotic mouth, is situated at that 


os the Taurus Range and the Mediterranean 
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a firstly, the size 2 of the inhabited world asa whole, and, ret 
secondly, the position and the shape of its parts; me 

_ because, by such comparison, it will be clear in. what? 
respects the parts are deficient and i in what respects oe 


83. Now Eratosthenes takes - the ee of the a. 

z inhabited world on the line that runs through the oe 
Pillars, the Caspian Gates, and the Caucasus, rte ne 
| though on a straight line; and the length of his 
Third Section on “the. line that runs through the 
: Caspian Gates and Thapsacus; and the length of his 
Fourth Section on the line that runs through == 
-Thapsacus and Heroénpolis to the region between = 


- come to an end in the regions near Canobus and — ag 
Alexandria ; for the last mouth of the Nile, called the 


point. Now whether he places. these two lengths on 

a straight line with each other, or as though they 

_ formed an angle at Thapsacus, itis at any rate clear 

- from his own words that he does not make either line 

parallel to the length of the inhabited world. For 

he draws the length of the inhabited world through ee 
Se 


straight to the Pillars on a line that passes through _ en oe 


the Caucasus, Rhodes, and . \thens ; ‘and he say s that. 


: meridian that. passes through those places is 
~ maouch less than four thousand stadia; so that als 


— latitude of Herodnpolis is approxima 
















2 the’ distance from: Rhodes’ to" ‘Alexandria’ on the” 


parallels of latitude of Rhodes and Alexandi : 
be just this distance apart. ‘But the parallel of . 

: jately the same as : 
that of Alexandria, or, at any rate, more to the south — 


on . i than the: faery: 8 and hence the line, that intersects 
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Sections, and that, therefore, according to Exatos- 


oh s Eratosthenes. | (Neither is his subsequent. conclusion 7 
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; path the parallel of latitude at: Herodnpolis and that rae 
of Rhodes and the Caspian Gates, whether it bea 
straight line or a broken line, cannot be parallel to 
either. | Accordingly, the lengths are not well taken 
by Eratosthenes. And, for that matter, the sections 
that stretch through the north are not well taken Py: @ 
him? oe 
34. But let us first return: to Hinpadehas ‘aad see ae 
what he says next. Again fabricating assumptions Tg 
on his own account he proceeds with geometrical pre-e 
cision to demolish what are merely thet roughestimates 
of Eratosthenes.. He saysthat Eratosthenescallsthe 
distance from Babylon to the Caspian Gates six 
- thousand seven hundred stadia, and to the frontiers 
of Carmania and. Persis more than nine thousand 
_ stadia on a line drawn straight to the equinoctial 
~ east, and that this line comes to be perpendicular to _ 
‘the side that is common to the Second and the Third » 


thenes, a right-angled triangle is formed whose right 
angle lies on the frontiers of Carmania and whose. 
hypotenuse is shorter than one of the sides that = 
enclose the right angle?; accordingly, adds Hippar- 
_ chus, Eratosthenes has to make Persis apartofhis 
Second Section! Now I have already stated in 
reply” to this that Eratosthenes neither takes: the 
- distance from Babylon to’ Carmania on a parallel,. nor 
has he spoken of the straight line that separates. the 
two sections as a meridian line; and so in th 
argument Hipparchus_ has made no point against 


, a ai inet i, the sections that stretch om orth of the e Teuras 


at the gure and the nota a F page 328. 
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gepbpevoy ee -elpndros ‘ie aro Kaomtay : 
TUAOY €is ev Bafvrdva TOUS AexOévras, els ae 
+ 2odca aTadious €ivat TeTpairxihous évaxoatous,) 
amo be BaBurdavos Tplaxidtovs TeTpaxootous,radw 
arb TOY avToV. oppnbels trobécemy auPruyd- i 
yiov tplyavov cuvictacbal dyer pos Te Tals 
Kacrrions midats ea Lovcous Kal BaBurdn, 
Thy apPrEetav yaviay exov mpos Zovoous, TA 88, 
Tey wrevpOv pnen Ta exneipeva clr éridoryi- 
— Cerat, Score. oupPhoerar Kata tas troléceas | 
— tabras chy 8d Kaortov muddy Hen Bpwiy SF 
Ypapuny ért rod Sid Bafvddvos Kad Lotoov 
_ TapadAprov Suc pixatépay eXew THY KOWhy To- 
a pay THs Kowis Touhs Tov avtod mapadAnAov eat 
BF ras amo Kaoriov mudav xadneovons etOcias 
= én Tous Spous tovs ths Kapyavias «al THR A 
: Tlepaidos Treloot TOV TeTpaKtayediov Kal tetpa- 
— goclov oyeddv 8} te pos. 7p bua Kactioy 
 mUh@v- peoneBpuny ‘Yypappny Hpiceapy Opis ho 
on trowel ryoviay tiv 8a Kaoriev tuAdy Kal Tov 
— bpav vhs Te Kappavias: Kab THs Tlepoi8os, Kah 
pee aurny éml Ta péca Ths Te peonuBplas a 
Kab TH donpepwijs | dvatonis* a Tatty ©. élvat 
os - mapdadharov TOV ‘Tnddy rota, dere kat todTov 
| Grd Thy OpOy obK emt peonpBptav pelv, Os pnow 
has ae - *Epatoobévns, GANG petakd TANT AS Kad Tis 
oo onwepwiys dvarons, wabémep ep Trois dpxatous 


ae mt ee earayreypanral: PES: | oby o vyX@pyre. 
ee pone hee voy apf wy OULOV elvat, Hm” ; 


Meineke, for drvaxoctous. oe ne 
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Taking advantage of the rather loose estimates of Eratos- 
thenes, and aided by false assumptions, Hipparchus again | 
follows the process of reductio ad ahsurdum by applying the 

. figures of Kratosthenes to latitudinal and longitudinal dis- 
tances. Thus, Hipparchus forces Eratosthenes’ Caspian 
Gates to be 4,400 stadia to the west of its real position; and 

- hence Persis would fall into the Second Section. However, 
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.. Eratosthenes’ line from Babylon to Carmania, Strabo means, 
would not be the line AD, but a line drawn from 4 and | 
-. diverging considerably to the south from AD. Of course, if 
_ Hipparchus’ assumptions be granted, the Indus would have 
-. to be parallel to #D, and it would make an angle with the — 
parallel HF of slightly more than 45°, though the Indus — 
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bout due south, — 
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correct. For, because Fratesthened had given. ‘the oe 
distance from the Caspian Gates to Babylon as the _ 
said six thousand seven hundred stadia, and the — 
distance from the Caspian Gates to Susa as four 
thousand nine hundred stadia, and the distance from 
ste to Susa_ as three thousand four hhund red - 


ee that the meridian line that runs i theonen 

_ the Caspian Gates will intersect the parallel that 

-- yuns through Babylon and Susa at a point further — 
west than the intersection of the same parallel with 

the straight line that runs from the Caspian Gates to 

the frontiers of Carmania and Persis by more than 
four thousand four hundred stadia; and sothe line 
that runs through the Caspian Gates tothe frontiers 
OF: Carmania and Persis will form almost. a half of > 
a right angle with the meridian line that. ‘uns — ne 
_ through the Caspian Gates and will len ina” 
direction midway between the south and the 

- equinoctial east; and that the Indus River willbe 

_ parallel to this line, and that consequently this riv 
also, does not flow south from the mountains as 
_ Eratosthenes says it does, but between the south and 
the equinoctial east, precisely asit is laid down on 
the early maps. ‘Who, pray, will concede that the ee 
triangle now formed by Hipparehus is obtuse-angled co 

- ‘yrithout also conceding : that he Whoale that 
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— eUyKopay: ployer eva 7 ) mepeexov airs; oo 
tis & én mrapaddzjhou Keeupeevny Thv ato BaBv- 


hdvos eis Lovoa play Tv Ty ayBretav Tepte~ : 


; Xovedy, THY OAnv BPN oUyXOpov THY bEXpr 


Kappavias; ris 8 7@ ‘ly Sp Tmapardydov Thy amo 


Kaeriov rvrdv én Tous Gpous THS Kappavias; 


ov xopls Keves dy ein 6 cuhhoyio pos. yopis  — 
bé TOUT@Y KAKELVOS elpnKev OTe popBoerdés ae 
éork TO OXnp a THs Tvdixns Kat xabdmep a Phe. 
éoOivh mrevpa Tapéom acta TOAD TOs fe, Kad 
parota TO. éoyary axparnple, 6 ab mpos 
peonpBplay mpomimret wréov Tapa Ty a\Anv 


ova, oUTe@ Kal 7 Tapa tov “Tvddv mreupa. 


85. dvra dé tabta Déyer ryeouerpixds, enby- " 
yeov od midavas. tatta S& Kal adros éavTe 
. érrevéyxas dmohierat, Piicas, et joey mapa poke 
Staci pata v dmrfipxev 6 éXeyyos, cvyyvavar aviv 
i emedn dé Tapa xereddas aradioy paiverar bea- 
oe minroy, ovK elvar ovyyoord: Kaito éxelvov ye 
Kal mapa tetpaxoatous oTadtous aicOnra amo. 


or daiverOar ta Taparhaywara, es ert tod Oe ee 


aoe “AOnvav mapadda ov Kal Tod 81a “Pédov. born 
. “Se ‘TO. TpOs alc @now oux. dmdody, ana TO pe, 
oe a madre peibout, To 8 ev éddrrov. pelbore peD, : 

TAOS & dy beth 3 7 catad meat ea peD a Be paas” 4 


u ‘the’ line HB (p. 328) be pad 


line drawn from A 











fe Indus has been stretched considerably eastwards, _ 


even within an extent of four. hundred. stadia 


- of latitude is not confined to a single m« 
a hanes method i is used. where the a or 
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eoniprehends. itis rightangied 21. And wis. will ae 
concede that. one of the sides which enclose the... ee 
obtuse angle (the line from Babylon. to Susa) lieson 
a parallel of latitude, without also conceding thatthe 
whole line on to Carmania does? And who will 
concede that the line drawn from the Caspian Gates 
to the frontiers of Carmania is parallel tothe Indus? 
Yet without these concessions the argument of = —™ 
Hipparchus would be void. And it is without these pag eis 
concessions that Eratosthenes has made his statement Re 
- that the shape of India is rhomboidal; and justasits 
eastern side has been stretched considerably eaate es 
wards (particularly at its extreme cape, which, aye es 
compared with the rest of the sea-board, is also. 
thrown farther southwards, so, too, the side along the 


85. In all these arguments Hipparchus speaks asa 
a geometrician, though his test of Eratosthenes is not 
convincing. And though he prescribed ‘the: prin- | 
ciples of geometry for himself, he absolves himself 
- from them by saying that if the test showed errors 
| amounting to only small distances, he could overlook =~ 
- them; but since Eratosthenes’ errors clearly amount => 
to thousands of stadia, they cannot be overlooked?; 
and yet, continues Hipparchus, Eratosthenes himself a 
declares that differences of latitude are observable 





- example, between the parallels of Athens 
‘Rhodes. Now the practice of observing ‘diffe 





a Compas 2 $40 following. a 
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7 _epdoeow apo mpis: Thy Tov upérox xpiow" 


éxdrrove &, dv 32’ dpyavav yvrapovicay % Svortpi- 
KOv. 6 pep ob ou’ "AOnvdy mapaddqros yvepo- 
yokes AngOers kat a 8a “Podov «al Kapias, : 
eikéTos év eradios Tocovrols aisOnriy éroince 


THY Siahopdy. 6 8 é wddre per Tplaxthbon 


C88 


oradiov, phe 8& xalb ‘Terpaxeapupion dpous, ee 
_ meddyous dé Tpiopuploy DapBavev THe: aro 
— Otaews én" lonuepwas EVATONAS Ypapuaqy, ‘ead ra. 
éd’ éxdtepov TO HEpOS Ta pev voria dvopdtov, a 
qa 8& Bbpea, xa Tadra whuvOia Kaddv ral 


opparyidas, voeta ba wes Kal radra Aeyet wal 
mreupee Ta pev apxtixd, Ta Se vor tet, Kal rs ta 
pap éorrépia, Ta 8é éwOivd Kat TO ev Tapa To 


| Siapapravduevoy mapopay bmexéTo hoyor (Sitavov 7 
| yap), TO 8é mapa pukpov ouoe Tapoey deyeréos hae 


 éotiv. evratda & obderépws aUuTe mpoodyerat 


TLS dreyxos. _obTe yap tav év tocotTe mde a 


— syecomerpcer TUS ‘Suvarr’ ay eivar* drrdBeukes: be 


ons : : ‘Corns, Meineke, Forbiger, following ; L. ‘Kayser approving. Pe 


geographers to visualize countries and sections by comparing 
os them to well-known objects—for example, Spain to an ox 
«hide, the Peloponnesus to a plane-leaf, Sardinia to a human 
__ feot~print. In this case the Greek words ‘*plinthia” (“ tiles”) 
dae and sphragides ’ * (' seals.” ““gems”). are used in a general 





I glvas, ‘Casaubon. inserts, after: Suvactr’. ky: . ‘Siebenkees, ee 








| It was a common device of Eratosthenes and other ancient 







venient terms. for sections which presented, re- 
tile-shaped and seal-shaped appearances, (In 


wev Strabo attri bios gnly. ee} latter word ihe 














— Foidal,” 







































or of the temperature of the atmosphere, in our 
judgment of the “climata”; but where it is lesser, 

we observe the difference by the aid of sun-dials 

and dioptrical instruments. Accordingly, the taking 
of the parallel of Athens and that of Rhodes and 
Caria with the sun-dial showed perceptibly (as is 
natural when the distance is so many stadia) the 
difference in latitude. But when the géographer, ss 
in dealing with a breadth of three thousand stadia 
and with a length of forty thousand stadia of moun- 
tain plus thirty thousand stadia of sea, takes his 
line from west to equinoctial east, and names the 

_ two divisions thus made the Southern Division and ~ 
_ the Northern Division, and calls their parts 

_ “plinthia’” or “sphragides,”! we should bear in. 
- mind what he means by these terms, and also by the © 
terms “sides that are northern” and “that are 
southern,” and again, “sides that are western” and 

“that are eastern.” And if he fails to notice that 

which amounts to a very great error, let him be 
called to account therefor (for that is just); but as 
regards that which amounts only to a slight error, 
even if he has failed to notice it, he isnot to becon- 
demned. Here, however, no case is made out = 
against Eratosthenes on either ground, For no 
geometrical proof would be possible where the cases 

- involve so great a breadth of latitude; nor does 





- Eratosthenes; and, furthermore, this is the word he himself 
often employs in the same sense.) Kratosthenes meant to 
~ convey by ‘‘sphragides” the notion of irregular quadrilate: 





_ (as shows 15.1. 11); but in his more specific description of a 
given section—India, for example—he refers toitas‘‘rhom-.  - 

jal,” and, in the case of the Second Section, he refers to 

| m.”?. (sée - 


three of its sides” as “fitting into a parallelogra 
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Pa Lid, Casaubon ‘inserts, after reals Sicbenkors : Ca 
eee “Meineke, following 5 C. Miller approving. Sy : 







Sed, is, vaodine to : 
roved, or hereafter oe be 









a “Lemma,” the Greek wo 
a proposition previo 
, therefore, for: fuwat 
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: Hipparchus, even. where he. attempts. fener ego 
proof, use admitted assumptions,! but father: fabri ie 
cations which he has made for his own. Use. oe ee 
36. Hipparchus discusses” Eratosthenes’ - F ourth eo RES 

Section better; though here, too, he displays. his 
propensity for fault-finding and his ‘persistent ad- 
herence to the same, or nearly. the same, assumptions, ee, 
‘He is correct in censuring Eratosthenes for thie, ee 
namely, for calling the line from Thapsacus | by eg 
Egypt the length of this section—which isas if one 
should call the diagonal of a parallelogram its length. oe 
For Thapsacus and the coast-line of Egypt do not — 

lie on the same parallel of latitude, but on parallels os 
that are far apart from each other; and between 
these two parallels the line from Thapsacus to_ 

- Egypt is drawn somewhat diagonally and obliquely. 
_ But when he expresses surprise that Eratosthenes 
had the boldness to estimate the distance from = 
-Pelusium to Thapsacus at six thousand stadia, 
whereas the distance is more than eight thousand, 
he is incorrect. For having taken it as demonstrated Pa Es es 
oe that the parallel that runs thaoagh Pelusium is ;more Sais 


ee "than: the. parallel that runs. ‘through Babylon, and 










- then saying—on the authority of Eratosthenes, : a. he 
- thinks—that the parallel through Thapsacus i 
. thousand eight hundred stadia farther nort 
~~ the. parallel through - Babylon, ; Pe 
e distance between Pelusium. and. Thapsacus amounts oe 








oo Both Eratosthenes ‘and ‘Strabo nbs Pelusium a highs 
ne aetna t than Babylon i ae : 











ia Pelusium (see figure, p. 337); and hence, computing the 
Mee stadia. o ‘Hipparchus’ ‘argument is, 
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beraxoctors, ovpmlarrew nat mrelous Toy beta- 
nuoxiMoy. Tes oby Kat’ °Eparoobeyn Selevurar oe 
ce 4 Tocairn dréatacts ToD Bua BaPurdvos Tapan- i 
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| mapardsjrov anh Top ‘Sid Barépov, ovK elpnicer ue 
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@dabaxos Kah a BaBvrdy. ravaytia yap airds é | | 
® “Immapxos. Gerke Kat “Eparocbévn mrcloow aS 
BiawiMoss oradioss ovpBaivew ivatomaorépay 
elvat THY BaBvrOva THS Oayrdxou. pets ome 
maperiBeper® ras ’Epatoa Bevous dmopdcers, ee 


z als. TOV Typ Kab TOV Evgpdrny eyeumrotebas 


; “a hoe: Coats, for t naparlbeue Meineke, Tardien, set 
following. oe 7c ee a 





ee a On nthe: segamaibions of: itiperchag Binteikonee Thap ‘ 
ee sacus” is made to lie at a latitude 7,300 stadia north fi 










i hypotenuse of the right-angled triangle. for the. distance ae 
between the two ‘places, we g approximately 8,500. 

“as usual, a reductio ad. 

dum, | es, Strabo means, in his - 
lying Erato: thenes’ estimates to parallels 0 of lptitads and 
meridians.» 2 : : 
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usual form ‘of - argument, forces 























to more than eight thousand stadia.) I ask,then, == 8 
how is it shown on the authority of Eratosthenes «ss —~™ 
that the distance of the parallel through Babylon 
from the parallel through Thapsacus is as great as 
that? Eratosthenes has stated, indeed, that the . * 
: distance from Thapsacus to Babylon is four thousand — s Ue 
eight hundred stadia; but he has not further stated 
that this distance is measured from the parallel 
through the one place to the parallel through the. 
other; neither indeed has he stated that Thapsacus = 
and Babylon are on the same meridian. On the 
contrary, Hipparchus himself pointed out that, = — 
according to Eratosthenes, Babylon is more than — 
two thousand stadia farther east than Thapsacus.2 
_ And I have just cited the statements of Eratosthenes 
_ wherein he says that the Tigris and the Euphrates 





— Relusium fo 
OR 







where Hipparchus, by his 
Eratosthenes’ Babylon tobe 





1,000 stadia farther west. 
































thv te Mecototapiayv xal thy BaBvrwviar, cal 
TO TAéovy ye THs éyxvKd\doews Tov Eidpdryy 
C89 roeiy amo yap tév adpxtov él peonpBpiay 
 puévra émiotpépey mpds Tas avatonds, éxtinrey 
68 él peonuBpiav. 4 pév odv em) peonuBpiav — 
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pétpov tod petaty dveiy maparrAjrov Siacrh- 
patos. yin dcOopévov € Tobrou, Kevoy dott Kal To 
épebfjs Setxvuc Oat Soxody, Ott cvmctapévou dpbo- 
yoviov Tpryévou mpos te IIndoucio nat Oavdeo 
kal tH town Tod Te S:a Oardxov mapaddHrov i 
Kal tod bta IIndovolov peonpBpivod, pia tov — 
mept thy opOnv, 4 ért tod peonpBpiwod, pelfov 
— Eatat Ths Uno THY OpOiy, THs amd Oarpdxou es — 
— TImrovotov. xevdv 88 xal 1d cuvdrtoy toite, 
G0 ph ouryxepoupévoy Ajuparos KaTacKevats- — 
_ pevov. ov yap On SidoTat TO ard BaBudAdvos er) 
tov Sia Kaoniov rudy peonuBpivdv elvar 84d 
GO THpa TeTpaKiexihiov dxtaxeciov. édyjdeyerTa 













© In the figure on p. 337 draw a parallel of latitude through 
.. B (Thapsacus) and a meridian through 4 (Pelusium), and let. 

_ becomes greater than AB (6,000 stadia)—that. is, Eratos 
timates lead to this result, says Hipparchus. 


Greek. h re used corresponds to the 1 





















| which has only the appearance of being proven, 


assumption that the. distance from. Babylon. t 
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encircle beaopistasata: a Babylonia, xa hak ‘te ee 
Euphrates does the greater part of the encircling, 
in that, after flowing from the north towards the _ 
south, it turns towards the east, and finally empties 
southward: Now its southward coursé from the > 
north lies” approximately on some. meridian, but-its eee 
bend to the east and to Babylon is not only Be 

deviation from the meridian but it is ‘also. not Ona ee 
straight line, owing to the said encircling, Tg 
true that- Bratosthenes has: stated. the route OHO ee 
- Babylon from Thapsacus to. be four thousand. eight Ae 

hundred stadia long, though he added, as on 
_ purpose, “ following the course of the Euphrates,” o 
in order that no one might interpret it as a straight — 
line or as a measure of the. distance. between two > 
parallels. If this assumption of Hipparchus be not 
granted, futile also is his subsequent proposition — 





namely, that if a right-angled triangle be constructed. 

_ with vertices at Pelusium, Thapsacus, and the point =i 
of intersection of the parallel of Thapsacus Withee pes 
the meridian of Pelusium, then one of the sides of = 
the rig ght. angle, namely, that on the meridian, ig nea 
z “greater than ‘the hypotenuse, that. is, the line ron 
be Thapsacus to Pelusium.! Futile also is. the pro- 
Seat position that he links. with this proposition, because 
itis fabricated? from something t that is not concedet 
For surely Eratosthenés has not granted 





a Coe that Yuns arte the Caspian. Gates is 
ce “eight hundred s dia. 


a h, i “proposition, constitutes 
Ae that division which, “says Proclus, ** adds what is wanting to. 
: eo the. data for the: puepore 0 of Hod out t what 3 is: im eongh 
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Andi erros yap tov Tay Spay mrdrous TOV Eri 
Tas lonpepwas avatonas EKTELVO LEVOV Tpioxeoy oe 
ctadiov, dpoiws 88 Kal tod Tis Gaddrrns wis : 
MEX pL STNG, padrov dv Tus oUyX@pyoeey oy 
ert pas ypapepeiis: eerdberBar Tas maparnjrous te 
éxelyns év TO avTS Water ayopevas i Tas qu : 
 gurtoteas, Kal TOV supmemrova de Tas aD aire a 


wee deceloy TO WhETeL Bids a dpe oow Soto as .H | a - 


see » false. assumptions and. geometrical tests applied to specific 
Gases. He argues in this paragraph that the map requires a 
















eee. ‘Strabo referé to the false Sonbiadion } in $34. " 

9 Strabo had in the main accepted. Erathathones” imap 

ae. together with his treatise thereon, inadequate though they 
were. He objected to Hipparchus’ criticiam based “upon 









etron,” or standard of measure, by means of which, as 

of sliding scale, we may make proportional concessions 
:in the matter of. linear directions and geometri 
1 tically mpplied, § Ala’ st Tmetron ae ah 











thousand stadia, one would more readily agree to 


the mouth. of the Nile on the same parallel of latitude, and 


. aot longitude, © 


oo in length. | 
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have proved that. ‘Hippatclics: has fabricated: this: |- wi 
assumption from data ‘that are not conceded bys 
Eratosthenes; but in order. to— invalidate _ what 
Eratosthenes does grant, Hipparchus took as granted 
that the distance from Babylon to the line drawn 
from the Caspian Gates to the confines of Carmania 
just as Eratosthenes has proposed to draw it is more 
than nine thousand stole, and then proceeded to ae 
show the same thing.) __ oe 
37. That, therefore, is oe the: criticism ‘that Sei 
should be made against Eratosthenes? but rather 
the criticism that his roughly-sketched magnitudes 
and figures require some standard of measure, and 8. 
that more concession has to be made in one case, 
less in another. For example, if the breadth of the 

- mountain-range that stretches toward the equi- 

- noctial east, and likewise the breadth of the sea. 

that stretches up to the Pillars, be taken as three 





regard as lying on a single line® the parallels of 
that line drawn within the same breadth than he 
. would the lines that intersect therein#; and; of “the. 909 
intersecting lines, those that intersect within Mabe 

said breadth than those that intersect without, SR bean neat 


‘ save wi us from. such a mistake as placing the Caspian Gates 


again from such a mistake as estimating the actual distance 
between these two points to be the same as the longitudin 
_ distance. Furthermore, Strabo shows by parallelograr 8 ha 
the actual distance between. any two points, 4 a 
not grow less in the same proportion g as 3 does th 













ole That. is, an. gesaned line drawn € ea: an weasdlrongh 2 
the length of the Atrip 8 trip app imately 70, 000 stadia oe 





4 See the figure and the note on peges 3 342 and 348, 
vou, ae Re eter ee 
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mo] 90 ‘paddov Kal 7 dvopolorns: TOV oXNKaTOU" olov a 
TT) WAATEL TOD Tavpou mayros kal ths péype 

— Sernddv Oardrrns, & Dron erpevoy TpLoxeAbov ora co 

— Ci@y, voetrat év Tb Tapandyroy pap pov xoptov, To 

_ mepiypdov 73 te bpos Grav nal thy rexOeicay 

— Oddarray. édy odv S1édys els Trew mapardyro- a 
papa TO piKos, Kab TH Sudwerpoy Shou Te 
‘TovToU AdBys Kat tov pepdy, pdov dy } tod Bou 
_Bedperpos 4 v adr?) hoya Betn,® maparraros, Te kal 
ton, Th Kata TO aes mheupe Hep 4 ep “roils 7 

_ pépecu: «al b bom y dp éXaTrov 7 76 Taparnapro~ nee 
CYPAfepov TO Anpoer € eV. PEPE, TOT@OE paddov tor 
av ocupPaivot. TE yap Aokorns Tis Siapérpov . 
_Ayrrov amedeyyeTa, Kab avicorns TOD pneous ey 
robs peyanros, Bor 008. ay oKuno Eas err abroy ae 

‘ hi Sidpetpov elrreiy phKos ToD oXMHATOS. dap 
| oby Ti Sudwerpov roGoons waddov, Gore €K- nn 













: ‘a Miller aiid Tardien rightly r ee Meinske’s 8 deletion of 7 
| madinande Te ‘eat few after ie Aeyeaee 7 as Tnwerranted, | 


Let, ABCD be assumed stip j ; let. 00" be ametilied: east and 
“west line ; let PP’ and SS’ be parallel to 00’; let BK and 
KC. (or BE’ and K’C) be lines that intersect Within, and 

eee BR" and K"C lines that intersect without, It is easier to 
ider PP’ as coincident with OO’ than BK | + KC (as < to 
I P). 38 jpaacidant, ‘wi with, 00", and e easier BE + k om 





“than an BE 
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Likewise, also, one would more readily agree to 


regard aslying on a single line those lines that 
extend within the limits of said breadth and do not 


reach beyond than those that reach beyond; and 


those lines that extend within greater lengths than 


those in lesser. For in such cases the inequality of _ 


the lengths and the dissimilarity of the figures would a 
be more likely to escape notice; for instance einthe 


a 


ease of the breadth of the entire Taurus Range, 

and of the Sea up to the Pillars, if three thousand = 
_ stadia be taken as hypothesis for the breadth,wecan 

_. assume one single parallelogram which traces the 

boundary both of the entire Range and of the said 

Sea. Now if you divide a parallelogram lengthwise = 

_ into several. small parallelograms, and take the 


diagonal both of this whole and of its parts, then _ 
_ the diagonal of the whole might more easily be 








~eounted the same as (that ‘is, both. parallel cand f 


an equal to) the long side than could the diagonal ot 


any one of the small parallelograms as compared 
_ with the corresponding long side; and the smaller . ee, 
_ the parallelogram taken as a part,the more would 
this be true. For both the obliquity of the diagonal 
and the inequality of its length as compared with = 





cht de enna 
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mudey 8a @arrdxov Tm pos TOV Neidoy avons. | 
WPOS [ev ‘Epatoa devn TaUTa. su an 
88. I pos dé roy "Inmapyov Kdxceivo, Sti ex piv, 


OS KaTnyopiay mem olnrat Tov tm éxeivov re-~ 


i | XOevTev, ovTe Kab erravopOwcty Tia motioacbas ae 


Bs TOV TpapTnLevov’ orrep Hpels ToLoDpEr. exeivos ae 


8 el Kat mov tobrov meppovrixe, Keheves tds 


oo orels apxaiors mivaki TPOTEYX ELD, Seopévous Tap 
ree Tat  peeores, vaaumaine Me 2 bop: : 








we sonieenti a line which falls exterior t to BGs and AE, i, a 


og ‘wad AO a line which falls exterior to BG. Let ABCD be 
the large parallelogram; then the small. Parallelograms s are: : 














ARGH, HGOD, FECD, JICD—and 50 on a indefinitely. 
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or a co to one o them, this would no hes a oe 


like manner, be the case.) This is substantially — os 
what I mean by a standard of measurement for 


roughly-sketched magnitudes. But when Eratos; 
thenes, beginning at "the Caspian Gates, takes not 
only the line which runs through the mountains 
themselves, but also the line which at once diverges ee 
considerably from the mountains into Thapsacus, as le eee a 
though both were drawn to the Pillars on the same ——~S 
parallel, and. when, again, he still. further produces He 
his line, on from Thapsacus to Egypt, thus taking ime 
all this additional breadth, and then measures the . 
length of his figure by the length of this line, he 


would seem to be measuring the length of his. 


_ Tectangle by a diagonal of a rectangle. And when” ae 


ever his line is not even a diagonal but a broken 
line, much more he would seem to err, In fact, it — 
is a broken line that is drawn from the Caspian. | 
- Gates through Thapsacus to the Nile. ‘So much : 


a may: be said against Eratosthenes, ee 
38. But against Hipparchus this too may be urged; Ries cea 
that, as he criticised the statements of Eratosthenes, = 
go also he should have made some sort of. correction 
of Eratosthenes’ errors—the thing that I am doings sos, 


But Hipparchus—if he has really ever taken thought 





of this matter—bids us to give heed to the old maps, 
ek although they n need much more “correction than: the 
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bard tod ’Eparoa@évous, ote ér) Thy Tob TiypiSog 


| bid Bacw, ih "AréEavdpos S:é8n, ard 3) a rduou “ 
Seater orb oUvTo1L0S aradicov SeoxeMeoy TeTpaxocion, an 
“OU 


el” emioTpépovet TOs voTov Kal mrnotdfovet — 


6 68 Tiypts kal 6 Edgpdras eyKuKA@oapEvoL THY 
Mecorrorapiav, TEWS pev en’ avartoras dépovtar, 





TOTE aNNprors Te apa Kal Daneneye oe Aromoy : 
oupPaiver TO NOVO. ee ce 
39. Tdnppedel 88 cad év TO itis emixerpiuare Blues 


dy & ovvdyew Bobrderar, ore Ty amd @aydnov 
él Kaarlous ridas. odov, ip puptov cradioy 
TE paroobens eipnney, ove éqr’ evdetas a dvapeperpn- gdb 


| _ pévgy Os én evdeias mapadidact, TAS. eB0eclas : 
word eddrrovos obons. 9 8 epodés éorw airs 
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» dnow evar kab Kar ‘Epatoobévg TOD 






L oak reductio ad abeurdum again ‘ils, Strabo 
Birat, he has. attributed | to Eratosthenes a result 
eee) not I jane) | DRED: Hratosthenes’ ‘ptatements ; | 











| -_Eratosthenes has estimated at ten. thousand stadia— oe 


this effect: “According to. Restosthonne himself it 
meridian through the Canobic mouth of. the 
and that through the Cyanean Rocks? are ot 


that Eratosthenes did make. 
et  Seeene eee. of the circuit of | 
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map of Bratoath ergs still “eed oon his pubiduent oh 
effort suffers from the same flaw. For, as I have 
_ shown by test, he takes as an. admitted assumption oe 
- what he has fabricated from data not granted by 
~ Eratosthenes, namely, that Babylon isnot more than 
one thousand stadia farther east than ‘Thapsacus ; ek 
hence, if even a perfect inference is drawn Dyes he 
-Hipparchus to the effect that Babylon is: not more ee 
- than two thousand four hundred stadia farther: rEaSb es! 
than Thapsacus, from Eratosthenes’ statement that 
there is a short route of two thousand four hundred 
stadia from Thapsacus to the Tigris River where 
_ Alexander crossed—yet if Eratosthenes also states — 
- that the Tigris and the Euphrates, after encircling = 
Mesopotamia for a time, flow east, then turn toward 
the south, and finally draw near to each other and 
fo: Babylon, he has proved 1 no Late in Eratos- 
thenes statement.) : : 
39, Hipparchus is also ‘wrong in. his next. effort, oh 
ie which he wishes to draw the inference that ss 
‘Eratosthenes gives the highway from Thapsacus to 
the Caspian Gates—a highway the length of which 














as measured in a straight line, although it was. no’ ae 
_ measured, the straight line peing. much _ short Po 


oe the Same: and Uns: meridian: is at thon three. 








: “ahaa he: - he. drawn Ba  folee ‘hiker rice fr rom iate 
(2, ‘gts ae as cl sangre : 
Ti vo 
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a Be . 


ene oe rod a Rercle, B 8 I eel Pars befote. Hae: Meineke, 
ae Forbiger, following ; . Miller, H. Berger, epproving. oe 
oe : iadieg eM inserts, before kpa 3 eineke, For. 

big Miller, ‘HH. Berger, approving. Ja 
inserts, . from Arne Conjectare 5 ge 





Thapsacus ; and the Cyanean Rocks are six thousand ia 
six hundred stadia distant from Mt. Caspius, which 
lies at the mountain-pass that leads over from = | 
-Colehis to the Caspian Sea; and hence the distance i (asti(itsésr 
from the meridian through the Cyanean Rocks to sf 
_ Thapsacus is within three hundred stadia of being 

equal to the distance thence to Mt. Caspius; sothen, = ==—s——s 
practically speaking, both Thapsacus and Mt. Caspius i as 
lie on the same meridian. From this it follows,says ss 
_ Hipparchus, that the Caspian Gates are equidistant =§«»s_—(ss ss 
from Thapsacus and from Mt. Caspius; but the == ss 
Caspian Gates are at a much less distance from-Mt. 
Caspius than the ten thousand stadia which Eratos- 
thenes says is the distance between the Caspian 
Gates and Thapsacus; therefore the Caspian Gates 

_ are at a much less distance from Thapsacus than the 
ten thousand stadia that are measured on a straight 
line; and therefore it is a roundabout way that — 

- measures the ten thousand stadia which Eratosthenes ts 
reckons ena straight line from the Caspian Gates to st 
‘Thapsacus.1. Now my reply to Hipparchus will be. 
that, although Eratosthenes takes his straight lines 
only roughly, as is proper to do in geography, and i (ass 








ce nodal east, Hipparchus puts him toa geometrical 


__ test—just as if every one of these lines had been 
1. Byen though Hipparchus takes Eratosthenes’ distances 


- 'Bratosthenes wherever hecan, 














_ taken with the aid of instruments.’ Neither does 
“og Anatraments, ‘but 4t Is rather by eoujectute taae Ae 









as longitudinal, the error of the latter is quite obvious; and 
it is now obvious also that Strabo is inclined to protect 


9 That is, instruments of observation—the sun-dial, for — 
et Enabarioas 0 ees See a So ee oe 
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ae Sterrett, for x rehan | ae | | : : 


. that from the Cyanean Rocks to Phasis the distance 


Mt. Caspius, another thousand stadia. Therefore 
the statement that Mt. Caspius and Thapsacus are 


ea « Thapsdeds to the same point? — 


oo the inhabited world along the line of the ul 
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tales ‘the relations : of both 1  pirpeadicntice “aed oo 
“parallel.” This, then, is one of Hipparchus’ mis- 
takes... Another mistake is this, that he does not a 
even put down the distances ‘that are found in 
_Eratosthenes or apply his test to them, but to those ~~ 
that are fabricated by himself. So, for instance, = 
though Eratosthenes first estimated the distance 
from the outlet! to Phasis? at eight thousand stadia gor es 
and added to this the six hundred stadia thence to 
 Dioscurias, and then estimated at a five days. 
journey the pass that leads over to Mt. Caspius_ Seis a, 
_ (which, according to Hipparchus himself, is con. 
jectured to mean about one thousand stadia), 80500 Pe 
that the total distance, according to Eratosthenes, | 
amounts to nine thousand six hundred stadia, Blip ees 
parchus has made a short cut to his result, and says 


is five. thousand six hundred stadia, and thence to 


virtually situated on the same meridian could not > 

be based on the authority of Eratosthenes, but on ee 
that of Hipparchus himself. Well, suppose it were 
on the authority of Eratosthenes. "How, pray; . ean ig 
follow therefrom that the line from Mt.. Caspius ee 
the Caspian Gates is equal in length to the line from 


-40. In his Second Book, Hipparchus again 
: up the same question of. ‘Eratosthenes’ div 


: Range, about. which 1 have. already Ss 
poten he ‘passes to a discussion of ¢ 


a Of the ‘Buxind. Bo _ 
a - town at ' the mouth of the Phasis River. 
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Division; and then hs. sets forth ‘phat’ Hratosthenes oe or ee 
said about the countries that lie next after the 
Pontus, namely, that three profnontories jut down | 


from the north: one promontory, on which is the : 
Peloponnesus; a second, the Italian; and a third — 


the Ligurian; and that these three promontories 
enclose both the Adriatic and the Tyrrhenian = 
Gulfs. After setting forth these statements of Poe or nd 
Eratosthenes in a. general way, Hipparchus under- ee 
takes to test each several statement about the = 
-promontories, yet on the principles of geometry 
rather than those of geography. But so great is the 
- multitude of mistakes made in case of these promon- _ 
tories by Eratosthenes, and by Timosthenes. who 
wrote on The Harbours (whom Eratosthenes praises 
|. beyond all the rest,'though we find him disagreeing 
| _ with Timosthenes on most points), that I consider it: 

| unfitting to pass judgment either upon those men, 





since they both stray so very far from the facts, or 


. upon Hipparchus. For even Hipparchus passes by Sha 

some of their mistakes in silence, while yet others 
he does not correct, but merely shows by test that 
they were made falsely or captiously. We might = 
perhaps. find fault with Eratosthenes on this. Point oe o ee 
_ too, namely, because he says “three promontories 
_ of Europe, putting down as “one ‘promontory " ” that. 
on which is the Peloponnesus ; for it is. split, so to. 
speak, into a number of. promontories ; for example, 
 Sunium is a promontory just as much as is Laconia, 
--ginee it reaches almost as far south as Male 
embraces a gulf of considerable size. | 
‘Thracian Cherronese and the promontory of Sunium | 
eae cut + of, between sisheny not only the fnltat of Mee t 














a “And the oe 


a * The Gulf of Saros, 
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) ua poucent Ep Tpos TOY  ewOwa@repor 6 Ooov 7) Kapyn- oe 
— bev éote TOD Top@ pot TpOs Ovoet parrov, ev 
86 TeTpaxiaxerious ° oradiou é eX el KaTrapaviy Toy 
 €Neyyov. 6 be kar THD ‘Pépny Tels OME TAR 
See P00. peonpBpivod Thy Tog obTOY Kab KapynSévos se 
- duo pixwtépar, irrepBohay OvK darohelaret THS TOV 
 poTOD ametpias Kal TOVTOY. eat Toy iy Abels: mpes 
Bes bees BexXpL Lrphdv. ec ee | 

















“s evaroatar, Meineke, for drandglae” ee 

2 evaxioxiAley, Sterrett, for évvantryirlor, — 

a evanirxiAlwv, Meineke, for @vvaxioyiAtwy, 

: “4 ramen. Miiller-Diibner, and. Meineke delete 8 before : 

ee otrov and read duayixdrepos with some of the MSS. But 
“the MS Iso su’ ‘OepEs ae ee 
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_ dria, and the Strait of Sicily on the same meridian as 
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also all the Macedonian Gulfs that come atter Melas. tee 
However, if we should pass over this objection, still, er eat 
the most of the distances, which are ‘obviously a 
wrong, prove that. Eratosthenes’ ignorance of these 
regions is surpassing and that his i ignorance. requires | ae 
‘no geometrical proofs, but only such proofs as are 
obvious and can be attested forthwith; for instance, 
that the pass from Epidamnus that leads: overto the = 
-Thermaic Gulf is more than two thousand stadia, eee Seas 
though Eratosthenes says it is nine hundred; mang ce 
that the distance from Alexandria to. Carthage ge ee 
more than thirteen thousand stadia, though it is not 
more than nine thousand—if Caria and Rhodes lie,as 
Eratosthenes says, on the same meridian as Alexan- _ 


- Carthage. In fact, all agree that the voyage from 
Caria to the Strait of Sicily is not more than nine 

‘thousand stadia; and though, when there is some  —_ 

~ considerable distance between two places, the me- 
 vidian taken for the more easterly place might be 
_ granted to be the same as the meridian which is no 
farther west therefrom than Carthage is west of the = 


Strait of Sicily, yet when we are concerned with a oe 


matter. of four thousand stadia the error is 
Ly Rome—which i is so much’ farther west of the & 
oo ae with "Cantage, hig” ignorance both “of t | 


west as far as | the: ‘Pillars - can reach no 

















” ‘evident. And when Eratosthenes actually LE sd es 


regions and_ of the successive regions towar 


. a extreme. : a GPU Nantes 









ay a Tieerpacteyantocs, Bréquigny for 1, oxinlois 5 abe edito 
a translators following or reppey ing. Coe 


“ST RABO- 


AL, eden» pan oty > pay yeonpasotyry arn ue 
ekerdfovri Th exPevrar ev aw yeaypapia Th 
‘Eparoo8évous, oixelov fv éml mréov ta Kal? 

- éxaora evObvew: mpels o, ev ols pep xaropBoi, 
76 wréov 8 are brov Kal wAnppere?, Tov Kal? 
—keaota oixeloy Adyov enOnpev Sely rpordyev, 
ra pep emavoplobrTes, omep av o drome pevor : 
Tas emupepopevas airias umd Tob ‘Inmdpxov, Kab 
 avTov TOV “Inmapxov ouveberatopen, Omrou Tb pi ee 
— Naurios elpnev. év Oé TovToLS opavres dn Tov wey 
-Tedéws vrapatatovra, Tov 8é Sixatos émixadodvra, oe 
dprety trohapBavoper, dv év adrh 7H yeoypadia os 
Ta évTa réyovTes érravopbdpev avroy. éfp av 
yap ouvert} Kat émiTovalovTa eat Ta apapraye- 
Mev at, KpelT Tov pnde pepvfobar, wrov eb ordudv 
te Kal KaPodou: Orrep mretpacopeda Trowel ép tols 
— #a0 &eacta. xal viv & ipod, 8th Kad 
| Tepoodévns Kab "Eparoobéuns Kab ov ete robroy 
 mporepot TeXws jyvoouvy td Te TBypixd Kab TH es 
 Kevrind, puple dé Ba ov Te Deppavicd kabTa& 
— Boerravied, os 8 atras ta tay Terdv_ o 7) eee 
oe Bacrapvav. enh ond. § dryvotas erbyyavoy aS 
as depiypevor kal TOY Kat’ "Iradiav Kab TOV ‘Abpiay 
. kab TOV Tévrov Kab TOV. ebebfs Tpooapkrioy PHAN Me 
nee pepo" el Kab Ta, rovatra, lows piraitia. TOD yap a. 
- *EparocBévous éml tov Toppa Sceornxdtov ee 
— mapadedouéva pacKovros épeiy ‘Sactipara, payee) 
; Mexia: 84, wat A€yovTos ds - mapéedape, 
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41 Now it would have been proper for Hipparchns, ‘ 
if he were not writing a work on Geography but 
merely a review of what Eratosthenes had said in his 
Geography, to go further than he did in setting right 
in detail the mistakes of Eratosthenes ; ; but as for 
me, I have thought it right to introduce in detail the 
appropriate discussion both in regard to the points | 
in which Eratosthenes is right and, still more so, in __ 
regard to those in which he is wrong; and I have ~ 
not merely corrected his mistakes, but where I have 
acquitted him of the charges brought by Hipparchus, 
I have also criticised Hipparchus himself, whenever __ 
he has said anything in a censorious spirit. Butsince 
in these instances I see at a glance that Eratos- _ 
_ thenes goes entirely astray and that ‘Hipparchus 
- aecuses him justly, I assume that it is sufficient if I 
correct Eratosthenes by merely stating the facts in 
the course of my Geography itself. Indeed, where 
the errors are continuous and lie on the surface, it. 
is better not to mention them at all, except rarely 
and in a general way; and this is what I shall try 
todo in my detailed account. However, let it besaid 
~ at this moment that Timosthenes and "Eratosthenes a. 
and the still earlier geographers were completely ae 
ignorant of Iberia and Celtica; and vastly more igno- | 
rant of Germany and Britain, and likewise of the 
‘countries of the Getans and the Bastarnians; and — eee enact 
they were to a considerable extent ignorant of 
°° \<-Ttaby, the Adriatic Sea, the Pontus,and the regions 
| beyond them on the north ; though perhaps. suéh ee 
_. statements are censorious. For, since Rratosthenes 
asserts that where it is a question of very remote > 
regions he will give merely the traditional distances 
o ee youching ior vee and: admits that he. go aie Ag Ses 
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mpooriBevros co got drov rhe én’ Sidelas: paddor 
Kab firrov, ob Set mpoc dye Tov axpiBij Edeyyov 
Tots ca Oporoyoupévots pos Gddnha Saar io 
 pacw Srrep Tovey” meiphrar Oo "Inmapyos ép Te oe 
Trois. mporepov: Nex Geloe wat ev ols ra meph Thy 
. ‘Toxaviap péxpte Bakrpiov Kab Tov érékewa 
COvdv éxriPeta Stactypata, kal ete tu dard 
|  Korxidos emt Ty ‘Tpraviav @drarrav. ob. ee 
— Opobws emi Te TOUT@Y eEeracréoy avtoy Kal ert 
- rev Kata Thy areipary mapadtay > Kab “rots. oe 
aAXOuS Tavs OUTw papipous témous: GAN ous 
én totrev’ yempeTpieds, Sarep epyv, GAA yeo- 
-Ypahicds padrov. abriac dpevos & ody twa toy 
AiCtom indy éml réXet Tod devrépou Srropvijwatos 
TOV 7 pds Thy "EparoaBévous ryewypacpiay WeTomN- 
 pévov, dv TO tpite dyol rHv pev Wei Gewpiay - 
eer Oat pabyparucre, éi moaov 6é Kal yea aoe 
— ypaduxdy oS éxt rocdy pévroe Soxel pot mou 
gaaOas yen papery, GANA Tacav padnwaruedy, a 
— &8évt0s Kal Tod “Epatoadévous: Thy Toadray 
ae mpopacey. | Torraxod yap exTrimres. mp cs Ay 
| a : emer ” novEKcTEpOU THS Tpoxeimévns ioroptas, ék- 
recap 88 ode ducpiBels, adn" Odoaxepels. woeira, 
oe tds: drropacets, TpoToy Twa ev pev trols “yea me 
4 apurcois, paPnparines, ay 88 Trois” pabnpaticots — 
BV, OTE apes ago SSoor aoe 
Gr akcard, for mdduy; Meineke @ following. — : 
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them by traditions though: at times te adds the | 
words “in a line more or less straight ”"—it is not 





fair to apply the rigorous test} to those distances nee 


which do not agree with each other. That is pre-- 


cisely what Hipparchus tries to do, not only in the — | 


eases mentioned above but also where he sets forth 
the distances round about Hyrcania up to Bactria — 
and to the tribes on beyond, and, besides, the dis- _ 


“ tances from Colchis to the Hyreanian Sea. Indeed, 


in the case of the geography of the remote countries, . 


~ we should not scrutinize him in the same way as we 
do in that of the continental sea-board and of the ~ 


other regions that are as well known; nay, not even” 
in case of the nearer regions ought we to apply the 


geometrical test, as I was saying, but rather the : 
geographical. Now toward the end of his Second — 








_ Book, which he has written in refutation of the | 
Geography of Eratosthenes, Hipparchus finds fault 
with some of the statements of Eratosthenes about 


Ethiopia, and then says that in his Third Book the - 


greater part of his speculation will be mathematical, 


but “to some extent” geographical also. It seems oe 
to me, however, that he did not make his theory 
geographical even “to some extent,” but wholly ce 


- mathematical—though Eratosthenes himself gives. eee 


Hipparchus a good: excuse for. so doing. © For fre- pat or can tae 


es quently Eratosthenes digresses into discussions too _ Seer 


scientific for the subject he is dealing with, but, after ce 
he digresses, the declarations he makes fare nob 68 


= : rigorously ; accurate but only vague, since, so ‘to speak, 


heisa mathematician among geographers, and ae ee 


geographer among mathematicians; and consequently 


i on vier sides he offers his. opponents 0 occasions for. Boe 





t is, of geometry: 





a ‘ : zone e by Poseidoni : 
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pas tos dprixbvouaa., év 88 TOUT@ TO UTOuYH. 


pate Kad Sixatas Kab ovTos Kab oO Tiwoobés, 
oT ovo. hpy KaTanelmerat OVUVETTLOKOTELDY, ANN ae 


: dpeeiabas Tots vmo Tov Tarde Mexdetavy,. 


If 


1. "Taper 83 wal Tocerddvor, & ad énow év rots | 
-areph exeavod: Soxel yap &v avrois ta moh, 

_ yewrypadeiy, TO pey olxelos, Ta, dé paPyparind-— ; 
Tepov. ovs« dromoy oby eva Kal ty bro trobrov 
- Aeyouévav Starr ica, Ta pev vov, Ta, & éy Tois 


Kav cxaora, @S ay broninry, péTpoU Tivos 
| eXopEvOUS. eoriy otv TL THY TPOs Yyewypadiay 
oiket@y TO THY viv hay brobécOat oparpoesdh, Poe 
Kabdmep Kab Tov Koo pov, Kal Ta ara mapas = 
bé~acOat ra axddovda TH brodéces Tavrn’ ToUT@Y | 


© éotl cal ro mevrdtovoy auThy elva. 


2. Dna én ) Tlocesdavios Tis eis Tévre Lives iS 
‘Siarpécews apxmyov ryevécOae Tlappevidny: Qn 


_ éxeivoy pev oxedov Te Sumdactay aropaivew — 
70 WAaTOS THY Srakexaupérny,* oneprimroveay 


1 The words ris peragy rer Tpomixdy. after. Bianecavuerny 


: 2 omitted by Kramer and succeeding: editors. ee 





? That is, some e such nismdard as Strabo himself has define a : eee 


ae in 2.1.37.  — ? See footnote 2 on p. 40. 


—% But, according to Plutarch, Thales and Pythagoris’ had a 


- ? divided. the heavens into five zones, and ‘Pytha; oras. had = on 


divided the earth into five’ corresponding zones ( e Placitis : - oe 
id Phulosophorum 2. 12 and 3. 14). . oa 


* That. is, double the breadth ‘assigned be ‘the. peers 
and. Siete seedy 2 x TLE a etedia ae 
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‘contradiction; and the occasions which both he and . 


Timosthenes offer Hipparchus in this Third Book are 


so just that it remains for me not even to join my : 


observations to those of Hipparchus, but merely to 
content myself with what Hipparchus has said about _ 


them. | 


Il 


1. Now let us see what Poseidonius has to say in 


his treatise on Oceanus. For in it he seems to deal 
mainly with geography, treating it partly from the | 
_ point of view of geography properly so called, and - 
_ partly from a more mathematical point of view. And — 
so it will not be out of place for me to pass judgment __ 
upon a few of Poseidonius’ statements, some of them 


now, and others in my discussion of the individual — 


_ countries, as occasion offers, always observing a kind 
- of standard.1 Now it is one of the things proper to 


geography to take as an hypothesis that the earth 
as a whole is sphere-shaped,?— just as we do in the case 


of the universe—and accept all the conclusions that 
follow this hypothesis, one of which is that the earth 

2. Poseidonius, then, says that Parmenides was 
the originator of the division into five zones but that = 
Paimenides represents the torrid zone as almost 
- double its real breadth,‘ inasmuch as it falls beyond = 


“= 35,200; and thus the torrid zone would reach to 25° 8°34" 
"(counting 700 stadia to the degree). Thus the difference bes | 
_ tween Aristotle and Parmenides is not great, if we assume 
_ that the former places the tropics at about 24". Thereading = 
of the manuscripts (see critical note on opposite page) makes 
-. Parmenides say that the torrid zone is double the zone bee 
tween the tropics, but it is inconceivable that he did so, 
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| dxarkpoy TOV pomoedy ets TO exT Os Kat apos Tals Ae 
| eveparous* "Apecroréhy | Oe atrny Karey Ty 
- peTaED TOV TPOTLRDY, * Tas oe peragu TOY TAOTTE- 
Kay” Kab TOD apKtTiKav eUKPATOUS. _ aphorépors aoe 
Gop 8 _errerepg ‘Suxatos. Siakexavperny yap. Aéyer au aan 
Eg aotkntov bea Kadpa Ths 5é petato TOV TNO~ 
TUK whéov qj TO Typecv TOD tharous nee a 


Batis ToD ; epi rpomtKod, ‘eis hianoe dai 
a Tevraktaxi Nol 70 8 évdévoe Eas Tov THs Kuva- oe 
: poop opov mapanrdzprov, bomep éotlp px Tis ee 

Staxecavperns, TpLaXideot. Tobro wey oy TO 
Ordo rn pa way ore PETPNTOY, wreirat Te yap 
Kal ooevetat' TO 8° bis, HEX pL TOU lonpepwov, 
hoy Selepurar Kata Thy vm ‘Epatoabévous oa) 

. yevopevny avaperpnow THS yas, Ore érrt oradioy oe 
“OKTAKLEX NOY éxtakociay: by 1) déoryov exee ee 
Ta popia eEanroxi la oxTaKxooia* ™ pos Th 


: 1 rhs Bt meraty tay porn, Casaubon inserts ; all editors ae 
oe followin ae 
9 obk, Srcmer' inserts, before sicher Forbiger, ©. Miller, noes 

Ny Tardieu, following. has it Ree 
8 lonpepwod, Adyp Sebcourus, Corais, for. lonuepvod noi. ee 
eee Sclevvracs Groskurd, Meineke, Pardion, following; C. Miller, oe 
ff Berger, approving. Ca 
oh amoxlria éerandota, ‘Kramer, for root “Meineke, Pane 
ae - Forbiger, i adig C. Mauer, plorer: | ae 
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both thts tropics and eetends into the two. temperate | 
zones, while Aristotle} calls “torrid” the region — 
between the tropics, and “temperate” the regions _ 
between the tropics and the “arctic circles’ But 


-Poseidonius censures both. systems, and with justice, 


for by “ torrid,” 2 he says, is meant only the region. 


that is wiinhabitable on account of heat; and, of the | 


zone between the tropics, more than half is. unin- 


habitable if we may base a conjecture upon the > 
Ethiopians who live south of Egypt—if it be true, 
first, that each division of the torrid zone made by. 

the equator is half the whole breadth of that zone? 
and, secondly, that, of this half, the part that reaches 


to Meroé from Syene (which is a point on the boun- 


dary line of the summer tropic‘) is five thousand 
- stadia in breadth, and the part from Meroé to the 
parallel of the. Cinnamon-producing Country, on 
which parallel the torrid zone begins, is three thou- 
_ sand stadia in breadth. Now the whole of these two 
_ parts can be measured, for they are traversed both 
by water and by land; but the rest of the distance, 


up to the equator, is shown by calculation based 


upon the measurement which Eratosthenes made of = _ | 


the earth 5 to be eight thousand eight hundred stadia. _ 


. Accordingly, as is the ratio of the sixteen thousand 
| eight hundred stadia ® to the eight thousand eight. ee 


8 Strabo proceeds to givea definite estimate of the inhabited“ ° 7 
| Vapa uninhabited portions of the torrid zone north of the = 9 
equator. But, for the division of the zone south of the. 
. equator, he can only assume that a similar estimate. applies. oes 
By 80 assuming he reaches a conclusion for the whole zone, ou 
in the form of a ratio. Cee 
4 The north and south temperate zones had also the name — nt 
of summer and winter ZONES ; Hi ‘and hence the summer ‘tropic: ee 


iB the northern tropic. _—_—-®-: 252,000 stadia. 





Pa * The distahoe oe the northern aay ond the equator. a. 
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| jetaacybien beraxéota, TOUTOD | ay exo ro 
petakv Tey ‘TpomeKey biaorn pa Tpos TO Thy 
Siaxexavpevns TATOS. Kav TOD vewrépoy Bee 
ak dvapeTproeoy eho ayntaL h axlorny ToLovea Thy. oa 
yhv, olav 6 Tlocedavios é eyepives mepl dxroxatdexa 
pupiddas odcav, meph F Hyped: TOU. daropaiver THY 
Staxexauperny THS peragu TOY TPOTUCBYs i peKp@ ee 
TOD Huicous pet Cova: tony dé xal- Thy auray 
_ovdapirs. Tos Te apetiKots, oUTE mapa waiow 
obow, oure Tots. abrois Travraxod, ris av Scopigor a 
Tas evaparous, aimep eo aperamr@ror; TO pep 
oop pry mapa waow elvat Tovs aperixovs, obdey i 
dv ein ™mpos TOV ehey you" bee yep Tapa Trois THY 
evxpatov oixodow elvat maot, Tos obomep MARE 
7 Aéyerat bovous ebxpatos. TO 6é pa mavrayod 
TOV avToV Tpowon, GAG feramlnreiy, Karis 
elAnTrat. 7 
“3. Adros 8e Biaupdy els Tas beivas, wévre py pe 
bnew elvar xpnotwous ™pos Ta odpavia. ToUTOy 
86 Tmeptantous 8vo0 Tas bd Tots mOhous HEX pL Top 
exert TOUS TpOTLKOUS apKxtiKovs, érepoaxtous 82 oe 


7 A. That is, 16,800 : 8,800 :: 38,600: 17; 600. The ratio ig. 
as 21: ‘Ll, and the breadth of the torrid zone 1, 600, stadia os 
“ (com are 2. 1. 13). : Sanat 
8 Vhe Greeks in| eneral naed the term “© arctic circle’ ” of ¢ Boo 
- scleatial circle, and not of @ terrestrial circle as wedoto- 
day. Our arctic circle is fixed; theirs varied according = 
feo. the standpoint. of the observer, “Their arctic circle was 
_ drawn on the celestial sphere parallel to the equator and 
ta gent to the observer’s horizon, and it therefore separated 
the cireumpolar stars that are always above the horizon from 
eis the stare that rise and. ast. with peepect to, his horizon. Binge = 
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| Handed stadia: so would ie the ratio of the distance 


between the two tropics to the breadth of the torrid. s 
zone. And if, of the more recent measurements of 
the earth, the one which makes the earth smallest in ~ 


| circumference be introduced—I mean that of Posei- 


donius, who estimates its circumference at about one 
hundred and eighty thousand stadia—this measure- 
ment, I say, renders the breadth of the torrid zone. 


somewhere about half the space between the tropics, - 


or slightly more than half, but in no wise equal to, or 


the same as, that space. And again, Poseidonius asks 


how one could determine the limits of the temperate © 


zones, which are non-variable, by means of the — 
_ “arctic circles,” which are neither visible among all 
_men nor the same everywhere. Now the fact that — 
the “arctic circles” are not visible to all could be of 
no aid to his refutation of Aristotle, because the 
“arctic circles” must be visible to all who live in 
the temperate zone, with reference to whom alone — 
the term “temperate”’ is in fact used. But his point. 


that the “arctic circles” are not everywhere visible 


in the same way, but are subject: to variations, has ee 
been well taken. | es 
8, When Poseidonius himself divides the earthy oe 
into the zones,$ he says that five of them are useful 
- with reference to the celestial phenomena; of these 

~ five, two—those that lie beneath the poles and 
_ extend to the regions that. have the tropics : as arctic eee 


the altitude. of the celestial pole is. ‘always the same as the een aoas 

| latitude of the observer, the arctic circles would become zero 

_. for him at the equator; and, again, he would have no’ ‘arctic 9 

_ gireles if stationed. south of the equator, nor would he have 

any antarctic circles if stationed north of the equator, = 

Strabo insists that the boundaries of the oe nones. ee 
Ee. shall: he fixed, not ‘vasiable, oe Biever, « aaa a 3 
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Tas epebiis Tatras dio pexpe Trav vid tols 


| Tpomicots oiKow TaD, apgiontoy 88 THY - peTagy 


C96 


(TOV TpoTIKaY. pos bé Ta av bpdreva TavTas Te 
cat dvo adras orevas Tas td Tos Tporunols, oo 
- Kad’ as Butov Tas unos Kata Kxopudny éoTw 
68 Hos, diya Starpovpévas bd TOY. Tporuéy. 
- éyewv 1p TL botov Tas coves TAUTAS, adyunpds Te 

3 i8les Kab appw@ders 0 vrapyovoas Kab a&hopous wy aie 
_ athdiou: Kab mrupodéy TIVeY eapmay ouyKenay- 
pévov. dpn yap. BD elvas wryatov, OTE Ta ven 
mpoorimrovta duBpovs moveiv, pnde a morapots 
Simppeia Bau. Suamrep ovhorptxas Kab ovddKepas 
Kat mpoxei hous, Kal wrarvppivas yevvec bas ae 
‘yap aKkpa avTav ovarpkpec Bas: Kal Tous ‘ixOvo- 
pdyous 6é xaTa TavTas Tas fovas oixety. Ore. 


Sé tadr ida tay Sovéy TOUTOV Sphody drat 


‘TO TOUS vOTLOTEpOUS avrav éyey TO _meptexov ae 


- evKpaToTepoy Kab THY ied eapmoper pay eal * 


4 Sy dperunals imomvrovoas, 800 88 ras. perak) 
ae TOUT@Y Te kat Toy TpomeKD, kal 880 Tas perakh | oe 


ata eid 


au 





ay TreasBios 88 Trotet Savas: ee Be", ey or vols: oi : 


liane is, de frigid zones, ‘where the shadows describe an | 
er: til Pierce 








circles—are “ periscian!” ; and the two that come 
next and extend to the people who live beneath the 


tropics are “heteroscian?”’; and the zone between 
the tropics, “amphiscian®”. But for. purposes of — 


- human interest there are, in addition to these five © 


zones, two other narrow ones that lie beneath the — | 


tropics and are divided into two parts by the tropics; 


these have the sun directly overhead for about 


_ half'a month each year. These two zones, he says, — 
have a certain peculiarity, in that they are parched 
in the literal sense of the word, are sandy, and pro- _ 
_ duce nothing except silphium and some pungent 
_ fruits that are withered by the heat; for those 
regions have in their neighbourhood no mountains 


against which the clouds may break and produce 





- rain, nor indeed are they coursed by rivers; and for 
_ this reason they produce creatures with woolly hair, | 
crumpled horns, protruding lips, and flat noses (for 

their extremities are contorted by the heat); and the 
“ fish-eaters” also live in these zones.. Poseidonius 


says it is clear that these things are peculiar to those | 


~ zones from the fact that the people who live farther 


‘south than they do have a more temperate atmos- | i 


phere, and ; 


Iso a more fruitful, and a better-watered, 
country, ee eres meee acer Sela, 


- 1, Porysrus makes six zones: two thatfallbeneath 

the arctic circles, two between the arctic circlesand 

_ the tropics, and two between the tropics and the 

_. thrown in opposite directions at noon; the shadow inthe = 
-" northern zone falling north and in the southern falling south, = 

8 That is, the torrid zone, where the shadow for any point. 

at noon is north part of the year and south part of the year, 
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equator. “Moweian: the. division into ie ‘gones 
_ seems to me to be in harmony with physics as well 
as geography; with physics, in relation both to the 
celestial phenomena and to the temperature of the — 
atmosphere ; in relation to the celestial phenomena, 
because, by means of the “periscian” and the — 
“ heteroscian” and the “amphiscian” regions (the — 
best way to determine the zones), the appearance of © 


the constellations to our sight is at the same time 7 a 
_ determined; for thus, by a kind of rough-outline 


- division,?. the constellations receive their proper 
variations ; and in relation to the temperature of the © 


atmosphere, because the temperature of the atmo. 


_ sphere, being judged with reference to the sun, is 
subject to three very broad differences—namely, 
excess of heat, lack of heat, and moderate heat, 
- which have a strong bearing on the organisations of 
- animals and plants, and the semi-organisations ® of 
everything else beneath the air or in the air itself. 


_ And the temperature of the atmosphere receives its — aie 
proper determination by this division of the earth 


into five zones: for the two frigid zones imply the | 


absence of heat, agreeing in the possession of one 
_ characteristic temperature ; and in like manner the oe 
two temperate zones agree in one temperature, that. 


of moderate heat; while the one remaining is — 


consistent in having the remaining: characteristic, in 
that it is one and torrid in temperature. And it: is re we 
clear that this division i is in harmony with geography. AE Bae 


a See 2. 2.3, and footnotes. — Coe a 
2 Strabo, like Pythagoras, has in mind soleatial zones cor: 


ie responding to his terrestrial zones, Theformer would not 


be so accurate as the latter, but they would afford am con- 


- sistent. basis for astronomical observation, © 
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For Sencar seeks to degre. iy poinidaris: that” = | 
_ section of the earth which we inhabit by means of the 
one of the two temperate: zones. Now on the west. 


and on the east it is the sea that fixes its limits, but 


on the south and the north the nature of the air; for — 


the air that is between these limits is well-tempered 3 
~ both for plants and for animals, while the air on both — 
sides of these limits is harsh-tempered, because of | 


excess of heat or lack of heat. It was necessar y to % eae 


_ divide the earth into five zones corresponding to — 
these three differences of temperature ; indeed, the — 


eutting of the sphere of the earth by the equator into 
_. two hemispheres, the northern hemisphere in which — 


_we live, and the southern hemisphere, suggested the 
three. differences of temperature. For the regions 


on the equator and in the torrid zone are uninhabit- 


able because of the heat, and those near the pole are 


| uninhabitable because of the cold; but it is the 





intermediate regions that are well-tempered and 
inhabitable. But when he adds the two zones 
beneath the tropics, Poseidonius does not follow the 


analogy of the five zones, nor yet does he employa 


like criterion; but he was apparently representing _ 


zones by the ethnical criteria also, for he calls one of 
them the « Ethiopic zone,” another the “Seythico- ne 
Celtic zone,” anda third the “ intermediate HON, ee ae 
2 Polybius is not right in this, namely, in thathe = 
defines: some of his zones by means of the arcties soo" 
circles: two that fall under the arctic circles them. 
selves, and two between the arctic circles and the = 
tropics ; for, as I have already ; said, non-variables must eet 
not be defined by points that are variable. . And we — ee 
- Hist ase not employ the tropics as boundaries of the: o> 


a See page 365, and footnote 2. 
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torrid zone; this, too, I have aleaay said. However, | 


when he divides the torrid zone into two parts, it is 


clearly | no foolish notion that has moved him to do 


so; for it is by this notion that we very suitably use 
the equator to divide the whole earth into two parts, _ 


7 namely, the northern and the southern hemispheres. ‘ 
For it is clear that, if the torrid zone as well is 


divided according to this method of partition, — 
Polybius reaches a convenient result; that is, each of © 


the two hemispheres is composed of three whole 
zones, each of which is like in form to its correspond-_ 


ing zone in the other hemisphere. Now a partition — 


_of this kind admits of the division into six zones; but 


the other partition does not altogether admit of it, 


| At all events,if you should cut the earth into two 
| parts by means of the circle that runs through the | 
poles, you could not reasonably divide each of the 
_ two hemispheres, the western and the eastern, into 
six zones, but the division into five zones would be 
sufficient; for the homogeneousness of the two _ 
sections of the torrid zone that are made by the — 


equator, and the fact that they are contiguous to each — 


other, render their partition useless and superfluous, = 
_ while the two temperate and the two frigid zonesare, _ 
indeed, alike in form respectively, though they are 
not. contiguous. So, therefore, if you conceive of the 
whole earth as composed of hemispheres of this Kind 
it will be sufficient to divide it into five zones. Bute) ae 
if the country that lies under the equator is temper- 
ate, as Eratosthenes says it is (an opinion with which = 
- Polybius agrees, though he adds this, that itisthe == 
highest part of the earth, and for that reason is 
"subject to rains, because at ‘the season ofthe Etesian 
Minas, the Slouds from the: north strike. in Brent peng ae 
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siiniers against the ciountais: peaks in that region), : 
it would be much better to regard it as a third — 
temperate zone, although a narrow one, ‘than to _ 
introduce the two zones beneath the tropics. And 
in accord with these circumstances! are the following 
(which Poseidonius has already mentioned), namely, - 


that in those regions the oblique motion of the sun — 

is more rapid, and in the same way its daily motion 
from east to west; for when revolutions are  — 
accomplished within ‘the. same period of time, those : 

on the greatest circles? are the more rapid. | ee ere ee 
. 8. But Poseidonius objects to the statement of 


Polybius that the inhabited region under the equator 


is the highest. For, says Poseidonius, there can be 
no high point. on a spherical surface, because the 
_ surface of a sphere is uniform all round; and indeed 
the country under the equator is not mountainous, 
but rather is it a plain that is approximately on a. 
level with the surface of the sea; and the rains that 
flood the Nile come together from the mountains of 
Ethiopia. But although Poseidonius thus expresses 

himself in this passage, he concedes the view of 
Polybius in other passages, saying he suspects. ‘that. 
there are mountains beneath the equator and that the 
clouds from the two temperate zones strike against on 


those mountains on both sides. and cause the rains. — 


Now here the lack of consistency is obvious ; but. even — oe 
_ if it be admitted that the country beneath the equator 
is mountainous, another inconsistency, as it seems, 
_ would arise ; for these same men assert that the ocean 
i is one continuous stream round the earth. How, pray, ge ac 


respect to points i in this third teinperate zone than in the new ae 
torrid zone on either side of that b zone; hence 1 a a Seis ute oe 
. climate. on and near t the egnators, Pe : 
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can they place mountains in the centre of the ocean— 
unless by “ mountains”’ they refer to certain islands? 


But however this may be, it falls outside the province | ee 


of geography ; and perhaps we should give over these 


matters for examination to some one who Btoposes toe 


write a treatise on the ocean, - 


4, In giving the names of those who are said to 


have circumnavigated Libya Poseidonius says that 
Herodotus believes that certain men commissioned — 


by Neco accomplished the circumnavigation of _ 3 


Libya ; and adds that Heracleides of Pontus i in oneof | oes a 


his Dialogues makes a certain Magus who had come 
tothe court of Gelo assert that he had circumnavigated 
Libya. And, after stating that these reports are 
- unsupported by testimony, he tells the story of a 
certain Eudoxus of Cyzicus, a sacred ambassador and 
peace herald at the festival of Persephone. Eudoxus, 
the story goes, came to Egypt in the reign of 
Euergetes the Second1; and he became associated 
with the king and the king’s ministers, and 
particularly in connection with the voyages up the 


Nile; for he was a man inclined to admire the | 


peculiarities of regions and was also not uninformed 


about them. Now it so happened, the story 


continues, that a certain Indian was brought to the 


_ king by the coast-guards of the recessof the Arabian 
7 Gulf, who said that they had found him halfdead 
and. alone on a stranded ship, but that they did not 
know who he was or where he came from, since they = 


_ did not understand his language ; andthe king gave 
- the Indian into the charge of men who would teach 


him Greek ; and when the Indian had learnt Greek, 


| che. oe that. on his. voyage from India he by. ae : i 


1 Pilea Physoon, who reigned BO. 146-117. 
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strange mischance} mistook. his course and: reached 


Egypt in safety, but only after having lost all his 


companions by starvation; and when his story was 


doubted, he promised to act as guide on the trip to _ 


India for the men who had been previously selected 


by the King; and of. this party Eudoxus, a became : oe fe 


a member. : 


So Eudoxus sailed away with presents ; :: and he | . a 
returned with a cargo of. perfumes and precious — 
stones (some of which the rivers bring down with the 


sands, while others are found by digging, being 


~~ solidified from a liquid state, just as our crystals are). a 
But Eudoxus was wholly deceived in his expectations, 


for Euergetes took from him his entire cargo. And ; 


after the death of Euergetes, his wife, Cleopatra, — 
~ gueceeded him on the throne; and so Eudoxus was 
again sent out, by her also, and this time with a 
larger outfit. But on his return voyage he was 


driven out of his course by the winds to the south of 


- Ethiopia, and being driven to certain places he 
-eonciliated the people by sharing with them bread, 
wine, and dried figs (for they had no share of. such 


things), and in return therefor he received a supply : 


of fresh water and the guidance of pilots,and he also. 
made a list of some of their words. And he found ce. 
-an end of a wooden prow that had come froma 
wrecked ship and hada horse carved onit;and when == 
he learned that this piece of wreckage belonged Toe 
- some voyagers who had been sailing from the west, 
 -he-took it with him when he turned back upon. his oe 
homeward voyage. And when he arrived safelyin 
oo Egypt, inasmuch as. Cleopatra : no Jonger reigned bat hee 
An §5 following Strabo makes s sport of this a “atrange ne 
ea mischance.” aos ee | besktus oc 
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her son in her stead, he was again deprived of. every- 


thing, for it was discovered that he had stolen much 
property. But he brought the figure-head to the 


market-place and showed it to the shipmasters, and 


learned from them that it was a figure-head from 
-Gades; for he was told that whereas the merchants — 
of Gades fit. out large ships, the. poor men fit out small - 


ships which they call “horses” from the devices on 


the prows of their ships, and. that they sail with 
these small ships on fishing voyages around the coast 


of Maurusia as far as the river Lixus; but some of — 
the shipmasters, indeed, recognized the figure-head — 


as having belonged to one of the ships that had sailed ea 


rather too far beyond the Lixus River and had not. 


| returned home safely. 


And from the. above-mentioned: fact Rudbxus 


~gonijectured that the circumnavigation of Libya was - 
possible, went home,! placed all his property on a 
ship, and put out to sea. First he put in at 
Dicaearchia, then at Massilia, and then at the 
successive points along the coast until he came to — 

- Gades; and everywhere noisily proclaiming his — 

_ scheme and making money by trafficking, he built a 
great ship and also two tow-boats like those used 
by pirates; and he put music-girls on board, and — 
physicians, and other artisans, and finally set sail OD SS 
the high sea on the way to India, favoured by 
constant western breezes. ~ But since his companions ie Bae 
became tired of the voyage, hesailed with afair wind = 


towards the land; though he did it. against his will, 


for he feared the ebb and flow of the tides, ‘And, See 
2 indeed, what be: bata pony. © came to haege ‘the 
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ship ran. aground, «though: so “gently that it was not 

broken up all at once, and they succeeded in bringing 
safely to land the cargo and also most of the ship’s 
timbers; and from these timbers he constructed a 


third boat about as large as a ship of fifty oars; and 
he continued his voyage, until he came to people 
who spoke the same words that he had made a list of 
on the former occasion ; and forthwith he learnt. this, 
at least, that the men in that region belonged to the — 
same nation as those other Ethiopians, and also that 


they were neighbours to the kingdom of Bogus, 
Accordingly, he abandoned the voyage to India and _ 


| tumed back ; and on the voyage along the coast, he 
-espied and made note of an island that was well- vs 
watered and well-wooded but uninhabited. And | 


when he reached Maurusia safely he disposed of his 


boats, travelled on foot to the court of Bogus, and — 
_ advised him to take up this expedition on his own 
~ account; but the friends of Bogus prevailed to the 

contrary, inspiring in him the fear that Maurusia 
might in consequence be easily exposed to hostile 
intrigue if the way thither had once been pointed out _ 


to outsiders who wished to attack it. And when 


~ Eudoxus heard that he was being sent out, ostensibly, ie 
on the expedition as proposed by him, butin reality 
was going to be placed out on some desert island, he == 
fled to the territory that was under Roman dominion, 
and thence crossed over to Iberia. And again he 
built a round ship and a long ship of fifty oars, his 
purpose being to keep tothe open sea with hislong == 
ship and to explore the coast with the round ships oo. 
~ He put on board agricultural implements, seeds, and 
 earpenters, and again set out with a view tothe same 
= isda ash 7 his intention “being, i in case: the fae 
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voyage should be delayed, to ‘spend: the winter on 


‘the island he had previously observed, to sow the. 


seed, reap the harvest therefrom, and then finish the 
voyage which he had_decided upon at the outset. | 
5. Now I,” says Poseidonius, “have traced the: 


story of Eudoxus to this point, but what happened 
afterwards probably the people of Gades and Iberia. 


know.” So from all these indications he says it is | 
shown that the ocean flows in a circle round the — 
inhabited. world > :. For him no fetters of continent  . 


encompass ; but he pours forth his waters boundlessly, 


and nothing ever sullies their purity.” > Now 


- Poseidonius is a wonderful fellow in all this; for ne 
although he considers as unsupported by testimony 


the story of the voyage of the Magus, which 


- Heracleides told, and of the voyage even of the — 
 emissaries of Neco, of which Herodotus gives an _ 

- account, he puts down as real evidence this Bergaean? © 
story, though he either invented it himself or 


accepted it from others who were its inventors. For, 


in the first place, what plausibility is there in the 
strange mischance’’ which the Indian tells about? 
Why, the Arabian Gulf is like a river in its narrow- 


ness, and it is about fifteen’ thousand stadia long up — 


to its mouth, which, in its turn, is narrow throughout — 

_ its entire length; ‘and so it is not likely that the 
Indians who were voyaging outside this gulf were 
_ pushed out of their course into it by mistake (for its 
narrowness at its mouth would have shown their 
_ mistake), nor, if they sailed into the gulf on purpose, 
_ did they any longer have the excuse that they =. 

mistook their course or “encountered inconstant syn 


a The aiithorsbip of these v verses is ‘unknown, - 
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winds. And how: ean it be that they permite all 
their number to die of starvation with the exception | 
of one man? And if he survived, how could she 
single-handed have guided the ship, ‘which was not a 


small one, since at all events it could sail over open my 


seas of so great extent? And how strange his 


speedy mastery of the Greek language, which : 
enabled him to convince the king that he was 
competent to act as pilot of the expedition? And 


how strange Euergetes’ scarcity of competent: pilots, 2 


since the sea in that region was already known by © 
manymen? Andas forthat peace herald and sacred 
~ ambassador of the people of Cyzicus, how came he to _ 


abandon his native city and go sailing to India? 
And how did he come to be entrusted with so great 


an office? And although on his return everything 
was taken away from him, contrary to his expectation, 
and he was in disgrace, how did he come to be 
- entrusted with a still greater equipment of presents? 


And when he returned from this second voyage and 


was driven out of his course to Ethiopia, why did he 


write down those lists of words, and why did he_ : 


enquire from what source the beak of that fishing- _ 
smack had been cast ashore? For the discovery _ 
that this bit of wreckage had belonged tomen who 
sailed from the west could have signified nothing, gia es 
since he himself was to sail from the west on his ts 
homeward voyage. And so, again, upon his retun ss 
to Alexandria, when it was discovered that he had o-oo. 
stolen much property, how is it that he was not = 
punished, and that he even went about interviewing 
shipmasters, at the same time showing them the <0». 
- figure-head of the ship? And wasn’t the man thaten 020s) 
| teeoguieed 4 the ae Ranteshed 9: a wonderful fellow , Po oun So 
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wasn’t the man that believed ‘him a ‘still more - 


wonderful fellow—the man who on the strength of a 


hope of that sort returned. to his home land,andthen = 


changed his home to the regions beyond the Pillars ? 
But it would not even have been permitted him to put _ 
_tosea from Alexandria without a passport, least of all. 
after he had stolen property belonging to the king. 
Neither could he have sailed out of the harbour 
secretly, since not only the harbour, but also all the © 
other ways of issue from the city had always been’ 

kept closed under just as strong guard as I know is 


still kept up to this day (for I have lived along time - 
in Alexandria)—though at the present time, under __ 


Roman control, the watch is considerably relaxed : 
but under the kings, the guards were much more 


strict. And, again, when Eudoxus had sailed away 





_ to Gades, and in royal style had built himself ships 
and continued on his voyage, after his vessel had been 
~ wrecked, how could he have built a third boat in the 
desert? And how is it, when once more he put out 
to sea and found that those western Ethiopians spoke - 
the same language as the eastern Ethiopians, that he 


was not eager to accomplish the rest of his voyage. oe 


(inasmuch as he Was so foolish in his eagerness for _ 


travels abroad, and since he had a good hope that 
the unexplored remainder of his voyage was but = 
small)— but instead gave up all thisand conceiveda 
longing for the expedition that was to be carried out 
through the aid of Bogus? And how did hecometo 
-Jearn about the plot that was secretly framed against 
him?) And what advantage could this have been to’ 
Bogus —I mean his causing the disappearance of the. <2 5 
“man when he might. have dismissed him in other 
| wayst. But even a the x man learned about ane, » plot; ees 
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how could he Have: nade his “escape to places af: , 
safety ? For, although there is nothing impossible | 
in any escapes of that sort, yet every one of themis 


difficult and rarely made even with a streak of luck; 
but Eudoxusis always attended by good luck, although. . 


he is placed in jeopardies one after another, — And, 


again, after he had escaped from Bogus, why was he 


~ not afraid to sail once more along the coast of Libya 


when he had an outtit large enough to colonize an 
island ?. 


Now, really, all this does not fall far shot. of ee 


the fabrications of Pytheas, Euhemerus and Anti- _ 


_ phanes. Those men, however, we can pardon for their 
-_fabrications—since they follow precisely this as their 


business—just as we pardon jugglers ; but who could 


- pardon Poseidonius, master of demonstration and 
' philosopher, whom we may almost call the claimant. 
for first honours. So much, at least, is not well 


done by Poseidonius. | 
6. On the other hand, he correctly sets down in 
his work the fact that the earth sometimes rises and 


undergoes settling processes, and undergoes changes 
_ that result from earthquakes and the other similar 
agencies, all of which I too have enumerated above. 

And on this point he does well to cite the statement => 

of Plato that it is possible that the story about the 
island of Atlantis is not a fiction! Concerning = 
Atlantis Plato. relates that Solon, after having made 

inquiry of the Egyptian priests, reported that Atlantis 
did once exist, but. disappeared—an island no smaller 
in size than a continent ?; and Poseidonius thinks = 
: saying to Solon that Atlantis was larger. than Libya ond Asia eo 
put together, and that, as a result of violent earthquakes 
and floods, it sank beneath the sea in a single oy an onl oe eres, 
sige (eos Pimaeus 24-25, and. Conti, 108 a, 8 see ~ 
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that it is etter to put the matter ; in that way - aoe } 


to say of Atlantis: “Its inventor caused it to dis- 


appear, just as did the Poet the wall of the Achaeans.”’! 


And Poseidonius also conjectures that the migration | 
of the Cimbrians and their kinsfolk from their native _ 
country occurred as the result of an inundation of the 
sea that came on all of a sudden. And he suspects — 
that the length of the inhabited world, being about 
seventy thousand stadia, is half of the entire circle 


on which it has been taken, so that, says he, if you — 3 


sail from the west in a straight course you will reach _ a | 


India within the seventy thousand stadia. © 


7. Then, after an attempt to find fault with shoes Pee 
who divided the inhabited world into continents in _ 


the way they did,’ instead of by certain circles 


_ parallel to the equator (through means of which they 
could have indicated variations in animals, plants, 
and climates, because some of these belong peculiarly 
_ to the frigid zone and others to the torrid zone), 
go that the continents would be practically zones, 


Poseidonius again revises his own plea and withdraws _ 
his indictment, in that he again approves of the pre- 


vailing division into three continents, and thus he 
_ makes the question a mere matter of argument with _ 
no useful end in view. For such a distribution of 
_ animals, plants, and climates as exists is not the result ea oe 
of design—just as the differences of race, or of 
- language, are not, either—but rather of accident ander oe. 
chance. And again, as regards the various arts and 
| faculties and institutions of mankind, most of them, eae 
1 That is, Solon avoided the historical consequences of his 
feos by sinking Atlantis, just as Homer did by making 
Poseidon and Apollo sweep away with a flood the wall built = = 
by the Achsaans i in front of their ships (see Hiad ae “498, 44), Coe 
= and - Leas a eR Bee PP. wg: ome coke mae ie ee 
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GEOGRAPHY, 2. 3. 78 


when once men have made a. ‘beginning, flourish: in 


_ any latitude whatsoever and in certain instances even | 
in spite of the latitude ; so that some local character- _ 
istics of a people come by nature, others by training — 


and habit. For instance, it was not by nature that — 


the Athenians were fond of letters, whereas the 2 
_ Lacedaemonians, and also the Thebans, who are still 


closer to the Athenians, were not so; but rather by — 
habit, So, also, the Babylonians and the Egyptians . 


are philosophers, not by nature, but by training and 


habit. And further, the excellent qualities of horses, 


--eattle, and other animals, are the result, not merely ; 


of locality, but of training also. But Poseidonius — 
confounds all this. And when he approves of such a. 


division into three continents as is now accepted, he 
uses as an illustration the fact that the Indians differ 
_ from the Ethiopians of Libya, for the Indians are 
_ better developed physically and less parched by the 
dryness of the atmosphere. And, says he, that is. 
the reason why Homer, in speaking of the Ethopians 
as a whole, divides them into two groups, “ some 
where Hyperion sets and some where he rises.” 
But, says Poseidonius, Crates, in introducing into the 
“discussion the question of a second inhabited world, 
about which Homer knows nothing, is a slave toa 
hypothesis,! and, says Poseidonius, the passage in 
Homer should. have been emended to read: “both => 
- where Hyperion departs,” meaning where he declines ne Ho 
| from the meridian. POLE tA sar 
8. Now, in the first: place; the Ethiopians ‘that SE eiciot 
o - border on Egypt are. themecives,: also, di vided into | | | 
r That i is, ha. hypothesis that. one division: of the ‘Bthio- oes 


oe “pians lived south of the esata on 1 the other side of Oceanus ee 
| cg OP Hye) rene v 
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two groups; for some of. them lives in fen others in 
Libya,! though they differ in no respect from each _ 
other. And, in the second place, Homer divides 
the Ethiopians into two groups, not for this reason, 


namely, because he knew that the Indians were 








physically similar to the Ethiopians (for. Homer 


probably did not know of the Indians at all, in view 
of the fact that even Euergetes himself, according | 


to that story of Eudoxus, knew nothing about ‘India, o 
‘nor the voyage that leads thither), but rather on the © 
basis of the division of which I have spoken above.? — 


And i in speaking on that subject I also expressed my oe 


- opinion in regard to the reading proposed by Crates, — 
~ namely, that it makes no difference whether we read 


_ the passage one way or the other®; but Poseidonius 


says it does make a difference, and that it is better 
to emend the passage to read “both where Hyperion 
departs.” Now wherein does this differ from “ both 
where Hyperion sets”? For the whole segment of 
the circle from the meridian to the setting is called 
“the setting,’ 4 just as the semi-circle of the horizon 
isso called. This is what Aratus means when he says: 
“There where the extremities of the west and of 


the east join with each other.” And if the passage 
is better as Crates reads it, then one may say that ee 


must also be better as Aristarchus reads it. 


So much for Poseidonius. For in my ‘detailed wae ars 
discussions 1 many of his views will meet with fitting 
criticism, so far as they relate to geography; but so 
far as they relate. to physics, I must inspect. them eee Rees 
| Pacwbers or else not consider them 4 at ovat For in 


a Bee pp: lig ff. dak 129, one 
i. 8 Beep. 129, seep te 
ae logs md the west. oe 
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Poseidonius there is much’ inquiry into” causes oer 


much imitating of Aristotle—precisely what our 


school } avoids, 0 on account of the obscurity. of the. - 
causes. : . | | 


ive 


it Pouaios; in his account of the Scoprinhy of 


_ Europe, says he passes over the ancient geographers _ 
but examines the men who criticise them, namely, 
: Dicaearchus, and Eratosthenes, who has written the =~ 
most recent treatise on Geography; and Pytheas, by 
whom many have been misled; for after asserting 
that he travelled over the whole. of Britain that was 


accessible Pytheas reported that the coast-line of the | 


_ island was more than forty thousand stadia, and 
added his story about Thule and about those regions 
_. in which there was no longer either land properly 

_ so-called, or sea, or air, but a kind of substance 


concreted from all these elements, resembling a 
sea-lungs2—a thing in which, he says, the earth, 
the sea, ; and all the elements are held in suspension ; 


and this is a sort of bond to hold all together, which 
you can neither walk nor sail upon. Now, as for. 
- this thing that resembles the sea-lungs, he says that 
he saw it himself, but that all the rest he tells from 
hearsay. That, then, is the narrative of Pytheas, = 
and to it he adds that. on his return from those TLR Ses 
- regions he. visited the whole. coast-line | of Europe PERG ee 
— from Gadesto the Tanais, Ce, lle 
2. Now Polybius says that, in the fret. snlane: Hee: oe 
| . is incredible that a private individual—and @ poor 
1 ‘That is, the Stoic school of philosophy. Compare the ae 
i same Greek phrase on p. 55; and Our, ee esd pee ea 
= cs An eealoph of {tbe etenophora, oe ae 
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man too coil have reveled such distances by sea. 
and by land; and that, though Eratosthenes was 
wholly at a loss whether he should believe these 
stories, nevertheless he has believed Pytheas’ ac- — 
count of Britain, and of the regions about Gades, _ 
and of Iberia; but he says it is far better to believe — 
- Euhemerus, the Messenian, than Pytheas. Euhe- — 
- merus, at all events, asserts that he sailed only to. 
one country, Panchaea, whereas Pytheas asserts that _ 
he explored in person the whole northern region of — 
_ Europe as far as the ends of the world—an assertion 
~ which no man would believe, not even if Hermes! — 
‘made it. And as for Eratosthenes—adds Poseidonius 
—though he calls Euhemerus a Bergaean,? he be-_ 
lieves Pytheas, and that, too, though not even 
_ Dicaearchus believed hii.’ Now that last remark, 
though not even Dicaearchus believed him,” is 
ridiculous; as if it were fitting for Eratosthenes to 
use as a standard the man against whom he himself 
directs so many criticisms. And I have already 
stated that Eratosthenes was ignorant concerning o: 
the western and northern parts of Europe, But 
while we must pardon Eratosthenes and Dicaear-  __ 
__ ehus, because they had not seen those regions with 
| their own eyes, yet who could pardon Polybius amd = 
Poseidonius? . Nay, it is_ precisely Polybius who. 
characterises as “popular notions” the statements ts 
made by Eratosthenes and Dicaearchus in. regard Do . 
the distances in those regions and many other a 
regions, though he does not keep himself. free. Prom: 
the error even where he criticises them. At any = > 
oe rate, when Dicaearchus estimates the distance. from _ Cos 
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the Peloponnesas to the Pillars at ten thiusand’ 
stadia, and from the Peloponnesus to the recess of 
the Adriatic Sea at more than this, and when, of — 
the distance to the Pillars, he reckons the part up. 
to the Strait of Sicily at three thousand stadia, so 


that the remaining distance—the part from the . | 
‘Strait to the Pillars—becomes seven thousand stadia, 


Polybius says that he will let pass the question 


whether the estimate of three thousand is correctly — 
taken or not, but, as for the seven thousand stadia, he 
cannot. let the estimate pass from either of two 
points of view, namely, whether you take the 
measure of the coast-line or of the line drawn 
through the middle of the open sea, For, says he, 


the’ coast-line is very nearly like an obtuse angle, 
whose sides run respectively to the Strait and to 


_ the Pillars, and with Narbo as vertex ; hence a tri-_ 
angle is formed with a base that runs straight through 


the open sea and with-sides that form the said angle, 


of which sides the one from the Strait to Narbo 
- measures more than eleven thousand two hundred 
_ stadia, the other a little less than eight thousand © 
stadia; and, besides, it is agreed that the maximum 
"distance from ‘Europe to Libya acrossthe Tyrrhenian 
Sea is not more than three thousand stadia, whereas 
the distance is reduced if measured across the 
_ Sardinian Sea. However, let it be. granted, Bays 
 Polybius, that the latter distance is also three 
thousand stadia, but let it be further assumed as) | ‘ 
a prior condition that the depth of the gulf opposite — ees 
_ Narbo is two thousand stadia, the depth being, asit = 
were, a perpendicular let fall from the vertex upon 
_ the base of the obtuse-angled triangle}; then, says 
1,000 stadia is made for the remaining distanes to Lib; ed 
‘measured on ithe pprpaneet * altiinde, j ee 
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cs Polybius, it it is clear from the principles of siemens os 


geometry that the total length of the coast-line from 


the Strait to the Pillars exceeds the length of the ae 
| straight. line through the open sea by very nearly 


five hundred! stadia. And if to this we added the 
three thousand stadia from the Peloponnesus to the 


‘Strait, the sum total of the stadia, merely those _ = 
measured on a straight line, will be more than 


double? the estimate given by Dicaearchus. And, 
according to Dicaearchus, says Polybius, it will be 


necessary to put the distance from the Pelopon- = : 
“nesus to the 1 recess of the Adriatic at more than this 
sum. = 


3. But, my P deat Polybius, ¢ one might reply, Sash 


as the test based upon your own words makes evident _ 
the error of these false reckonings, namely, “from 
the Peloponnesus to Leucas, seven hundred stadia; 
from Leucas to Corcyra the same; and, again, from 
_ Coreyra to the Ceraunian Mountains the same; and 
~ the Iilyrian coast-line to Iapydia on your right hand 
_ side, if you measure from the Ceraunian Mountains, Dae 
six thousand one hundred and fifty stadia,” so also 
those other reckonings are both false—both that = 
made by Dicaearchus when he makes the distance 
_ from the Strait of Sicily to the Pillars seventhousand 
_ stadia, and that which you think you have demon- 
2 strated ; for most men agree in saying that the > 
a distance measured straight across the Sea istwelve ==” 
a thousand. stadia, and this estimate agrees with the 
4 Polybius thus. characterises the distance from the Carau: fe La 
nian Mountains to the head of the Adriatic Gulf—apparently = 
. disregarding the Istrian coast, just as does Strabo in 6.3.10. 0000 
.. Tapydia was the name both of the country and the chief city = 
of the epyden: Bixee tt ink 
Bast large. : es : 
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opinion nedeea in peed to: ihe length .¢ or ‘the - 
inhabited world. For they say that this. length is 


about seventy thousand stadia, and that the western 


~ section thereof, that is, from the Gulf of Issus to the — 
capes of Iberia, which are the most westerly points, — 
is a little less than thirty thousand stadia. They 
arrive at this result in the following way: F romthe 
Gulf of Issus to Rhodes the distance is five thousand a 
stadia; thence to Salmonium, which is the eastern 
Cape of Crete, one thousand stadia; and the length — 
of Crete itself, from Salmonium ta Criumetopon, Be ae 
_ more than two thousand stadia; thence, from Crine 
- -metopon to Pachynum in. Sicily, four thousand five — 
hundred stadia; and from Pachynum to the Straitof 
_ Sicily, more than one thousand stadia; then, the sea- 
passage from the Strait of Sicily to the Pillars, twelve 
_. thousand stadia ; and from the Pillars to the extreme 
end. of the Sacred Cape? of Iberia, about three _ 
thousand stadia. And Polybiushas not takeneven 
his perpendicular properly, if it be true that Narbo 
is situated approximately on thesame parallel as that 
which runs through Massilia and {as Hipparchus also) 
believes). Massilia on the same as that through 
ua Byzantium, and that the line which runs throughe.0° 
the open Sea is on the same parallel as that through 
the Strait and Rhodes, and that the distance from 
Rhodes to Byzantium has been estimated at. about 
_ five thousand stadia on the assumption that both =~ 
? places lie on the same meridian ; for the perpendicular ae 
in question would. also be five thousand stadia in 
Jength 3. Bi. when they say that the elena Rersage oa 


by + t de B. 8 ‘Cap e. St. Winoent: eee ae an 
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across this sea! from Europe to Libya, peckonea from 


the head of the Galatic Gulf, is approximately five | 
thousand stadia, it seems to me that they make an 
erroneous statement, or else that in that region) 6] 
_ Libya projects far to the north and reaches the 
| parallel that runs through the Pillars. And Polybius = | 

is again not right when he says that the perpendicular , 


in question ends near Sardinia; for the line of this 


sea-passage is nowhere near Sardinia, butmuch farther 
_-west, leaving between it and Sardinia not only the = 
: Sardinian Sea, but almost the whole of the Ligurian 
Sea as well. And Polybius has exaggeratedthe length = 
of the seaboard also, only in a lesser degree. _ ) 


4, Next in order, Polybius proceeds to correct the 


errors of Eratosthenes ; sometimes rightly, but some-— 
times he is even more in error than Eratosthenes. 
For instance, when Eratosthenes estimates the ~ 
distance from Ithaca to Corcyra. at three hundred — 
stadia, Polybius says it is more than nine hundred ; 


when Eratosthenes gives the distance from Epi- | 


- damnus to Thessalonica as nine hundred stadia, 


Polybius says more than two thousand ; and in these _ 


eases Polybius is right. But when Eratosthenes ce 
says the distance from. Massilia to the Pillars is = 
seven thousand stadia and from the Pyrenees tothe = = 
- Pillars six thousand stadia, Polybius himself makesa 
_. greater error in giving the distance from Massiliaas 
more than nine thousand stadia and that from the 
os Pyrenees. a little less than eight. thousand stadia : oe 
for Eratosthenes’ estimates are nearer the truth: = 
eal Indeed, modern authorities agree that if. one cut off LAT 
an allowance for the irregular windings of the roads, 
the whole of Iberia is not more than six thousand 
es stadia” in (length: from the : Eytenees to its S Western oe 
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9 Polybius’ abstruse comparison cof the Teigth of Hurope:” 

ie. arith that: of Libya and Asia combined is not extant, but his — 

general method is clear enough. Draw a line (PP’) parallel. 

-. to the equator from the Pillars to the eastern coast of India: 

 —that is, at about 364° latitude. - On this line asa chord: © 

describe a semicircle which’ will. for diameter a line 

: ) drawn on the equator. From some point (A) west. of, 

ne c eva (Geb says in §7 below that this point is 

vy a line to the outlet (7) of the Tanais River; 

a th: ponkerly direction fees the 
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side. ‘But Polybius heck the river Tagus alone at 
eight thousand stadia in length from its source to its — 
mouth—without reckoning in the windings of the 


river, of course (for this is a thing geography does 
not do)—but estimating the distance on a straight 


line. And yet from the Pyrenees the sources of the _ 


-Tagus are more than one thousand stadia distant. 
On the othér hand, Polybius is right when he asserts 
that Eratosthenes is ignorant of the geography of ye 
Iberia, that is, for the reasonthathe sometimesmakes ss 
conflicting statements ; at any rate, after he has said : 
that the exterior coast of Iberia as far as Gades - | aes 
inhabited by Gauls—if they really hold the western 


regions of Europe as far as Gades—he forgets that — | 


statement and nowhere mentions the Gauls in his. a 

Nee degeription of Iberia. ee 

5. Again, when Polybius sets forth that the length 

ag id of Europe is less than the combined length of Libya 

and Asia, he does not make his comparison 
‘correctly. The outlet at the Pillars, he says, isin 


the equinoctial west, whereas the Tanais! flows from 


‘the summer rising oF the sun, and therefore Europe ee 
is less in length than the combined length of Libya = 
LF, and Asia by the space between the summer’ sunrise ee 
and the. equinoctial sunrise; for Asia has a prior 
~ elaim to this space of the northern semicircle that = 

4 Ties. ‘toward ‘He saestie sunrise.? Indeed, apeth S cae 


: de ‘course ‘of the river. to the source (7°) of 6 (oud thea source ig ae 
* unexplored); then. produce the river-line (7'Z") to the cire 
~ - cumference ab. S, which may. represent the summer PIBING. oS 
Drop a perpendicular (7"B) upon the chord PP’. Then we oo 
have a segment (B7"SP') of the semicircle, which belongsto 
Asia (but we are compelled to fix 7” and Bimaccurately, 
 Gnasmuch as the source of the. Tanats was. unexplored). area es 
_ According to Polybius, Europe is less in length than Libya 
a wan Asia ponte’ ay the dine BP Bosse is a veriabl 
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from the abstrasensis’ which characterises. Polybius | 


when he is discussing matters that are easy of explan- 


ation, his statement that. the Tanais: flows. from the i 
summer rising of the sun is also false ; for all who | ee 

are acquainted with those regions say that the Tanais 
flows from the north into Lake Maeotis, and in such. 


wise that the mouth of the river, the mouth of Lake | 
Maeotis, and the course ofthe Tanats itself, so far as : 
it has been explored, all lie on the same meridian. 


6. Unworthy of mention are those writers who ea 


have stated that the Tanais rises in the regions on 


the Ister! and flows from the west, because they a oe | 
have not reflected that the Tyras, 2the B oryathenest 


and the Hypanis,‘ all large rivers, flow between those 
two rivers into the Pontus, one of them parallel to _ 


the Ister and the others parallel to the Tanais. And 
since neither the sources of the Tyras, nor of the 
_ Borysthenes, nor of the Hypanis, have been explored, 
the regions that are farther north than they would si 
_ be far less known; and therefore the argument that: 0 : 
- conducts the Tanais through those regions and then 
makes it turn from them to the Maeotis Lake (for 
the mouths of the Tanais are obviously to be seen 
in the most northerly parts of the Lake, which are 
also the most easterly parts)—such an argument,I = ss 
say, would be false and inconclusive. Equallyincon- = | 
- elusive is the argument that the Tanais flowsthrough 
the Caucasus towards the north and then turns and. 
~~ flows into Lake Maeotis; for this statement has also = e 
been made. — ‘However, no one has stated. that these 
..Tanais flows from. the east; for if it flowed from the 
fey east the more scooped geographers would Ht: ee eae 
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be asserting that it flows i in a  Gikection, contrary to. i 
and in a sense diametrically opposed to, that of the 
Nile—meaning that the courses of the two rivers _ 
are on the same meridian or else on meridians that 
| lie close to each other.} 


‘7. The measurement of the jenpihca of the inhabited | 


world is made along a line parallel to the equator, — 
‘because the inhabited world, in its length, stretches > 
in the same way the equator “does; and in the same 
way, therefore, we must take as. the length of each 
of the continents the space that lies between two 

meridians, Again, the measure employed for these 
lengths is that by stadia; and we seek to discover _ 

the number of the stadia either by travelling through 
_ the continents themselves, or else along the roads or — 
waterways parallel to them. But Polybius abandons — 
_ this method and introduces something new, namely, 
a certain segment of the northern semicircle, which 
lies between the summer sunrise and the equinoctial 
_ sunrise. But no one employs rules and measures 
_ that are variable for things that are non-variable, 
nor reckonings that are made relative to one position 
_or another for things that are absolute and unchang- 
ing. Now while the term “length ” ds non-variable os 
and absolute, “ equinoctial rising” and “setting” ANG as 
in the same way, “summer sunrise’ and “ “winter SR SNE Ba 
- ‘sunrise,” are not absolute, but relative to our indi- 
vidual positions; and if we shift our position to. dif. es 
ferent points, the positions of sunset and sunrise, - 
whether equinoctial or solstitial, are. different, but 
the length of the continent remains the same. 
Therefore, while it is not out of. place to make the io. eee 
ar Tanais. and. the. Nile limits of continents, it | is some: ee ae 
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sunrise for this purpose. 


thing new to use the summer, or the equinodtia, 


_. 8. Since Europe runs out into several promontories, 


Polybius’ account of them is better than that of Era- 
tosthenes, but it is still inadequate. For Eratosthenes 


as spoke of only three promontories:! first, the pro- | 


montory that juts down to the Pillars, on which is — 


Iberia; secondly, that to the Strait of Sicily, on = 
_ which is Italy; and, thirdly, that which ends at 
_. Cape Malea, on which are all the nations that dwell = 
between the Adriatic, the Euxine, and the Tanais, 
- But Polybius explains the first two promontoriesin 
“the same way and then makes a third of the pro- > 

-montory which ends at Cape Malea and Sunium, on 
_. which are all Greece, and Illyria, and certain parts 
_ of Thrace, and a fourth of the Thracian Chersonese, 
_ where the strait between Sestus and Abydus is, in- 
.- habited by Thracians; and still a fifth of the pro-. 
-.- montory in the region of the Cimmerian Bosporus. 
and of the mouth of Lake Maeotis. Now we must  _ 
grant the first two, because they are encompassed = 
- by simple gulfs: one of them, by the gulf that lies 

- between Calpe and the Sacred Cape (the gulfon = > 
_.. which Gades is situated) and also by that portion of = 
the sea that lies between the Pillars and Sicily; the ==. 
other, by the last-mentioned sea and the Adriatic— 

although, of course, the promontory of lapygia, since 
it thrusts itself forward on the side and thus makes 
. Ttaly have two crests, presents a sort of contradiction 
| to my statement; but the remaining three promon- 
tories, which still more clearly are complex and com- 
|. posed of many members, require further division, > 
the division of Europe into six parts 
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is open to similar ‘objection; : since it has been’ riaidé wae 


both in the matter of Europe and in his circuit of 


correction and addition. = : 


|. Since the taking in hand of my proposed task == 
ee naturally follows the criticisms of my predecessors, let 

~. memake a second beginning by saying thatthe person _ 
who attempts to write an account of the countries 


mathematical principles: as hypotheses and elaborate © an 
his whole treatise with reference to their intentand = = | 
authority. For, as have already said,! no architect 
. a engineer would be competent even to fix the site 


7 Bebe ehand of “climata” and of the celestial phe- 
nomena, and of geometrical figures and magnitudes 
and heat and cold and other such things—much less 
a person who would fix positions for the whole ofthe 
| inhabited world, ‘For the mere: drawing on one and 
het os the 8 same 2 plane: surface of Theria and India and the oe 
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in accordance with the promontories. However, in 

my detailed account I shall make the suitable cor- is 
rections, not only of these mistakes, but also of all > | 
the other serious mistakes that Polybius has made, 


Libya. But, for the present, I shall rest satisfied with 
what I have here said in criticism of my predecessors co eee 
—that is, of so many of them as I have thought 20) 
would, if cited, make enough witnesses to prove that 


I too am. justified in having undertaken to treat this | SPSS 
same subject, since it stands in. need of sO mane oe 


of the earth must take many of the physical and 


a house or a city. properly if he had no conception _ ee 
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countries that lie between them and, in spite of its 
being a plane surface, the plotting of the sun’s 


position at its settings, risings, and in meridian, as 
_ though these positions were fixed for all the people 


of the world—merely this exercise gives to the man a ee} 
who has previously conceived of the arrangement —s_j 


and movement of the celestial bodies and grasped 
the fact that the true surface of the earth is spherical 


but that it is depicted for the moment as a plane __ 
surface for the convenience of the eye—merély this 


exercise, I say, gives to that man instruction that is 


truly geographical, but to the man not thus qualified 
it does not. Indeed, the case is not the same with = 
~us when we are dealing with geography as itis when — 


we are travelling over great plains (those of Babylonia, 


- for example)or over the sea; thenall thatisin front =f 


 ofus and behind us and on either side ofusis presented 
to our minds as a plane surface and offers no varying 
aspects with reference to the celestial bodies or the 








-movements or the positions of the sun and the other 


stars relatively to us; but when we are dealing with | oe 


_ geographythe like partsmustnever presentthemselves _ | 
_toour minds in that way. The sailor on the open sea, — 


or the man who travels through a level country, is oe 


: guided by certain popular notions (and these notions — 


impel not only the uneducated man but the manof 
affairs as well to act in the self-same way), becausehe = 
_ is unfamiliar with the heavenly bodies and ignorant = 
of the varying aspects of things with reference to 


them. For he sees the sun rise, pass the meridian, 
and set, but how it comes about he does not con- — 


sider; for, indeed, such knowledge is not useful to 


co him with reference to the task before him, any more — ns 














than it is useful for him to know whether or not bis 
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oad, stands: parallel to ‘that af this inaighbouk.: “BoE as 


perhaps he does consider these matters, and yet 


holds opinions opposed to the principles. of mathe- 
| maties—just as the natives of any given place do; 
for a man’s place occasions such blunders. But the © _ 
- geographer does not write for the native of any par- 
- ticular place, nor yet does he write for the man of. 
affairs of the kind who has paid no attention. to. the 


mathematical sciences properly so-called; nor, to be 


~ sure, does he write for the harvest-hand or the Pitches) 0 Ss 
digger, but for the man who can be persuaded that ea be 
the earth as a whole is such as the mathematicians —__ 
represent it to be, and also all that relates to such 
an hypothesis. And the geographer urges upon his 


students that they first master those principles and _ 


then consider the subsequent problems; for, he 
_. declares, he will speak only of the results which follow 
from those principles; and hence his students will 
the more unerringly make the application of his 
_. teachings if they listen as mathematicians; but he =~ 
~ refuses “to teach geography to persons not. ‘thus grap bea 
qualified. ani 
2. Now as for the matters ‘which he regards A 
| fundamental principles of his science,the geographer 
_ must rely upon the geometricians who have measured 
the earth as a whole; and in their turn the geome 
- tricians: must rely. upon the astronomers; and again : 
the astronomers: ‘upon: the physicists. ‘Physics: Is ae, 
kind of Arete}; and by Aretai they mean those 
sciences that postulate nothing but. depend Upon 
nye themselves, and contain within themselves their SWB a 
ols logic avid that they ce all three’ as ike. expedient arts ie 


tee For the exercise of phi Sophy in the: sequiteoiene of now: : ne 
me ledigesc whieh i is wisdom, URES Bc [ oe 
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principles as well as the proofs: thereof, Now sahal 


we are taught by the physicists is as follows : The 


universe and the heavens are sphere-shaped._ The 


_ tendency of the bodies that have weight is towards 


the centre. And, having taken its position about. 


this centre in the form of a sphere, the earth remains _ | 
homocentrie with the heavens, as does also the axis. 


through it, which axis extends also through the 


centre of the heavehs. The heavens revolve round 
both the earth and its axis from east to west; and 
along with the heavens revolve the fixed stars, with 
the same rapidity as the vault of the heavens. Now — 
-. the fixed stars move along parallel circles, and the — 
best known parallel circles are the equator, the two 
tropics, and the arctic circles; whereas the planets _ 
and the sun and the moon move along certain oblique 
-__ eircles whose positions lie in the zodiac. Now the 
astronomers first accept these principles, either in 
whole or in part, and then work out the subsequent — 
problems, namely, the movements of the heavenly == 
bodies, their revolutions, their eclipses,theirsizes,their 
_ respective distances, and a host of other things. And, 
_ in the same way, the geometricians, in measuring the cet 
_ earth as a whole, adhere to the doctrines of the “phy- Pea a 
 sicists and the astronomers, and, in their turn, the os 
Bea geographers. adhere to those of the geometricians, = 
3. Thus we must take as an hypothesis that the 
heavens have five zones, and that the earth also has 
five zones, and that the terrestrial zones have the 
game names as. the. celestial zones (L:: have already Poe 
stated the reasons for this division into zones!). The 
oo limits of the zones can be defined. by circles drawn ce 
, a on Beth sides of the eueiar 4 and. i pastel to. Abe ee 


(1 See 3. 1 
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_ the two temperate zones next to the torrid zone and — 








: | circles that fall beneath the several celestial circles. 
Since the celestial equator cuts the whole heavens _ 
in two, the earth also must of necessity be cut in’ 
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namely, by. two cir cles which cade the torrid zone, 
and by two others, following upon these, which form 


the two frigid zones next to the temperate zones. 
Beneath each of the celestial circles falls the cor- 
- responding terrestrial circle which bears. the same _ 
name: and, in like manner, beneath the celestial — 
Zone, the terrestrial zone. Now they call “temper-_ 
ate”? the zones that can be inhabited; the others | 
they call uninhabitable, the one on account of the 
heat, and the other two on account of the cold. 
They. proceed | in the same manner with reference 
to the tr opic and the arctic circles (thatis,in countries 
that admit of arctic circles!): they define their limits 
by giving the terrestrial circles the same names as 
the celestial—and thus they define all the terrestrial 


two by the terrestrial equator. Of the two hemi- _ 
_spheres—I refer to the two celestial as well as the 
- two. terrestrial hemispheres — one is called “the 
northern hemisphere” and the other “the southern 
- hemisphere”; so also, since the torrid zone iscutin 
- two by the same circle, the one part of it willbe the =. 
~~ northern and the other the southern. Itisclearthat, 
of the temperate. zones also, the one will. be northern ey akon 
and the other southern, each bearing the name 
_ of the hemisphere in which it lies. That hemisphere 
is ealled ® northern hemisphere” which contains that. 


ee temperate zone in which, as you look from the east — . Ln 
to the west, the pole is on your right | hand and the — Beat Ge 
oo equator on tone left, or in which, as you look towacds ae 
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the seh: , the west is on. your. right hand kaa ‘the 
east on your left; and that hemisphere is called 
southern hemisphere,” in which the opposite . is 


true; and hence it is clear that we are in one of the 


two hemispheres (that is, of course, in the northern), 
and that it is impossible for us to be in both. “Be- | 


tween them are great rivers; first, Oceanus”, and 


then the torrid zone. But neither is there ¢ an Oceanus 
in the centre of our whole inhabited world, cleaving — 
the whole of it, nor, to be sure, is there a torrid spot. 


in it; nor yet, indeed, is there a portion of it to 
be. fond. whose “ climate.” -are opposite to the 
“climata’’? which I have. given for the northern oe 


| ‘temperate zone.? : : 
4. By accepting these principles, then, and also by — 
making use of the sun-dial and the other helps given 


him by. the astronomer— —by means of which are found, 








for the several inhabited localities, both the circles é 


2 that are parallel to the equator and the circles that — ee 


cut the former at right angles, the latter being 
drawn. through the poles— the geometrician can 
- seen the inhabited portion of the earth by visit- 


| it and the rest of the earth by his calculation —_ 
of the intervals. In this way he can find the dis- 


tance from the equator to the pole, which is a fourth — 


part of the earth’s largest circle; and when he has cS i. 3 ms 
this distance, he multiplies it. by four: and this is 


; em the circumference of the’ earth. Accordingly, just. en - 


as the man who measures the earth gets his principles _ 


from the astronomer and the astronomer his from 


the physicist, AO, too, the & gregtaher must in a the hae - i 


a See footnote a page 22, 
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same way first take his sont of debaskare: ae ‘the | 
man who has measured the earth as a whole, having 


confidence in him and in those in whom he, in his turn, 


| had confidence, and then. explain, in the first instance, 


our inhabited world—its size, shape, and character, _ 


and its relations to the earth as a whole; for. this is). 


the peculiar task of the geographer. T hen, secondly, 
he must discuss in a fitting manner the several parts c 
of the inhabited world, both land and sea, noting in 


passing wherein the subject. has been treated in- 

_ adequately by those of our predecessors whom we 
have believed to be the best authorities on these 
“matters. 


5B. Now let us take as hypath eats: that the earth : 
together with the sea is sphere-shaped and that the 


surface of the earth is one and the same with that 
of the high seas; for the elevations on the earth’s — 
. surface would disappear from consideration, because 
_ they are small in comparison with the great size of 
the earth and admit of being overlooked; and so we 


use “sphere-shaped ” for figures of this kind, not as 


though they were turned on a lathe, nor yet as the 
geometrician uses the sphere for demonstration, but 
as an aid to our conception of the earth—and that, — 

_ too, a rather rough conception. Now let.us conceive 

of a sphere with five zones, and let the equator be 
drawn as a circle upon that sphere, and let a second. oe 
circle be. drawn parallel thereto, bounding the. frigid 5 
- gone in the northern hemisphere, and let a third 
‘| -eircle be drawn through the poles, cutting the other = 
| two circles at right angles. Then, since the north- 


ern hemisphere . contains two-fourths of the earth, 


ee “whi ch are formed by the equator with the See 
oe that pea through the: Bile a aude a ATER IS Oe ry 
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cut off in each of the two “fourths,” The siorthiein bee 
side of the quadrilateral is half of the parallel next 


_ to the pole; the southern side is half of the equator; 
-and the two remaining sides are segments of the _ 
circle that runs through the poles, these segments — 7 


lying opposite to each other and being equal in _ 


length. Now in one of these two quadrilaterals (it o 


would seem to make no difference in which one) we | 
say that our inhabited world lies, washed on all sides 
by the sea and like an island; for, as I have already 


said above,! the evidence of our senses and of reason 
prove this. But if anyone disbelieves the evidence 
of reason, it would make no difference, from the 
point of view of the geographer, whether we make 
the inhabited world an island, or merely admit what 
. experience has taught us, namely, that it is possible 
to sail round the inhabited world on both sides, from - 
the east as well as from the west,? with the exception 
of a few intermediate stretches. And, as to these 
stretches, it makes no difference whether they are . 
pounded by sea or by uninhabited land; for the 
geographer undertakes to describe the known parts | 
of the inhabited world, but he leaves out of con- = 


sideration the unknown parts of it—just as he does 


- what is outside of it. And it will suffice tofill out and 
-_ complete the outline of what we term “the island” a 
by joining with a straight line the extreme points 
-- reached on the coasting- voyages made on. both aides feel 
- of the inhabited world. ae 
6, So let us presuppose that ao ‘land. Ties in ‘the a 
Ley aforesaid quadrilateral. We must ‘then take ag ite 


a from olthae the Pillars or ‘the eastern const of Tndia-_wore is oo oh, 
not for the few intermediate shoetphies that oa ity Caste Se ae 
Soe page ae Wee Oe a ee ce 
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: bine Téuvav TO jpeopaipio Stxa. Téwves Kaul Toes 
omoveviov Kal. roel TO Tetpdmeupoy, éoTan 
- Sndovers amovddnou éemepavetas TMTV TO Tetpd- ; 


_ WAEUpOV o emixetat TO “AtAavrixoy méNaryos* 


% © oiKoupévn Xraprdoerdys év TOUT@ vijoos, Soe 


7 baer 2 


q Heo Tod TeTpaTAEUPOV pépos. beac 
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pavepov dé TodTO eK TE yewpeTplas Kal Tob Th a 
Dous Tis TEptkexvpévns Gardens, KaluTTovons 


Ta diKxpa. TOV HT ELPOV. éxactépaden Kat cuvaryovens | 


eis poe oXhpa, kat tplrou TOU pnKous kal. 


had... TeRua, Kramer, for TOD soe Tuhparros ; - “editors Pe cas 


| > following. 
9 eAdrray, Casaubon, for tharror ; 3 | Siebenkees, Corais, 
7 following. 


ce 3 utoupoy, ’ Meineke restores, the reading before Kram er; Sa : 
-@ Miller Papprovitig, = as Pe CMO Eee, 





a ‘Btiebo had Seudmed. that the earth i is ‘gphere-shaped aaa a 


that the inhabited world is an island within a certain = 
spherical quadrilateral. Then, after. conforming the ine 
_. habited world to the limits of the quadrilateral, which 
represents only the obvious, or apparent, size and shape, he 
proceeds by argument to define more accurately both the ; 
Aas! size chee the BHAES © within: the e limite of the Anatetlateral ae 
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size the figure that is obvious to our senses, which is 
obtained by abstracting from the entire size of the 
earth our hemisphere, then from this area its half, — 
and in turn from this half the quadrilateral in which — 
we say the inhabited world lies; and it is by an an- _ 
_ alogous process that we must form our conception of | 


the shape of the island, accommodating the obvious _ oe 


shape to our hypotheses. But since the segment — 
of the northern hemisphere that lies between the 
equator and the circle drawn parallel to it next to 


the pole is a spinning-whorl? in shape, and since the 
circle that passes through the pole, by cutting the 


northern hemisphere in two, also cuts the spinning- — 
_ whorl in two and thus forms the quadrilateral, it 
will be clear that the quadrilateral in which the 
-. Atlantic Sea lies is half of a spinning-whorl’s surface ; 
and that the inhabited world is a chlamys-shaped 3 — 
_ island in this quadrilateral, since it is less in size than 
half of the quadrilateral. This latter fact is clear 
- from geometry, and also from the great extent of the 
enveloping sea which covers the extremities of the 
continents both in the east and west and contracts 
them to a tapering shape; and, in the third place, it | 
2 Approximately a truncated cone. __ | 


8 That is, mantle-shaped—a common designation ‘for the 


shape of the inhabited world in Strabo’s time. The skirt 
of the chlamys was circular; and the collar was cut ina = 
straight line, or else in a circle with a larger radius anda 
 aceurate, then according to Strabo’s description of the in- 
~habited world we must think of the ends of the chlamys 


ee (which represent the eastern and western extremities of the — 


ae inhabited world) as tapering, and so much so that a line _— ie 


” 





- Joimng the corners of the skirt passes through the middle of ~ oe fue 
—. the chlamys, (See Tarbell, Classical Philology, vol. i 
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The words in Brackets’ are inserted by Groskurd ; 


ee Kramer, C. Miller, Tardieu, approving»: 





ey Tay The large quadrilateral i in question is composed of (1) the ee 
. inhabited world, (2) a strip one half the width of the torrid  - 
gone and 180° long, and (3) ‘*the remainder.” i 
ik mainder ” consists of two small quadrilaterals, one of which 
ds east, the other west, of the inhabited world. By actual 
mutation the atrip.of the torrid zone 
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inhabited world, and ‘the rem 
ore the inhabited. world: cov 
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is more than half 
der” is still more: 
aS ¢ ess than half of the 
Sve Os HS quadrilateral i in’ ‘question. — To illustrate the argument, 
ae dravy. a ase on a empha as t follows 5 het AB be. 180° of the 








-is clear from the maximum length and breadth, Now. 

_ the length of the inhabited world is seventy thousand — 
stadia, being for the most part limited by a sea which | 
still cannot be navigated because of its vastness and 
desolation; the breadth is less than thirty thousand = 
stadia, being bounded by the regions that are un- 
inhabitable on account either of heat or cold. For — 
merely the part of the quadrilateral that is un- 
inhabitable on account of the heat—since it has.a 

_ breadth of eight thousand eight hundred stadia and 
a maximum length of one hundred and twenty six > 
thousand stadia, that is, half the length of the 

- equator—is more than half the inhabited world, and _ 

_ the remainder of the quadrilateral would be still more | 

than that? 200.8 ag te ieee 

7. In essential accord with all this are the views 

of Hipparchus. He says that, having taken as 
_ hypothesis the measurement of the earth as stated 

_by Eratosthenes, he must then abstract the inhabited 

_ world from the earth in his discussion ; for it will not 
make much difference with respect to the celestial. 

phenomena for the several inhabited. places whether | 

the measurement followed is that of Eratosthenes or _ 

that given by the later geographers. Since, then, 

- aecording to Eratosthenes, the equator measures two 

hundred and fifty two thousand stadia, the fourth _ 


equator ; let CD be 180° of the parallel through the northern 
limit. of the inhabited world; join A and C,and Band D;. 0 
and then draw an are of 180° parallel to the equator at = 
8,800 stadia north of the equator, and also two meridian- 
ares from CD to AB through the eastern and western limits, 
_-yespectively, of the inhabited world. Thus we have the = 
large quadrilateral ACDB, and, within it, foursmall quadri- 
laterals, which constitute the three divisions above-emen- = 
a Aba 8 UE ed oad eR ad ho 
Piet WOla Bee fo 
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es of it would be sixty tives thousand stadia : 3: and 

this is the distance from the equator to the pole, __ 
-aamely, fifteen sixtieths of the sixty intervals into 
which the equator is divided And the distance _ 
from the equator to the summer tropic is four 
sixtieths ; and the summer. tropic is the parallel 
drawn through Syene. Now the several distances 
are computed from the standard measures that are _ 
obvious to our senses. The summer tropic, ford eee 
instance, must. pass. through Syene, because there, 
at the time of the summer solstice, the index of the 
sun-dial does not cast a shadow at noon. And the 
meridian through Syenei isdrawn approximately along 


_ the course of the Nile from Meroé to Alexandria, and 
this distance is about ten thousand stadia ; and Syene 
must lie in the centre of that distance; so that the 

- distance from Syene to Meroé is five thousand stadia. 


_. And when you have proceeded about three thousand 
stadia ina straight line south of Meroé, the country is. 


-no longer inbabitable on account of the heat, and there- 


fore the parallel through these regions, being the 82 
same as that through the Cinnamon-producing > 
Country, must be put down as the limit and the 
beginning of our inhabited world on the South. — Sone 
Since, then, the distance from Syene to Meroé is five 
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thousand stadia, to which we have added the other — aM 


three thousand stadia, the total distance from Syene o> 
to the confines of the inhabited world would be eight Se, 
thousand stadia. But the distance from. Syene tO 
- the equator is sixteen thousand eight hundred stadia 
. (for that is what the four sixtieths amounts to,since 
. each sixtieth - is. estimated at four - thousand two Sy deat Ae 


ba to have. cheat the first to divide the earth i into ‘thr ae 


ae rae sod searing oe oe 
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"h That is is, ab Thule the variable arctic ‘cites hag the fixed : 
the summer tropic.. Hence, according to Pytheas, | 
ule would: he the complement of. that of 
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“hundred stadia), and. therefore: we should have eight | 


thousand eight hundred stadia left as the distance 


from the confines of the inhabited world to the ae 
equator, and from Alexandria twenty-one thousand  =———S—sSY 
eight hundred. Again, all agree that the route by 

sea from Alexandria to Rhodes isin a straight line > 
_ with the course of the Nile, as also the route thence _ 


along the coast of Caria and Ionia to the Ton Pea: 


Byzantium, and the Borysthenes. Taking, therefore, - 


the distances that are already known and sailed over, : 
geographers — inquire as to the regions beyond. these eo eer ass 


Borysthenes that lie in a straight course with this H pis | 
line—as tovhow far they are inhabitable,and how =———s—sd 
_ far the northern parts of the inhabited world have — 


their boundaries. Now the Roxolanians, the most. 


remote of the known Scythians, live beyond the | 
 Borysthenes, though they are farther south than the | | 
-most remote peoples of whom we have knowledge | 


north of Britain; and the regions beyond the Roxo- 


 Janians become at once uninhabitable because of the 
cold; and farther south thanthe Roxolanians are the 
Sarmatians who dwell beyond Lake Maeotis, and _ 


also the Scythians as far as the Eastern Scythians. — 


8. Now Pytheas of Massilia tells us that Thule, — 
_. the mest northerly of the Britannic Islands, is far- 
thest north, and that there the circle of the summer 
tropic is the same as the arctic circle. 1 But from the — enn, | 
~ other writers I learn nothing onthe subject—neither 
 thatthere exists a certainisland bythenameofThule, 
nor whether the northern regions are inhabitable up | 
: _ to the point: where the summer tropic becomes ‘the ee 


— Jatter at 24° ( 
a Thule at 86". | 


2 ths: terrestrial tre ti “Assuming: that Pytheas ‘plated the eo See: “| 
i 





Eretosthenes : and Biehehs he Bin & ee 
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ave then, in view of the distance from Massilia to Britain,} 


. - namely, that from the Galatic Gulf, is five tho 
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arctic cirote.: But in my opinion ‘the Segoe limit of 4 
the inhabited world is much farther to the south than 
where the summer tropie becomes the arctic circle. 
For modern scientific writers are not able to speak of 

any country north of Ierne, which lies to the north — 

of Britain and near thereto, and is the home ofmen 
who are complete savages and lead a miserable exist- 

ence because of the cold; and therefore, in my = 

opinion, the northern limit of our inhabited world =? 
is to be placed there. But if the parallel through — 2 

- Byzantium passes approximately through Massilia,as 

-Hipparchus says on the testimony of Pytheas (Hip- 

_ parchus says, namely, that in Byzantium the relation = 
_of the index to the shadow is the same as that which _ 

Pytheas gave for Massilia), and if the parallel through 

-. the mouth of the Borysthenes is about three thou-  _ 
sand. eight hundred stadia distant from that: parallel, _ 


_. the circle drawn through the mouth of the Borys- 
~thenes would fall somewhere in Britain. But - 

- Pytheas, who misleads people everywhere else, is, ] 
think, wholly in error here too; for it has been 
° admitted by many writers that all the line drawn 

from the Pillars to the regions of the Strait of Sicily ae 
and of Athens, and of Rhodes, lies on the same 
a parallel ; and it is admitted that the part of that line ae 
from the Pillars to the strait runs approximately 
ne through the middle of the sea, And further, sailors 
say that the longest passage from. ere to. oe. oe 
SANG oe pe es 
stadia, and that this is also the greatest width of the 
eo Mediterranean. sie) and therefore the distance from MO ae 








oe t That i is, 3 3,100 stadia, 
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the line i in question. to the head: of the “galt would 

be two thousand five hundred stadia and less than 
that to Massilia; for Massilia is farther south than 
the head of the ‘gulf, But the distance from Rhodes 


to. Byzantium is about four thousand nine himdred 
stadia, and therefore the parallel through Byzantium 


would be much farther north than that through 
- Massilia. And the distance from Massilia to Britain 
may possibly correspond to that from Byzantium to 


the mouth of the Borysthenes; but the distance that == ss 
should be set down for the stretch from Britain $60 eg 
 Jerne is no longer a known quantity, norisitknown 

- whether there are still inhabitable regions farther 

on, nor need we concern ourselves about the question 
if we give heed to what has been said above. For, . 


so far as science is concerned, it is sufficient to _ 
assume that, just as it was appropriate in the case 
of the southern regions to fix a limit of the habit- 


able world by proceeding three thousand stadia 


~ south of Meroé not indeed as though this were 


proximates accuracy), so in this case too we. must 7 


reckon not more than three thousand stadia north of 





_ Britain, or only a little more, say, four thousand 
stadia. And for governmental purposes there would _ 


be no advantage in knowing such countries and their 
inhabitants, and particularly if the people live CHES 
islands which are of such a nature that they can 
neither injure nor benefit us in any way because of 
their isolation. For although they could have held 
even Britain, the Romans. scorned, to do so, because 


they saw that there was nothing at all to fear from ene 


os the Britons foe they are not CORE enongh ¢ to idan ee 
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8 inhabited world is sixteen thousand six hundred | 


_ stadia from south to north. Its length, however, is 
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over and attack Us), and that” no ‘corresponding ce 
advantage was to be gained by. taking and holding 
their country. For it seems that at present more 
revenue is derived from the duty on their commerce 
than the tribute could bring in, if we deduct the 
| expense involved in the maintenance of an army ~ 
_ for the purpose of guarding the island and collecting bees) 
the tribute; and the unprofitableness of an occupa-. 
tion would be still. greater in the case of the other. 
islands about Britain, = oo 
9. Now if to the distanas front Rhodes’ to the i es 
mouth of the Borysthenes we add the distance Of ee, 
- four thousand stadia from the mouth of the Borys- ces 
-thenes to the northern regions, the sum total amounts 
to twelve thousand seven hundred. stadia, but the 
distance from Rhodes to the southern limit of the 


stadia, and therefore the total breadth of the in- 
- habited world would. be less than: thirty thousand 


estimated at about seventy thousand stadia; and 

- this is, from west to east, the distance from the capes 
of Iberia to the capes of India, measured partly by 

land journeys and partly by sea voyages. And that = 
this. length falls within the quadrilateral mentioned 

above is clear from the relation of the parallelsto the 
equator; hence the length of the inhabited worldis 
~ more than double its breadth. Its shape is described 
as about like that of a chlamys; for when we visit 
- the several regions of the inhabited world, we dis- Dee 
cover a considerable contraction in its. width ab og hee 
eee extremities, | and pen: at its” eee ee ey 
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surface of at least seven feet? For it will make 
_. only a slight difference if we draw straight lines to 
mers represent. the circles, that is, the parallels and 
meridians, by means of which we clearly indicate 


- and their corresponding straight lines. Although — : 
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area in which we say ‘the inhabited world i is situated _ 

_ and the man who would most closely approximate afc. 
the truth by constructed figures must needs make 
for the earth a globe like that of Crates, and lay off 
on it the quadrilateral, and within the quadrilateral mae 
put down the map of the inhabited world. Butsince 

there is need of a large globe, so that the section in _ 
question (being a small fraction of the globe) maybe _ 
large enough to receive distinctly the appropriate = 
parts of the inhabited world and to present the 
proper appearance to observers, it is better for him 

to construct-a globe of adequate size, if he candoso; 
and let it be no less than ten feet in diameter. But __ 
if he cannot construct a globe of adequate size or not 

‘much smaller, he should sketch his map on a plane 


the “ climata,” the winds and the other differences, 

and also the positions of the parts of the earth with 
reference both to each other and to the heavenly 
‘bodies—drawing parallel lines for the parallels and = 
‘perpendicular lines for the circles perpendicular to 
the parallels, for our imagination can easily transfer 
to the globular and spherical surface the figure ae ae 

s magnitude seen by the eye onaplane surface, And 
_. the same applies also, we say, to the oblique circles. | 


a the several meridians drawn through. the pole all 
a converge qn the sphere toward one ee eS on, our oe ae 

“© That is, ‘the quadrilateral. Sn, Pa tepag ig Ma Feb ae ha hed 
2 In length apparently 5. thus ‘the peas would s suit 70, 00 Eee 
. a sacha the; the of bs inhabited eke a Sere cre ee 
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év 7 imintdy ye ob Ssolces mivare ras nidelas 
pK pa.” cuvvevovcas Touety povoy Tas peonpBpe- 
vas. ovde yap mohraxod TOUT ‘dvayxaioy, ove 
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Tuppyvias, érri pean Bplay dé ard TOU Eigelvov a 


. BEX y TOD THS AlOtorrias Spwv: ovdé Tov GAX@v — 
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To, of O€ Trept TavavTia TOY éomepion vaTépnoay 
o opotes oe exer Kal mepl TOV Tpos voTov Kab Tas 


dipKTOUS. TO pevTOL TT NéOv Kaxelvor Kal 7 twels dxop ee 
| maparaPovres ouvriBepev Kab TO 8 oN Rba Kab 7} a 
. péyeDos Kal THY adhyy prot, o oT0La Kal OTdcn, TOY 
- abrov 7 poTrov év7rep uh Sidvora é ex tévalcOnrav cuy- 
uae | TlOnos* Ta vonTa: TX pee yep Kal xpoav nal peryeBos ie 
 eAdov- kab oouny Kal agi Kab “‘Xupoy eraryyén : 
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‘ plane-surface chart. it will. not be : a “matter of im- 
portance merely to make the straight meridian lines 
converge slightly +; for there is no necessity for this _ 
in many cases, nor are the converging straight lines, — 
when the lines of the sphere are transferred to the — 


plane chart and drawn as straight lines, as easily : 


understood as are the curved lines on the sphere. 


11. And so in what I have to say hereafter I shall 
assume that our drawing has been made on a plane 


chart. Now I shall tell what part of the land and sea — 


I have myself. visited and concerning what part I _ 7 
have ttusted to accounts given by others by wordof 
mouth or in writing. I have travelled westward =~ 


from Armenia as far as the regions of Tyrrhenia? 
opposite Sardinia, and southward from the Euxine 
‘Sea as far as the frontiers of Ethiopia. And you~ 


could not find another person among the writers on 
yan geography who has travelled over much more of the 





distances just mentioned than I; indeed, those who | 
have travelled more than I in the western regions 
have not covered as much ground in the east, and 


- those who have travelled more in the easterncountries 
are behind me in the western; and the same holds 
true in regard to. the regions’ ‘towards. the south and 
~ north. However, the greater part of our material = 
both they and I receive by hearsay and then form _ 
our ideas of shape and size and also other character- 6 i... 
_ istics, qualitative and quantitative, precisely as the = 
mind forms its ideas from sense impressions—for. on ss 
-genses report. the shape, colour, and size of an apple, 


and also its smell, feel, and flavour; and from all this 
ies the mind forms the coneept of apple. So, too, even. Ce 


ade That i is, in view ‘of the fact that no > attempt i is | made, 6 = oe 


; | indicate. carvatate, 5 3. SPany: ee 
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- peydrov axnudroov Te pen: pev ataOnats o bpd, | TO 
8 bhov éx TOV opadévray 4 Sidvowa ouvtiOnow. 
obra 8é Kal ot giropadels dySpes, & demep acOn- 


| Thptots moarevoavTes Tots iSodow Kal mravnBeiow aan 
ods eruxye ToTOUs, GNKOL KAT’ aya Been Tis vis, 7 


= ouvTibéacw els éy Sidypapma THY a 5dms otKou- 
— pévns brpiv.  érret Kat ob orpararyob wavTa pev 


avbrol T pat TOUcL, ov mavraxod bé TapELotv, aa = 


- mdeiora KOTOR ODT or é érépav, aryryénous TLorevoy- 
res kal mpos THY axomy Svaméumovres oiKebws TA 


TpooTay Lara. 6 8 ‘abiéy povous eldévas Tous. 
iddvras dvacpet To Tis aKons keperiipuov, iris mpos a 


emtaT 7 NV opbarpod Ton epelr ToD, éori. 


12. Mducra & of viv dpevov eyouv av Th : 
| Neyeuy mept TOV KaTa Bperravods Kab Peppavods 


kal rods mepl Tov “Iotpov tovs te évtos Kal rods 


-éxros, Téras te Kab Tupeyéras xat Bacrdpvas, - 
@rt 8€ Tovs wept tov Kavxacov, olov "ANBavors a 
Kal "IBnpas. dariyyedtas 8 juiv kab tro Tov 
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in 1 the: case of large figured, while the « senses perceive 2 
only the parts, the mind forms a concept of the whole. 


from what the senses have perceived. And men 


who are eager to learn proceed in just that. way: 
they trust as organs of sense those who have seen or 


wandered over. any region, no matter what, some in _ 


this and some in that part of the earth, ‘arid they ; 


form in one diagram their mental image of the : 


whole inhabited world. Why, generals, too, though 
they do everything themselves, are not present 


everywhere, but they carry out successfully most of ee 
their measures through others, trusting the reports ee 


_of messengers and sending their orders around in _ 


conformity with the reports they hear. And he who i 


claims that only those have knowledge who have ‘ 
actually seen abolishes the criterion of the sense of 


hearing, though this sense is much more jmaportant : a 


than sight for the purposes of science. i 
12. In particular the writers of the present time 


ean give a better account! of the Britons, the 
Germans, the peoples both north and south of the  _ 
Ister, the Getans, the Tyregetans, the Bastarnians, bee ae 
and, furthermore, the peoples in the regions of the 
~ Caucasus, such as the Albanians and the Iberians? == 
Information has been given us also concerning = 
 Hyrcania and Bactriana by the writers of Parthian > 
_ histories (Apollodorus of Artemita and his school), 
in which they marked off those countries more = 
- definitely than many other writers, Again, since thes =. 
_- Romans have recently invaded Arabia Felix withan => 





army, of which Aelius Gallus, my friend and com- ane 
eran “pane, was the commander, and since the merchants aie 
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of ‘Alexindeia are already aailing’ with. Beata: by. way 
of the Nile and of the Arabian Gulf as far as India, 
these regions also have become far better known to 


us of to-day. than to our predecessors. At any rate, — 


when Gallus was prefect of Egypt, I accompanied 


him and ascended the Nile as far as Syene and the a | a 
frontiers of Ethiopia, and I learned that as many as 


one hundred and twenty vessels were sailing from | | 
Myos Hormos to India, whereas formerly, under the _ 
Ptolemies, only a very few ventured to undertake 


the voyage and to carry. on traffic in Indian ae oe 


merchandise. . 
18. Now my first and most tinpirtanit concern, poth 
_ for the purposes of science and for the needs of the — 

state, is this—to try to give, in the simplest possible _ 
_ way, the shape and size of that part of the earth _ 
_ which falls within our map, indicating at the same. 


_ time what the nature of that. part is and what portion 





: habited world. 





itis of the whole earth; for this is the task proper 
- of the geographer. But to give an accurate account 
of the whole earth and of the whole “ spinning- 


whorl”! of the zone of which I was speaking is the a 


function of another science—for instance, take the 


. question whether the “spinning-whorl ” is inhabited oe 
-inits other fourth also. And, indeed, if it is inhabited, ue 


itis not inhabited by men such as exist i in our fourth, a 


and we should have to regard it as another inhabited eee 
 world—which is a plausible theory. “It is: mine, — Ponae 
however, to. describe what, is in this: our own in- 
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the Nile, a Vine that begins at thé parallel that runs 
through the Cinnamon-producing Country and the 
island of the fugitive Egyptians,! and ends at the 
parallel. through Ierne ; its length is represented by 


that line drawn perpendicular thereto which runs 
from the west through the Pillars and the Strait of 
Sicily to Rhodes and the Gulf of Issus, passesalong 
the Taurus Range, which girdles Asia, and ends at _ 


. the Eastern Sea between India and the country of 2: 


those Scythians who live beyond Bactriana. Ac- 


-. eordingly, we must conceive of a parallelogram in Ss 


which the chlamys-shaped figure is inscribed in such a | : 
a way that the greatest length of the chlamys 


~ eoincides with, and is equal to, the greatest length 
of the parallelogram, and likewise its greatest breadth — 


-' and the breadth of the parallelogram. Now this 
| ehlamys-shaped figure is the inhabited world; and, 
as I said, its breadth is fixed by the parallelogram’s S 

outermost lines, which separate its inhabited and its 


a uninhabited territory in both directions? And these 


sides were: in the north, the parallel throughlermne; __ | 
in the torrid region, the parallel through the Cinna- 


‘mon-producing Country; hence these lines, if pro-— 


duced both east and west as far as those parts of the on 
_ inhabited world that rise opposite to? them, will 
form a parallelogram with the meridian-lines that 


unite them at their extremities. Now, that the ig 
~ inhabited world is situated in this parallelogram ig 


: clear from the fact that neither its greatest breadth _ 





7 nor. ‘its greatest length falls outside aes and le 


: oT Meroe “Bee. Strabo. 16. 4 8. and: cA 1.2 | Rorooton 
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that its ee is like a chlamys is apparent ‘rots the | 
_ fact that the extremities of its length, being washed 
away by the sea, taper off on both sides! and thus _ 
diminish its width there; and this is apparent from | 
the reports of those who have sailed around the — 
eastern and western parts in both directions.? For 


these navigators - declare that the island called — . 


Taprobane is considerably south of India, inhabited 


nevertheless, and that it “rises ‘opposite. to” the byt 


Island of the Egyptians and the Cinnamon-bearing . 


Country ; ; and that, indeed, the temperature of the 
atmosphere is much the same as that of these latter 


| places; and the regions about the outlet of the ae <i 


Hyrcanian Sea are farther north than outermost - SS 


Scythia beyond India, and the regions about Ierne | 
are farther north still. A similar report is also 


made concerning the country outside the Pillars, 


: namely, the promontory of Iberia which they call | 


et the Sacred Cape is the most westerly point of the 





- inhabited world ; and this cape lies approximately on 
the line that passes through Gades, the Pillars, the 
Strait of Sicily, and Rhodes. At all these points, 


_ they say, the. shadows cast by the sun-dial agree, and a | a 
the pind: that blow in either ‘direction come from 


 the’same direction,? and the lengths of the longest | 


- days and nights are the same ; for the longest day = Oe _ 
and the longest night have fourteen and avhalf 


“4 -equinoctial hours. Again, the constellation of the => 


- Cabeiri is sometimes seen along the coast near Gades. oe 


And Poseidonius says that from a tall house in. 





ae 7 about four hundred stadia distant from there 2 regions oo 






af ‘See note on Chlamys, 86 (preceding). 
2 That j is, north and south. : 
“8. , Birabo is petetring x to the > periodic winds, 
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The Tlupyyns axpov Tov TEAEVTOVTOD eis Top 


- @KEAVOD. - Touro 86 Ta é éome pio. THs Boerravunfs | op 
: - aytixewrat ‘T pos Gpxrov, oporws dé. kal ais : 
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) he saw a star which he odged to be Gattopina itself, so 
judging from the fact that those who had proceeded — 
but ashort distance south of Iberia were inagreement 
that they saw Canopus, and also from scientific — 
observations made at Cnidus; for, ‘says he, the 


observatory. of Eudoxus at Caidiy is not. much a 


higher than the dwelling-houses, and from there, 
it is said, Eudoxus saw the star Canopus; and, 

adds Poseidonius, Cnidus lies on the parallel of 
Rhodes, on which lie both Gades _ the coastline a 
thereabouts. : 


15. Now as you sail to the regions of the fouth: : ? 
you come to Libya; of this country the westernmost 
coast extends only slightly beyond Gades; then this — 


coast, forming a narrow promontory, recedes towards 


oe the southeast and gradually broadens out to the ae 
. point where it reaches the land of the Western 
_+ Ethiopians. They are the most remote people south 


of the territory of Carthage, and they reach the 
parallel that runs through the Cinnamon-producing © 
Country. But if you sail in the opposite direction 


from the Sacred Cape until you come to the people 
- ealled Artabrians, your voyage is northward, and you 
have Lusitania on your right hand. Then all the 
rest of your voyage is eastward, thus making 3: Sane Pe 
- obtuse angle to your former course, until you. Peach. es 
the headlands of. the ‘Pyrenees’ that abut on the 
ocean. The westerly parts of Britain lie opposite _ 


S | these headlands towards the. north; and. in like | 






- manner the islands called. Cassiterides2 ‘situated in. co - : 
the open sea approximately in the latitude of Britain, = 


2 he opposite to, and north of, the Artabrians. There. ey 








| fore it is clear how greatly the east and west ends of oo ot 





2 “Tin Islands "5 now Selly os 
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: TavTas, ai pev erjpOnoav 70m, Neyo: 83 Tas peoas | 
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_-and by them to divide the land and the sea with 


measurements, both those of the length and those of 


: and: likewise in the south and in the north. “But 
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the itihabited: world have ‘been: narrowed down by ‘. 
the surrounding sea. te 
16. Such being the general shape of the inhabited 
world, it is clearly helpful to assume two straight —_- 
lines that intersect each other at right angles, one of 
which will run through the entire. greatest length 
and the other through the entire greatest breadth of 
| the inhabited world ; and the first line will be one of 
the parallels, and the second line one of the meri- 
 dians; then it will be helpful: to conceive of lines _ 
‘parallel to these two lines on either side of them 


which we happen to be conversant. For thereby the oo" 
shape of the inhabited world will prove more clearly 

to be such as I have described it, being judged by 

_ the extent of the lines, which lines are of different 


_ the breadth ; and thereby too the “climata” will be 
better represented, both in the east and in the west, | 


since these straight lines must be drawn through 
_ known places, two of them have already been so 
drawn, I mean the two central lines mentioned above; 
_ the one representing the length and the other the _ 
breadth; and the other lines will be easily found by = 
the help of these two. For by using these lines as 
~ “elements,” } so to speak, we can correlate the regions eee 
that are parallel, and the other positions, both geo-. 
- graphical and astronomical, of inhabited places. - 
fo EU Teds the sea more. than anything | else ‘that 
"defines the ‘contours of he: Jand and pres, ‘it its oe 





oo . Or, 2 as we would: say, “axes of co- ordinates.” (Strabo a a8 : 
has in mind something sumilar to our  aystent, = “co-ordinates eae 
: in snalytical Bromeprys) & aes tpl re 
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| shape, by fooning gulfs: aces seas, straits, ‘na like- : 


wise isthmuses, peninsulas, and promontories; but 


both the rivers and the mountains assist the seas 


herein. It is through such natural features that we 
gain a clear conception of continents, nations, favour- 
able positions of cities, and all the other diversified _ 


details with which our geographical map is filled. 


And among these details are the multitude of islands _ 
scattered both in the open seas and along the whole 


seaboard. And since different places exhibit differ- 
ent good and bad attributes, as also the advantages - - 

and inconveniences that result therefrom, some due 

to nature and others resulting from human design, 

the geographer should mention those that are due to 

_ nature; for they are permanent, whereas the adven- > 
 titious attributes undergo changes. And also of the 
latter attributes he should indicate such as. can 
persist for a long time, or else such as can not persist. 

- for long and yet somehow possess a certain distine- 
_ tion and fame, which, by enduring to later times, = 
make a work of man, even when it no longer exists; 
a kind of natural attribute of a place; hence itis. 
clear that these latter attributes must also. be men- _ 
tioned. Indeed, it is possible to say concerning — eas at 
_ many cities what Demosthenes said! of Olynthusand 
the cities round about it,? which have so completely 
- disappeared, he says, that a visitor could not knows i 
even whether they had ever been founded, But 

~ nevertheless men like to visit these places aswellas 
is others, because they are eager to see at least the traces AE 
of deeds so widely famed, Just as they like to visit the - A too 
= ‘tombs of illustrious men. 3 a ae, I have meter? Se 













1 Philippics 3.117. e 
a ee Apa and hy. sw other cities 
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: pen wal TENEUTOO els S00 KOoMrous _medaryious, 
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- its beginning in the west at the strait at the Pillars. 





coe Pillars, whereas the others are not sO narrow. - The . 
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customs a constitutions that - no ioieee exist, or aa 
the reason that utility urges me in their case just as _ 

it does in the case of deeds of action; that is, either 

to incite emulation or else avoidance Se this or that. 
18. I now resume my first sketch of the inhabited 
world and say that our inhabited world, being girt ee 
by the sea, admits into itself from the exterior sea 

_ along the ocean many gulfs, of which four are very | 
large. Of these four gulfs the northern | one. ig. 62 
ealled the Caspian Sea (though some call it the =| 
Hyreanian Sea); the Persian Gulf and the Arabian gees 

_ Gulf pour inland from the Southern Sea,the one — 
about opposite the Caspian Sea and the other about 
opposite the Pontus; and the fourth, which far 

7 exceeds. the others in size, is formed by the sea 
which is called the Interior Sea, or Our Sea; it takes 


of Heracles, and extends lengthwise towards the ee 
regions of the east, but with varying breadth, and = ss 
finally divides itself and ends in two sea-like gults, ae 
the one on the left hand, which we call the Euxine __ 
Pontus, and the other consisting of the Egyptian, 
the Pamphylian, and the Issican Seas. All these o08 
aforesaid gulfs have narrow inlets from the Exterior ts 
Sea, particularly the Arabian Gulf and that at theo 


 Jand- that. surrounds these gulfs is divided into three eae 
_ parts, as I have said.. Now Europe has the most 
. irregular shape ‘of all. three 5 Libya has. the ‘most ee 
: Teealae ehepe | » while Asia. occupies a sort of middle 
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moNurelat Kad TEX OL Kal TaAAa, doa eis $pdvnow : , 
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position between the other tyro in this ee Ana 


the cause of their irregularity or their lack of it a 
lies in the coastline of the Interior Sea, whereas the 
coastline of the Exterior Sea, with the exception of 


that of the aforesaid gulfs, is regular and, as [ have 
said, like a chlamys; ‘but I must leave out of view 


the other slight irregularities, for a little thing is _ 
nothing | when we are dealing with great things. 
And further, since in the study of geography we 
inquire not. merely into the shapes and dimensionsof 
countries, but also, as I have said, into their positions > 
with reference to each other, herein, too, the coast- 

line of the Interior Sea offers for our consideration 
more varied detail than that of the Exterior Sea. 


And far greater in extent here than there is the 


_. known portion, and the temperate portion, and the 
- portion inhabited by vwell-governed cities and 
 nations.. Again, we wish to know about those parts 
"of the world where tradition places more deeds of 
action, political constitutions, arts, and everything oe 
else that contributes to practical wisdom; and our | 


needs draw us to those places with which commercial - 


-and social intercourse is attainable; and these are 
the places. that are under ‘government, or rather 
under good government. Now, as I have said, our 
Interior Sea has a great advantage in all. these Pte Aas 
“respects 3. and. 80. ‘with. it Dp must begin han Bee es : 
i. _Seription. ide ob : 


LWw0H. have: alcady, ‘dared that the stralt ak the ae 


| Pillars forms the beginning to this gulf; and the 
narrowest part of the strait is said to be about 
seventy stadia; but after you. sail through the 
narrows, which are one hundred. and. twenty stadias oso) 
rae —— the coasts: take a & divergent course a bet 


NOL. Ie ee ae 
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and it is said to be twelve thousand stadia in length. 


ae est breadth is as much as five thousand stadia, the 
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once, ‘though the: one on the left diveeata' more ; “and Y 
_ then the gulf assumes the aspect of a great sea. oak ae 

is bounded on the right side by the coastline of = 
_ Libya as far as Carthage, and on the other. side, ooo, 
first, by Iberia and also by Celtica in the regions of = 
_Narbo and Maassilia, and next by Liguria, and finally — 
by Italy as far as the Strait of Sicily. The eastern. a 
side of this sea is formed by Sicily and the straits ee ae 
on either side of Sicily; the one between Italy mad foe eee 
‘Sicily is seven stadia in width and the one between 2 
Sicily and Carthage is fifteen hundred stadia. But 
_ the line from the Pillars to the seven-stadia strait is as 
_-a part of the line to Rhodes and the Taurus Range; 
_ it cuts the aforesaid sea approximately in the middle; 


> This, then, is the length of the sea, while its great- 


distance from the Galatic Gulf between Massilia and > 
Narbo to the opposite coast of Libya. The entire — mee Be 
- portion of this sea along the coast of Libya they call 
the Libyan Sea, and the portion that lies along the = 
opposite coast they call, in order, the Iberian Sea, 
the Ligurian. Sea, the Sardinian. Sea, and finally, to. 5: 
Sicily, the ‘Tyrrhenian Sea. There are numerous o 
‘islands along the coast of the ‘Tyrthenian Sea as far 





. as ‘Liguria, and largest of all are: ‘Sardinia - and ae 









Ce Corsica, except, Sicily ; ; but Sicily is. ‘the. largest | aud ae “ 
. best of al: ane. islands: in our pe of fhe. world. ee 








oe ee 
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20. Mera 88 rHv ZeKeMay Kab Toos bxardpoben oe 
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Ldprewy Kar Ths Kupnvatas Kal avtal at Ziprevs ose 
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| AtBuKov, TENEUTE & els To Alydbarriov Teas, 
TOV O€ Zupreay he pev éNaTTOY éorly boov. XOMov ot 


Kat éEaxociov oradioy THY “TéepipeTpov" Tpo- 


— Kewvras O ep exaTepa, TOU OTOMATOS pico. Miviyk 
Te Kal Képxiva: THs Oe peyddns Lupreads gnow | 


ce *Eparoobevns TOV KbKNoOV elvat TEVTAKLTXthion, — 
TO 6é Bados Xodtov oxTaKod tov ag “Eorrepisov 


els Ad’ropara cal TO THs Kupyvaias MeGopiov es 


: TOS Tip adANY THY Tar y AtBonv: addow 6é. Top co 
 mepitouy retpaxiaxidov oradioy elroy, TO Oe. 
Bados XMov TevTaKkooloy, dcov Kal TO mratos 


tod oTOMATOS. to 86 SuxedeKov médaryos: ™po Ths - 


_ Sueedas. éoTk. Kal Tis ‘Iranias ¢ ert TO ee me ; 





| a Z 1 TavSarepta, Meineke, for Tavéapie. a eae oe! ee 
2 of Te Tupvhora, Du Theil, Kramer, for A Te Pow pe 
* obd? my beads for obBé 3 “Meineke following, | is 
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_ Far behind these i in size are  Pandatere. and’ Pontia: ‘ 
_ which lie in the open sea, and, lying near the land, 
Aethalia, Planasia, 'Pithecussa, ‘Prochyta, Capreae, | 
Leucosia, and others like them. | But on the other | 







_ side of the Ligurian Sea the islands off the rest of © : 


the coast up to the Pillars are not numerous, among. 
_ which are the Gymnesiae and Ebysus; and those off 
the coasts of Libya and Sicily are not numerous, 
either, among which are Cossura, Aegimurus, and 
the Liparian Islands, which some > call the Islands of . 
‘Aeolus. : : e 


20. Beyond Sicily and the't serait on both sides of 7 








_ it other seas join with the former sea. The first is = 


_ the sea in front of the Syrtes and Cyrenaea and the — 
two Syrtes themselves, and the second is the sea 
formerly called the Ausonian Sea, but now. the 


| : Sicilian Sea, which is confluent with | and a continu- 
ation of the first sea. Now the sea in front of the 








ie Syrtes and Cyrenaea is called the Libyan Sea, and it | 










_ ends at the Egyptian Sea. Of the Syrtes, the lesser _ so 


is about one thousand six hundred stadia in circum- : 
; ference ; and the islands Meninx and Cercina lie at — 
either side of its mouth. As for the Greater Syrtes, - 






_Eratosthenes says that its circuit is five thousand — S 


stadia, and its breadth eighteen hundred stadia, 






reckoning from the Hesperides to Automala and to a : oe : 
the common boundary | between Cyrenaea and the 
 rest.of Libya in that region; but others have esti- 


mated its circuit at four. thousand stadia, and its 






breadth at. fifteen hundred. stadia, as much as the ~ es 
breadth of its mouth is. The Sicilian Sea lies in 
: font of, Sty and fay toward. the | Tegtond of aS eee 
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; pépos wore re Too “ara mépou Tis i ‘Pintons ce 
HEXpL Aoxpav,_ Kal ths Meoonvias péeype Bu. 


nara teh cat Tlaydvov. abgerat S érl pev rd 
apes &w pépos péxpe tov dxpav THs Kprjrys, eat 
Thy Tlekorovuncov be mepixrocer THY TheloTHY, ne 


ka mrnpot TOV Kopw6taxov Kaovpevov KOMTOy. | 


pds dpKktous dé écrit Te axpay ‘larvyiay kal ro 
oropa, TOU "Loviou KOMTrou, Kal TH "Hrrelpov una. 


voTla pepn péexpe rod “Ap Bpaxixod KoNTou Ka) 
THY. cuvexods mapahias THS ToLovans To Kopw- 


ae andy kOMTOv T pos THY Tlehorravunoov. 68 ‘Tovtos 


KOMTOS Bépos éor) Tov pov “ASdpiou eyopevou 


TOUTOU. be THY ae ri bebe Teupay Un ‘Trvpls 


Tolel, THY Cy evovupoy » Irahia HEX pt TOU ) puyxov 
| ToD KAT a “AKuAniay. éort dé ™ pos. apKTOV Gua cat 


mpos THY éomépay avéxov oTrevos Kat Haxpés, 
. pijcos pev Ocov eEatioxidtov oradion, TAATOS Be es 
: TO péytotov SiaKociov ént Tois Adios. vhoor dé 
elo évraivba ouxval pep at ™po THs ‘Trrupibos, ne 
ai Te ‘Arpupribes | Kal Kupseruc «al ArBupvides- faQe 


Sr oy ‘loca Kat Tparyodptov Kal 1 Meéawva Kop- ‘ 
Rupa kai Pdpos: apo THs ‘Irantas dé ai Aw- 
| pApdevots ToD Zicedtxod 8 Td écrd Kprrny amo 


Taxvvov TETPAKLCXIM@Y rar TevTaKoriay OTA 


Siwy pact: toaodTov be kal TO ert Tatvapoy Tis 





ae Aaxoviucts: To be aro axpas ‘Tamrvytas. én beroy 
a pouyov ‘Too KopwOvaxod kOMTrOU Top pep ‘Tpio-— a8 
Kidiov éorly eharroy, TO 8 ard ‘Taruyias: els Ba 


ory: AuBinv AEOV TOV Tetpaxioxiay éoti. 


:  vijeoe & eialy evradba 4 re Kopxupa. Kab SvBora Bs 
= ne as ¢ Hereiperstos, « ea, Hebets ape: Tob at Ropa 











_ Aquileia. It reaches up towards the north-west in a 
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east, and, besides, in front. of “the isteait: that Tes: 
_ between them—in front of the territory of Rhegium be 
as far as Locri, and of the territory of Messina as 
far as Syracuse and Pachynum. Toward the regions 
of the east it stretches on to the headlands of | — 
Crete, and its waters also wash round most of the 
_ Peloponnesus and fill what is called the Gulf of Rha 
Corinth. On the north it stretches to the Japygian re 
Cape and the mouth of the Ionian Gulf and to the 
southern parts of Epirus as far as the Ambracian ae. 
Gulf and the coast that adjoins it and, with the 
Peloponnesus, forms the Corinthian Gulf. But the 
Ionian Gulf is part of what is now called. the 
Adriatic Sea. The right side of this sea is formed 
_. by Illyria, and the left by Italy up to its head at 


narrow and long course ; and its length is about six 
thousand stadia, while its greatest breadth is twelve 
i. hundred stadia. There are numerous islands in this 
sea: off the Illyrian coast the Apsyrtides, and Cyric- — ee 
- tica, and the Liburnides, and also Issa, Tragurium, =” 
“Black Coreyra, and Pharos; and off the Italian — 
coast the Diomedeae. The stretch of the Sicilian 
Sea from Pachynum to Crete, they say, measures: “apsen hes 
"four thousand five hundred stadia, and just as much 
the stretch to Taenarum in Laconia ; and the stretch 
~ from the Tapygian Cape to the head of the Gulfof 
: Corinth | is less than three. thousand stadia, while Cre 
that from Iapygia | to. Libya is more than four 
oe thousand. The islands of this sea are: Coreyra ane 

- ane the e Bybots of the coast at t Epiri and next to 








so ga ate Te Rueaddegs meee 
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| OtaKod xédrrov Kegparrqvla wea Bara Kat 4a. . 
kuvOos Kal ’Eyiwddes. : 
21. TS be ZLKEMED Tuvan Tel TO Koved 
wédaryos Kal TO Sapovicdy Kat TO Muprdov, 6 
peTaky Ths. Kpyrns é éorl Kar TH “Apyetas kal THs 
‘ATTIRAS, TATOS éxov TO _BeyeaTov: TO GTO THS 
‘Artis doov Xerteov KaL Siaxootoy oradiov, — 
pnKos ear Tov } SumtNaovov. ey TOUT® dé vijoL | 
KvOnpa te Kal _Kadavpta Kat at mept Abjwas Kab 
Larapiva, kal Tov Kuehddov TUDES. 86 


_ TUvEXES TO Aiyatov éativ Hon ou TO Maan eee 
KONTO Kat 7@ ‘EdAna morte, kat To Tedptovy Kab 


| Kaprd@iov HEX pe THs: “Podou: Kad Kpyrns Kal 
Kaprdfov' Kal TOV TP@TaY pwEepav TAS *Acias: 


ev @ ai is Kueddédes * vijo ot eiol Kal at Sop. ine 
~ dbes Kab al Tpoxelwevar TAS Kapias cab lavias  _ 
ral Aiortdos EX pe THS Tpaddos, eye dé KG 
Kal Zdywov Kab Xiov. al AéoBov_ kal TéveSov: 
OS 8 abras at T poKelpevar Ths “EXAdéos. expe ar 


THS Maxedovias Kab THS opopov Opens EtBod 
Te Kal 2xpos Kat Tlemadpnfos Kab Afjpvos: Kab 
@dcos rat “Tu Spos Kal. Zapnolpaxn Kal a&dae- 


e Trelous, ep ov év trois cal ceaora Sn@copev. : 
are 88 76 fijKos THs Dadarrns TAUTNS mepl TeTpa- 
Rua yeAbous oy) prxpp TNELOUS, TO dé WAATOS Tepl 

— StaxiMous. meptexeTat 6 be bird TOY Ney Oevreov a 


pepo tis “Actas kak THs dimro Zovviov pexpe ea 


| eppatou Kddrov Tpds apxTov éxovans Tov TOY 
os KaprdQov, Tzschucke, for Kémpov 5 Groskurd, Forbiger, we 
a following. ieee, oe 
Co he MSS. have: ‘hepa. nas r "Actas af Te Rueadtes, noe 
| ~ Pletho. deletes the e hetore "Aolas, and inserts. &y p bafore 8 
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them, off the Gulf of Corinth, Cephallenia, Tehace, . 
Zacynthus, and the Echinades. — fs 
21. Adjoining the Sicilian Sea are the Cretan; the 
Saronic, and the Myrtoan Seas. The Myrtoan Seais 0°: 
between Crete, Argeia! and Attica; its greatest 
breadth, measured from Attica,is about onethousand 
_ two hundred stadia, and its length i is less than double 
its breadth. In this sea are the islands of Cythera, 
- Calauria, Aegina and its neighbouring isles, Salamis, 
and some of the Cyclades. Next beyond the Myrtoan 
‘Sea comes immediately the Aegean Sea, with the Gulf _ 
of Melas and the Hellespont; and also the Icarian — 
and Carpathian Seas, extending to Rhodes, Crete, 
_ Carpathus,and the first regions of Asia. IntheAegean _ 
are the Cyclades? the Sporades, and the islands — 
that lie off Caria, Ionia, and Aeolis up to the Troad 
_ —I mean Cos, Samos, Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos; 
so also those that lie off Greece as far as Macedonia 
and Thrace the next country beyond Macedonia— 
_ namely, Euboea, Scyros, Peparethos, Lemnos, Thasos, — 
Imbros, Samothrace, and a number of others, con- 
cerning which I shall speak in my detailed description. | 
The length of this sea is about four thousand stadia ee, 
or. slightly. more, and its breadth is about two — 


ce thousand stadia. It is surrounded by the aforesaid ee 










| regions of Asia, and by the coast-line from Sunium p 
to be Abermaic Soult as a zon sail cova: the Morbi, e805 





awe lige nails th es 6 ae ec aeae 
Ne. 1 arin has ‘ual aia that. itgome oft ihe » Gveladea belong 
to the Myrtoan Sea. He elsewhere places ‘‘ many of. the se 
’ Sporades” in the Carpathian Sea (10.5. 14); and Samos, Cos, 


wb ad others i in the Icarian Sea (10. 5. 18). ‘He, now; apparently, | ee ea 








: makes: the Aegean. comprehend all these islands and Tany aS be : 
: others besides. Bat. the text is eedied Ce aos ee 
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Tis @paxias XEppovrjgov. | 

22. Kara 8 rattyny éott énracrdBiov TO 
kara Sorby Kar” ‘ABusor,. 80 of 78 Alyaiov Kalo 
ede EdMjorrovtos éxdid@or mpos— aperoy eis” aro | 


‘do, tov BbEewvov T poo aryopevd evo TovTOV. | core 7 
Oe 8:0 ddarr0s Tpomrov Tiva ONTOS: KATA pecov yap 
mas dkpar dvo mponimrovoly, 7 pev éx THS Kvpo- 


~~ @pavria TaUTN, ouvayoveat TOV peragd mopov Kab 


 otadiov Ra MoD. oxTaKocion, maTOS dé Sio- : 
XI Me@y oxTaKxootay ay TOUTH 5 9 Avan vaoos 
dott 16 8 e@ov éoTe TapapnKes, els oTevoy 
ce - redevTov. puxoy TOV KaTa Avooxoupidda, én) ‘wev- 
cee. TaKoxidous a HKD melous oradious, TO be. 


ie TEVTAKLTXLM OV aradlov, eledfouer 8 reves 7d Ae 
8. mei ueTp OY Tatras orerapayy Seevbing a 





M iller shows. that. duoxsAlous must not be changed to 
x with most editors. > oe 
oe. Sieraeaaay, C. ‘Miller. r Proposes to insert, after Box Ye = 








rapadias kal tov Maxedovixdy xdhrreov HEXEL s : 


Tédaryos, © 8 kadodou Tporovrisa. KaKElvO eS ane | 


a 778 kal TOV Bopetov BEpaY, nO. eK THs ‘Agias 


—-mototcat &vo0 merdyn peydra 6 pay ovv Tis ae 
7 Eipadrgs dxpwotThptov Kareirat Kptod pétwrov, To 
6€ ris ‘Agias KapapBis, diéyovta adn hov mept one 
Suoxirious? oradious kal mevTaKociovs. 70 pe — 
ovy mpos éomepay méharyos pices éotTw até | 
Bufavriov péypr tev éxBorov tod Bopvabévous — 


mrdtos wept tpiaxyidious' 1) Sé mepiyerpos to 
otpmaytos medayous éott ‘Siopuplov Tov. wal ce 











ee eight hundred stadia, reckoning from Byzantium to. 


thousand eight hundred stadia ; in this sea the island 


° : . length of five thousand stadia or a little: more, anda a 


or goat, the horns being tipped with metal and 


i ‘the bar with each horn the curvature of the horn was co 
ce oo but, at the tips hp. horn ad & convex pour renare : 































| GEOGRAPHY, 2, 5 21-22 oes 
and by. the Macedonian Gulf up to the ‘Thracian | 
Chersonese. oe oes 
22. Along this Chidfsonese: ies the: strait, seven 
stadia in breadth, between Sestus and Abydus,through = 
which the Aegean Sea and the Hellespont. empty 
northwards into another sea which they call the 
Propontis ; and the Propontis empties. into another 
sea termed the “ Euxine” + Pontus. This latter isa 
double sea, so to speak: for. two promontories jut 
out at about the middle of it, one from Europe and 
the northern parts, and the other, opposite to it, 
from Asia, thus contracting the passage between. ore 
them and forming two large seas. The promontory __ 
_ of Europe is called Criumetopon,? and that of Asia, 
- Carambis*; and they are about two thousand five 
hundred stadia distant from each other. . Now. 
the western sea has a length of three thousand — 


the mouths of the Borysthenes, and a breadth of two 


of Leuce is situated. The ‘eastern sea is oblong > 
and ends in a narrow head at ‘Dioscurias; it haga 


breadth of about three thousand stadia, The circum- vs - 
ference of the whole sea is. approximately twenty- 
five thousand stadia. Some compare the shape of 
; this circumference to. that of a bent eae bow Bo 
“2 On the term * Ruxine” seo 7. 3. Bb. | 
2 Cape Karadje, in Crimea. eet 
“3 Cape Kerembe, in Paphlagonia. 
bene Th Scythian bow consisted of a “aaatead ] f elastic . 
ON ‘woud to whose ends were fitted the curved horns 0 - thes aan 
olned by a 

















- —bow-string of ox-hide or sheep's: hide. At the junction of — 
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rbt@s vy pep veupay “eFoworodvres TOLS Befsots 
| KadOvpLEVvOLs pEpeot ToD Tlovrov (Taira 8 éctiv o 


mapam hous 0 a6 TOU TTOMATOS pexpt TOU puyod 7 | 
TOU KATA Atocxovpidsa: Thay yap THS KapapBtos atte 


hye ar waca Lov pLKpas EXEL elcoxas * TE Kab 
efoxas, dar ev0eta éoreéva), Ty dé own TO 
Képare Too Tokou Serrhy e EXOVTE THY emiarpodiy, : 
Thy pev ava Tmepipepes tépay, TH O€ KaTM EvOUTEe- 


pays ove be Kaetvyy Gmepyater Oar vo KoMTous, iat 


ee ae) eomeptos TOM ae Repepepe arenes 
éorw. 


OS. "Pmépeevrat Bb ToD éeoduv08 wédmro mpos. 


dparop 9 Madris Aiuyy, THv TeptLeT pov éxouca 


oo evvaxiexiMiav oradioy q Kab pep mredvey’ Pn: 
exdidocr 8 abrn pev eis Tlovroy KATO TOV. Kup- oe 
pe ptKor Kahovpevov Booropov,. obTos Sé Kata Toy 
Opexcor | els THY Tporovrisa: TO yap Bulavriandy oe 
Toba, outa Karodor @paxcov Boorropoy, @ Otetpa~ 
arddsoy € éotiy. 4 6e Tporovtls xertoy x Ka we- 
Taxoctoy DéyeTae TO LRKOS oradtoy TO and wis | 


4 Tpoddos ért 1d Butdytiov" Tapiooy dé Tas éoTL 


: Kal oO TRATOS. evrav0a o a TOV Kvubienvav ns 


o puna Voos . Kab Ta Teph arn ynoia., 


o meddyous avaxvors Kab TocauTn, mad 6 aro 








: ee laoxds, Mi Meineke, for tenets 


24. ‘Toradrn pep un Tpos apKrov Tou Aiyatov oy 


TAS ‘Podias 7) To Abybareoy méharyos. ToLoica Cy) 
“TO Tapp vAvov Kat TO, ‘Toouxoy emt ‘pe THY eo ab 
otis Ketextas ward “leotv exrelverar wexpe Kab 
“ jWevTakicyiMov- oradion mapa Te. Aveiay Kab Lo 
BLpU MAD Kak tay Kidixov mapaXay Tacay. 
88 Zupia te Kab Dowixn Kab ede ae 





- Pontus empties into the Propontis at the Thracian 
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likening ihe bow-string to the. regions on raha is 
called the right-hand side of the Pontus (that is, the 
ship-course along the coast from the outlet to the 
head at Dioscurias; for with the exception of the 
promontory of Carambis the whole shore has but 
small recesses and projections, so that it is like a_ 
straight line; and the rest they liken to the horn _ 
of the bow with its double curve, the upper curve — 
being rounded off, while the lower curveisstraighter; 
and thus they say the left coast forms two gulfs, 
of which the western is much moore. rounded than OR peta Le 
the other. ee 
23. North of the eastern. gulf lies Lake ‘Maeotis: | 
3 which has a circumference of nine thousand stadia — 
or even a little more. It empties into the Pontus at 
what is called the Cimmerian Bosporus, and the 


Bosporus ; for they give the name of Thracian Bos- 
- porus to the outlet at Byzantium, which is four — 
_ stadia. The Propontis is said to be fifteen hundred _ 
stadia long, reckoning from the Troad to Byzantium ;. 
and its breadth is approximately the same. Initlie — 
the island of Cyzicus and ‘Hie little. islands in le 
neighbourhood. gee eae 
24. Such, then, is the cainis ig aah the : size oof ee 
_ the arm of the Aegean Sea that extends towards the = 
north, Again: the arm that begins at. Rhodes and Oe 
forms the. Egyptian, the Pamphylian, and the Issican ; : 
Seas, stretches towards the east as far as Issus in 
Cilicia for a. distance of five thousand st: along ee 
_ Lycia, Pamphylia, and the whole coastline of Cilicia. oe 
ae ee Pas Phopnicls, a and Eg yp encircle the oul oe 









a That is, in n breadth but compare 7 % 6. % 
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| dyievicdot orpos | vorov Thy Oder ey mT pos Bbow o 


éws ‘AdeEavdpetas. ép 8 TO Toop Kodo Kal 
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~‘Pédov Siappya eis ’ANeEdpSperav Bopéa TETPAKLT oe 
3 xia mou oradiov, 6 0 O68 mepirhous Sutddatos. a 


08 "EparooGevns TAUTHY Lev TOV vavTLKOY elval 


- pyc THD trokypw mept Tov Sid pparos rob : 


qeNdyous, TOV pe ob AeyovT@y, TOV be eal 


Tmevraxiaxidtous OUK dxvodvtov eirreiv, abros oer ey 
«8a TOD cKvoOnpiKay YVOLOVOV aveupely TPLOXL- 


ALous EMT AKOTLOUS TEVTYKOVT Oe tovTov 87) ToD 


Ae Teharyous To Tpds TH Kiduxta Kab Tlappurig, kal pe 
tov Jlovrixod Ta Kadovpeva Sef HEpy Kal noe 
Uporovris. Kab epebins Tapaia ex pL Tlap- oe 
| gudas Tove Ta xEppovna oy peyahny kal péyav 
TAVTNS io Opov TOV aT TAS T pos :Tapos Oararrys 
éml Toh Apsody | war 70 TOV "Apaloveav medtoy le 
THD Oculoxupay. yap évros THS ypappis TauryS aa 
oe xopa (Pex pt Kapias Kab "levias wat ToD e708 oe 

“Advos VELOMEVOY ‘Over. mepixhvatos anrach 
 éotw irs tov Aiyaiov kal tov éxatépwbev rNexY- 
Oatev THs Oarartns pepav: Kal 8 Kab earobpev a 


*“Aclap TAUTHV LOLOS | Ka Omeovi wos TH Ong. 


Jee ORs ZudagBony S elmreiy, TAS. nad Hwas Bakar. ee 
rs votsdtarop pep éott onpetov 0 Ths peyddns 
a Siren puxes, | Kal pete TOUTOV 1) Kat Alyvirtop | 
"Me EdvOpera, kai tov NetXou" Tpoxoat, Bopetéra- ae 
“Tov 8é TO TOD Bopuabévous orowa eb 08 Kab Thy 
Madr mpoariBein TO Teddyet tis (Kal yap 
3 - Tavdibos: : | Sear a 
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while the coasting-voyage is double that distance. 
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on the “south and west as far as” ‘Alexandria.’ “And 7 
Cyprus must lie both in the Issican and the Pam- 
-phylian Gulfs, since it borders on the Egyptian Sea, 
The sea-passage from Rhodes to Alexandria is, with — 
the north wind, approximately four thousand stadia, 


Eratosthenes says that this is merely the assumption. 
made by navigators in regard to the length of the 
sea-passage, some saying it is four thousand stadia, — 
others not hesitating to say itis even five thousand 
stadia, but that he himself, by means of the shadow- 
 eatching sun-dial, has discovered it to be three 
- thousand. seven hundred and fifty stadia. Now the - 
part of this sea that is next to Cilicia and Pamphylia, 
and the side called the right-hand side of the Pontic 
_ Sea, and the Propontis, and the sea-board next 
_ beyond as far as Pamphylia, forma great peninsula 
and a great isthmus belonging thereto that stretches 
from the sea at Tarsus to the city of Amisus, and to 
Themiscyra, the Plain of the Amazons. For the 
country within this line,.as far as Caria and Ionia 
and. the peoples that live on this side of the Halys 
River, is all washed by the Aegean ‘or elsé by the! s". 
above-mentioned parts thereof on both sides of the = 
- peninsula. And indeed we call this peninsula by == 
» the. special name of Asia, the same name that is” 
_ given to the whole continent. Cre ane 
_ ” 95, In short, the head of the Greater dyrtie' is th 
ane most southerly point of our Mediterranean. Sea, an 
_ next to this are Alexandria in Egypt and themouths 
of the Nile; the most northerly point is the mouth 


ie of the Borysthenes, though if we add Lake Maeotis a 









7 : to the sea (and indeed it is a part of it, in a sense) ae 
i the) mouth 0 of the Taneis is ths ‘most: norther! ny y poet : | 
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mrevbvov i} TpLcXLALov Tov cradiwy eis ArocKou- 


, pidda, @S carat peaAAov éx Ths éy pépet mepuodelas ~ 


~ davepiv.. Ff 1 we ey nad nibs Oddarra, Oneill 
TU. 
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26. "Proyparréov 58. kal Tas meptexovoas ie 


ad dvrep wat my Oadarray brreypdrpapev. 
elo TA €oue be Tolvuy Tov KATO LrHhas Toph pov ce 
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the most wetterly point is. ‘he: strait at the Pillars; ; os 
and the most easterly point is the above-mentioned 


head of the Pontus at Dioscurias; and Eratosthenes  * _ 
is wrong in saying that the Issican Gulf is the most _ 
_ easterly, for it lies on the same meridian with Amisus 


and Themiscyra—or, if you like, you may add in the 


territory of Sidene on to Pharnacia. From these oe 


regions the voyage to Dioscurias is, I might say, 
more than three thousand stadia eastward, as will 


become clearer when I describe that region in. de- 


Sea, 


tail.) ‘Such, then, i is s the nature of our Mediterranean . ve as 


26. I must also give a "general description ob the 


countries that surround this sea, beginning at the 
‘same points at which I began to describe the sea 
itself. Now as you sail into the strait at the Pillars, 


Libya lies on your right hand as far as the stream. of re 


the Nile, and on your left hand across the strait lies 

- Europe as far as the Tanais. And both Europe and 

Libya end at Asia. But I must begin with Europe, | 
because it is both varied in form and admirably 


adapted by nature for the development of excellence eee 


in men and governments, and also because it has — 
~ contributed most of its own store of good things to — 


- the other continents; for the whole of it is in- es 
habitable with the exception of a small. region. that Bae es 
is. uninhabited on account of the cold. This un- — 








inhabited part borders on the country of the Wagon- 


~ Dwellers in the region of the Tanais, Lake Ma 





otis, 


and the Borysthenes. Of the inhabitable part oboe . 
_ Europe, the cold mountainous regions furnish by 


a nature only a wretched existence to their inhabitants, ue 


. --yet even the Tegions of poverty. and piracy become Se 
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_ civilised as soon as they get good adrainistiators: : 
Take the case of the Greeks: though occupying 

mountains and rocks, they used to live happily, — 
because they took forethought for good government, — 

_ for the arts, and in general for the science of living. — 
The Romans, too, took over many nations that were — 


= : naturally savage owing to the regions they in-— 





habited, because those regions were either rocky or 
without harbours or cold or for some other reason 
ill-suited to habitation by many, and thus not only 
brought into communication with each other peoples 


who "had been isolated, but also taught the more _ “ 


savage how to live under forms of government. But 
all of Europe that is level and has a temperate 
climate has nature to coéperate with her toward 
_ these results; for while in a country that is blessed — 

by nature - ‘everything tends to peace, in a dis- 
agreeable country everything tends to make men 
warlike and courageous; and so both kinds of 
country receive benefits from each other, for the 
latter helps with arms, the former with products of 
the soil, with arts, and with character-building.. But 
the harm that they receive from each other, if they 


are not mutually helpful, is also apparent; and the 
might of those who are accustomed to carry arms 


" will have some advantage unless it be controlled by _ : 


the majority. However, this continent hasa natural 
: advantage | to meet this condition also; forthe whole 
of it is diversified with plains and mountains, so that. 
throughout its entire extent the agricultural and 
civilised element dwells side by side with the cwar- : 


like element; but of the two elements the one tha 


is peace-loving i is more numerous and therefore keeps _ cS *. 
= control over ae whole Rody. and. ‘the dead oe 
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nations, too. Furierly the Greeks and Jater the 
Macedonians and the Romans—have taken hold and 
helped. And for this reason Europe is most in- 
dependent of other countries as regards both peace 
and war; for the warlike population which she — 
possesses is abundant and also that which tills her ‘ 
- goils and holds her cities secure. She excels also in. 

‘this respect, that she produces the fruits that are 
best and that are necessary for life, and all the use- — 
ful metals, while she imports from abroad spices and __ 
precious stones—things that make the life of persons 

who have only a scarcity of them fully as happy as. 

that of persons who have them in abundance. So, 
also, Europe offers an abundance of various kinds of 


. eattle, but a scarcity of wild animals. Such, in a 





joer way, is the nature of this continent. 

27, If, however, we look at the separate parts of 
| en the first of all its countries, beginning from the 
west, is Iberia, which in shape is like an ox-hide, 


whose “neck” parts, so to speak, fall over into the. “ 
neighbouring Celtica ; and these are the parts that 


lie towards the east, and within these parts. the — 


a eastern side ‘of Iberia is cut off by a mountain, the — | 


so-called. Pyrenees, but all the rest is surrounded by : 


the sea; on the south, as far as the Pillars, itis 
surrounded by our Sea, and on the other pidey ago: 
far as the northem headlands of the Pyrenees, by cs ee 
- the Atlantic. | The greatest length of this country is 
em, about six thousand stadia; and breadth, five thousand. 
28. Next to Iberia towards the east lies Celtica, Ce 
re which extends to the River Rhine, - ‘On its northern eo 
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side it is washed by the w hole British Charinel” (tor 
the whole island of Britain lies over against and 
| parallel to the whole of Celtica and stretches length- 

wise about five thousand stadia); on its eastern side 
it is bounded by the River Rhine, whose stream runs 
parallel to the Pyrenees; and on its southern side it 
is bounded, on the stretch that begins at the Rhine, — 
by the Alps, and by our sea itself in the region - 
where the so-called Galatic Gulf! widens out—the 
region in which Massilia and Narbo are situated, 
very famous cities. Opposite this gulf, and facing i in 
the opposite direction, lies another gulf? that is also 


called Galatic Gulf; and it looks toward the north 


and Britain ; and it is between these two gulfs that. 
~Celtica has its least breadth; for it is contracted 


into an isthmus of less than three thousand, but 
. more than two thousand, stadia. Between. these 
two gulfs a mountain range, the so-called Cemmenus 





Mountain,? runs at right angles to the Pyrenees and 
comes to an end in the very centre of the plains of 
Celtica. As for the Alps (which are extremely high - 
mountains that form the are of a circle), their convex _ 


side is turned towards the plains of Celtica just 


‘mentioned and the Cemmenus Mountain, while their 


~ concave side is turned toward Liguria and Italy. 


Many tribes occupy these’ mountains, all Celtic © 


except the Ligurians; but while these Ligurians = 
belong toa different race, ‘still they are similar oe 

- the Celts in their modes of life. They live in’ thepart 
- of the Alps that joins the Apennines, ‘and. they. 00. 
_ oceupy @ part of the Apennines also. The Apen- 
_ nines s form a mountain: ARES running: through ae aes 


a + Gulf of er _ 8 Gulf of Gassogne, me 
. ee Covennes. oe Or 
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whole repel of Italy from the north to the south | 
and ending at the Strait of Sicily, 
29. The first parts of Italy are the plains that lie 
_ at the foot of the Alps and extend as far as the head - 
of the Adriatic and the regions near it, but the rest 
of Italy is a narrow and long promontory in the form 
_ of a peninsula, through which, as I have said, the - 
- Apennines extend lengthwise for about: seven thou- 
sand stadia, but with varying breadth. The seas 
that make Italy a peninsula are the Tyrrhenian _ 
(which begins at the aetien Sea), the Ausonian, 
3 and the Adriatic. ae 
80. After Italy and Celtica come the remaining, : 
_ or eastern, countries of Europe, which are cut in two 
by the River Ister. This river flows from the west 
towards the east and the Euxine Sea; it leaves on 
its left the whole of Germany (which begins at the 


Rhine), all the country of the Getans, and the 


country of the Tyregetans, Bastarnians, and Sar- 


_ matians-as far as the River Tanais and Lake Maeotis ; 





and it leaves on its right the whole of Thrace, — 
Illyria, and, lastly and finally, Greece. The islands : 
which I have already mentioned! lie off Europe; 
outside the Pillars: Gades, the Cassiterides, and the © 


Britannic islands ; and inside the Pillars: the Gym- _ : 


- nesiae and other little islands? of the Phochicicas 


and those off Massili ia and Liguria, and . the islands _ a he Hang es 
off Italy up to the Islands of Aeolus and to Sicily, = 
and all the islands round about Epirus and Greece 
and as. far as Macedonia qed the Thracian | Chee oo 


om sonese, 


a gg 19-21 fakove), pete SE ea: 
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81. After the Tanais and ise Maeotis ¢ come the 
regions of Asia—the Cis-Tauran regions which are 
contiguous to the Tanais and Lake Maeotis, and 
following upon these regions come the Trans-Tauran 
regions. For since Asia is divided in two by the 


Taurus» Range, which stretches from the capes or — 
-Pamphylia to the eastern sea at India and farther _ 


Scythia, the Greeks gave the name of Cis-Tauran to — 
that part of the continent which looks towards the - 
north, and the name of Trans-Tauran to that part — 
which looks towards the south; accordingly, the | 
parts of Asia that are contiguous to lake Maeotis and 





the Tanais: belong to the Cis-Tauran regions. “The: a aye 


first of these regions are those that lie between the 
Caspian Sea and the Euxine Pontus, and they come 
to an end, in one direction, at the Tanais and the 


| ocean, that- is, both at the exterior ocean and at 





that part of it which forms the Hyrcanian Sea, and, 
in the other direction, at the isthmus, at the point — 
where the distance from the. head of the Pontus to 
_ the Caspian Sea is least. Then come those Cis- 
~Tauran regions that are north of Hyrcania, which 


reach all the way to the sea at India and farther a 
Scythia, and to Mt. Imaeus. These regions are 
_ inhabited, partly, by the Maeotic Sarmatians, and by — 


the Sarmatians that dwell between the Hyrcanian — 


_ Sea and the Pontus as far as the Caucasus and the 

- eountries of the Iberians and the Albanians, and by 
_ Seythians, Achaeans, Zygians, and Heniochians; and, 
partly, beyond the Hyrcanian Sea, by. Scythians, — ea 
_ Hyreanians, Parthians, | Bactrians, Sogdianians, and 
also by the inhabitants of the regions that lie beyond 
India on the north. And to the south of the = 
. Hyrcanian Beet in. part, and | of the: whole of tbe ese, 
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isthmus between this sea aad the Pontus: lie the 
greater part of Armenia, Colchis, the whole of 
Cappadocia up to the Kuxine and to the Tibaranian — 
tribes, and also the so-called Cis-Halys. country, 


which embraces, first, next to the Pontus and to the. _ 


Propontis, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Mysia, the so-called 


« Phrygia on the “Hellespont” * (of which the Troad _ 


is a part); and, secondly, next to the Aegean and to 
‘the sea that for ms its continuation, Acolis, Ionia, 
Caria, Lycia; and, thirdly, in the interior, Phrygia 
(of whieh both the so-called « Galatia of the Gallo- | 
Grecians”” and “ Phrygia Epictetus a form a : part), | 
| Lycaonia, and Lydia. | 
82. Following immediately upon ‘the Cis-Tanran | 
peoples come the peoples that inhabit the mountains?: 
the Paropamisadae, the tribes of the Parthians, of 


-. the Medes, of the Armenians, and of the Cilicians, 





and the Cataonians and the Pisidians. Next after 
the mountaineers come the Trans-Tauran regions. 
The first of them is India, which is the greatest of. 
all nations and the happiest in lot, a nation whose 
confines reach both to the eastern sea and to the 


southern sea of the Atlantic. In this southern sea, — . 


off the coast of India, lies an island, Taprobane,! 
which is not less than Britain, ‘Then, if. we turn from. 


India toward the western regions and keep the ar 


mountains on our right, we come to a vast countn 


which, owing to the poverty of the soil, furnishes ee 
only a wretched. livelihood to men who are wholly ee aveae 
barbarians and belong to different races. They call = 
this country. Aria, and it extends from the mountains 


1 ee Phrygia. Annex” aan the name given to lesser Phrygia by | ae : | en 


~ “the Kings of Pergamus. ae Compare Lek. 4: 
o 8 For the full deseription of bas) gee, wb. L 1 i 
ae Ce ee 
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as far as Gedrosia and Carmania. Next after Avia; | 
toward the sea, are Persia, Susiana, Babylonia 
(countries which reach down to the Persian Sea,?) 
and the small tribes that dwell on the frontiers of 
those countries; while the peoples who live near 
the mountains or in the mountains themselves are 
the Parthians, the Medes, the Armenians and the — 
tribes adjoining them, and the Mesopotamians, After 
Mesopotamia come the countries this side of the 
Euphrates. These are: the whole of Arabia Felix 

(which is bounded by the whole extent of the . 
‘Arabian Gulf and by the Persian Gulf), and all the. 

country occupied by the Tent-Dwellers and by — 
the Sheikh-governed tribes (which reaches to the 

Euphrates and Syria). Then come the peoples who 
- live on the other side of the Arabian Gulf and as far 
asthe Nile, namely, the Ethiopians and the Arabs, 
and the Egyptians who live next to them, and the 
_ Syrians, and the Cilicians (including the so-called 
«© Trachiotae?”’), and finally the Pamphylians. 

_ 88. After Asia comes Libya, which is a continuation _ 
_ of Egypt and Ethiopia. Its shore that lies opposite 
to us runs in a straight line almost to the Pillars, — 


beginning at Alexandria, except for the Syrtes and 


perhaps other moderate bends of gulfs and pro- 
__ jeetions of the promontories that form these gulfs; 


“but its coastline on the ocean from Ethiopia toa = 
certain point is approximately parallel to the former = 

- line, and then it draws in on the south and. forms a 
sharp promontory, which projects slightly outside 
oes Pillars and thus ee to oe Aupiprimately Cay 


a That i is, the Daratad Gulf, 


* That i is, the inhabitante ot ¢ «“ “Ragged Glia Compare AS es 


me 6. L 
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the shape of a trapezium. And Libya is—as the — 
others show, and indeed as Cnaeus Piso, who was 
once the prefect of that country, told me—like a 
leopard’s skin ; for it is spotted with inhabited places oo 
that are surrounded by waterless and desert land. 
The Egyptians call such inhabited places “ auases.” 1. 
But though Libya is thus peculiar, it has some other 
peculiarities, which give it a threefold division. In 
the first place, most of its coastline that lies opposite 
to us is extremely fertile, and especially Cyrenaea _ 
and the country about Carthage up to Maurusia and 
to the Pillars of Heracles; secondly, even its coast- 
line on the ocean affords only moderate sustenance; 
and thirdly, its interior region, which produces. 
_silphium, affords only a wretched sustenance, being, 
_ for the most part,a rocky and sandy desert; and the 
game is also true of the straight prolongation of this. 
region through Ethiopia, the Troglodyte Country, 
_ Arabia, and Gedrosia where the Fish-Eaters live. - 
The most of the peoples of Libya are unknown to us; 
for not much of it is visited by armies, nor yet by 
men of outside tribes; and not only do very fewof 
the natives from far inland ever visit us, but what 
they tell is not trustworthy or complete either, But = 
still the following is based on what they say. They — 
call the most southerly peoples Ethiopians; those = = 
_who live next north of the Ethiopians they call,in 
the main, Garamantians, Pharusians, and Nigritans;- 
_ those who live still north of these latter, Gaetulans; 
those who live near the sea, or even on the seacoast, 
next to Egypt and as far as Cyrenaea, Marmaridans; 
. while they call those beyond Cyrenaeaand the Syrtes, 
_ Psyllians, Nasamonians, and certain of the Gaetulans, 
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and then Asbystians and ‘Bynicians, whose territory. 


reaches to that of Carthage. The territory of Car- _ 


thage is large, and beyond it comes that of the | 
Nomads !; the best known of these are called, some 


of them, Masylians, and others Masaesylians. And . 


last of all come the Maurusians. The whole country | 
- from Carthage to the Pillars is fertile, though full of — 
wild beasts; as is also the whole of the interior of 
Libya. So it is not unlikely that some of these 


peoples were also called Nomads for the reason that a 


in early” times they were not able to cultivate the | 


soil on account of the multitude of wild animals. 


But the Nomads of to-day not only excel in the skill 


_ of hunting (and the Romans take a hand in this with 


them because of their fondness for fights with wild 
animals), but they have mastered farming as well as. 


the chase. This, then, is what I have to say about: ne 


the continents. 
34. It remains for me to speak about the “climata” 
(which is likewise a subject that involves only a 


- general sketch), taking my beginning at those lines 
which I have called “elements ?”—I mean the two © 


lines that mark off the greatest length and breadth ie 
of the inhabited world, but more particularly the 


breadth-line, ‘Astronomers, of course, must treat 

~ this subject. more at length, just as Hipparchus has 
~ treated it, For, ashe himself says, he recorded the 
different aspects | of the celestial bodies: for all the es 

different. regions of the earth that are found in o Les 

Fourth 8—I mean the regions between the equator ANE a 

and the north pole. The geographer, however,need 
| not ae himself with: arhat lies. outside: at: OU Pe 
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inhabited world; and even in the case of the parts ot 

the inhabited world the man of affairs need not be 
taught the nature and number of the different aspects 
of the celestial bodies, because this is dry reading for 
him. But it will be sufficient for me to set forth the 
significant and simplest differences noted by Hippar- 
chus, taking as a hypothesis, just as he does, thatthe _ 
magnitude of the earth is two hundred and fifty-two - 
thousand stadia, the figure rendered by Eratosthenes. 
also. For the variation from this reckoning will not — 
be large, so far as the celestial phenomena are 


concerned, in the distances between the inhabited — | 


places. If, then, we cut the greatest circle of the 
earth into three hundred and sixty sections, each of 
these sections will have seven hundred stadia. Now 
_. it is this that Hipparchus uses asa measure for the 
_. distances to be fixed on the aforesaid meridian through 


- Meroé. So he begins with the inhabitants of the 





equator, and after that, proceeding along the said | 
meridian to the inhabited places, one after another, 
with an interval each time of seven hundred stadia, 


he tries to give the celestial phenomena for each _ 


place; but for me the equator is not the place to | 


begin. For if these regions are inhabitable, as some 
think, they constitute a peculiar kind of inhabited = 
- country, stretching as a narrow strip through the —s_—™ 
centre of the country that is uninhabitable on account = 
of the heat, and not forming a part of our inhabited = 
world. But the geographer ‘takes into his purview 
only this our inhabited world; and its limits are = 
_ marked off on the south by the parallel through the 


_ Cinnamon-producing Country and on the north by — 


the parallel through Ierne ; and, keeping in mind the _ eee 
_ seope of my geography, I am neither required to 
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a colestial circle, and may be represented by a system of con. ~ 
.. eentric circles, each one of which is tangent to the horizon of 
the observer and has for its centre the visible celestial pole. 
_. and for its radius the altitude of that pole above the horizon. 
At the equator, of course, the observer has no arctic circles 
. «that is, they are non-existent for him at that point. Ashe 
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enumerate ‘all the many inhabited Hees that the 

said intervening distance suggests to me, nor to fix _ 

all the celestial phenomena; but I must begin with 

the southern parts, as Hipparchus does. ae 
85. Now Hipparchus says that the people who. 

: five on the parallel that runs through the Cinnamon- 


producing Country (this parallel is three thousand _ ve 


stadia south of Meroé and from it the equator is | 
‘distant eight thousand eight hundred stadia), have — 
their home very nearly midway between the equator _ 
and the summer tropic which passes through Syene ; 
for Syene is five thousand stadia distant from Meroé. 


The Cinnamon-producing _ people are the first to ea 


whom the Little Bear is wholly inside the arctic 
—eircle and always visible; for the bright star at the 
tip of the tail, the most southerly i in the constellation, 


is situated on the very circumference of the arctic. 





- circle, so that it touches the horizon.) The Arabian 
_ Gulf lies approximately parallel to the meridian in 
_ question, to the east of it; and where this gulf pours 

outside into the exterior sea is the Cinnamon- _ 

- producing Country, where i in ancient times they used | 


to hunt the elephant. But. this parallel ® passes a 
outside the inhabited world, running, on the one 
side,® to the south of Taprobane, orelse toits farther- 
“most inhabitants, and, on the other side, to the most ee 
i ‘southerly regions ¢ of Libya. ae UE NS 
36. In the regions of Meroé, and of the Ptolemais. aks 
; “thst. at the Cinnamon-producing Country. the: Little Bear ig eae 
comprehended within his circle, and at Syene almost the == 


whole of the Great Bear, and so on. The same general — 


~ principle would apply to observations made by an observer ee ae 


ina journey from the equator to the south pole, 
3 That is, through the Cinnamon: epmedncing Country : 
| 3 That i is, on the: eth. : ot 
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in the country of the Troglodytes, the longest day oe 
has thirteen equinoctial? hours; and this inhabited 

country is approximately midway between the equator — 

and the parallel that runs through Alexandria (the 
stretch to the equator being eighteen hundred stadia 
more”). And the parallel through Meroé passes, on — 
the one side, through unknown regions, and, on the - 
other, through the capes of India. At Syene, at 
Berenice on the Arabian Gulf,and in the country 


of the Troglodytes, the sun stands in the zenith at > 
the time of the summer solstice, and the longest day 
has thirteen and one half equinoctial hours; and. 
almost the whole of the Great Bear is also’ visible in 


the arctic circle, with the exception of the legs, the _ 
- tip of the tail, and one of the stars in the square. 
_ And the parallel through Syene passes, on the one | 
side, through the country of the Fish-Eaters in — 
ee Gedrosia, and through India, and, on the other side, 
through the regions that are almost five thousand 
stadia south of Cyrene. . 
87. In all the regions that lie between the tropic 
and the equator the shadows fall in both directions, 


that is, toward the north and toward the south; but, 
beginning at the regions of Syene and the summer As 
. tropic, the shadows fall toward the north at noon; 
and the inhabitants of the former region are called 
7 Amphiscians,? and of the latter, Heteroscians. There > 
ig still another distinctive characteristic of the regions — Poke 
beneath the tropic, which I have mentioned beforein 


speaking of the zones,‘ namely, the soil itself is very . a 


10n the “s equinoctial hour, ” see footnote 4 4, page § 283. 


2 That is, the distance from Meros to ae autor is i, 800 =a : cnt 


: “itadia, and to Alexandria, 10,000. 
eS ‘ Bh § Aa ileriag es and 6 also 2. 2 
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? pak pov EKKAMLVOV TpOs vOTOV. ev dé TH ‘AneGavdpeta ou 
0 ve pov Aayou ever T pos THY ionpepiiy oKidy, 
Ov. exer Ta, mévte pos T pia. Kapxndovos oe... 
voreTepot eiot UMLots kal ‘Tpraxoatos. orasiors, a 
__ elitrep év Kapyndov o 0 ywoepov Adyor ever ™ pos THY es 
2 bonpepsv yy oKLay, ov exe TO éydeKa T pos TH 
-émta. Sines © 0 Taparrnros ovTOS TH wey Od 
Kupyyns kal TOV VOTLO TEPOY Kapyndovos éva- 
Kociow oTadtols, BEXpL Mavpoveias peons, TH 
BR Se Adydarrou Kab Kors Suplas cab tis dva 
©1384 Supias «al BaBurovias? kat Zovotddos, Tlep- | sa 
De oS uehbes, Rapyavlar,, TeSpacias Ths dvea BeXpr Ths 
"Trdtahs. 2 : 
39. "Ep 8 Tols. meph Ironenatda Thy vy th 
| Powiry Kat 2ddva * Ka Tupov 7) peyiorn jpepa - 
éotly apav tonuepivan Sexatertdpov Kal TeTap- oe 
Tous Bopevorepor & eioly oboe ‘AdeEavdperas pe 
OS xrriows éEaxoclos oradiots, Kapxndovas, be oF 
a pla, Gosselin, for. dvrd's ‘editors following. on 
3 BaBuarwrtas, Gosselin, for BaBuaavos ; Meincke, Groskur, ital! 


| teria Cc. Miiller approving. o 
- oa daiiel penete, for aitive § o. Miller approving. a ts a ta 





oe 2 1 Gompntation on 1 the basis of this ratio gives: Alexandria’ go 
latitude as 30° 57’ 50’, and its distance from the equator ee 
21,675 stadia. Of course figures based on such a ratio ares 
ee only ncobpanen : ae 1S, gives 2 at, 1800. Debs a vertical I ee 
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| sandy, Silphintoredacing, aaae dry, wher eas. the 
regions to the south of it are well-watered and very 
fruitful. 4 
38. In the region approximately four. hundred 
stadia farther south than the parallel through 
Alexandria and Cyrene, where the longest day has 
fourteen equinoctial hours, Arcturus stands in the 
zenith, though he declines a little toward the south. — 
At Alexandria the relation of the index of the sun- _ 
dial to the shadow on the day of the equinox is as. 


five to three! But the region in question is thirteen — oe ) 


hundred stadia farther south than Carthage—if it be 


true that at Carthage the relation of the index to the : 


shadow on the day of the equinox is as eleven to 


~ seven.?. But our parallel through Alexandria passes, 


in one direction, through Cyrene and the regions 


~ nine hundred stadia south of Carthage and central 





_ Maurusia, and, in the other direction, it passes 
through Egypt, Coelesyria, Upper Syria, Babylonia, — 
Susiana, Persia, Carmania, Upper Gedrosia, and — 
India.* ie 
39. At the Ptolemais in Phoenicia, at Sidon, and : 


at Tyre, and the regions thereabouts, the longest day 
has fourteen and one quarter equinoctial hours; and 
_. these regions are about sixteen hundred stadia farther ae i, 

north than Alexandria and about seven hundred stadia 


line AB? represent the index. Then let BO be the horizontal — : : le 
shadow. The angle BAC is the latitude of the point B and Lane Tee 


i may be solved by trigo nometry. 





2 The latitude of Carthage, therefore, would be 39° oR 16%, : es Se 


which corresponds: toa distance of 22 1730 stadia from the A er 


equator. 


3 To fix a parallel of Jatitude by: the ‘countries through. ae 
‘which it runs seems loose indeed, but Strabonotinfrequently = = 
does so. On Coelesyria see 16. 2. 16; 16.2.21; and od 3.1. mn e oe 





7 By Peper oF ene mast n mean Alege, - ee 
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értaxociow. év dé TH Ledomrovync@ Kal repli Ta 
péoa THs “Podias cat rept Edvdov ris Auxias 7) ra 
pusKp@ voti@repa Kab érv Ta Lupakovot@v voTtw- 
Tepa TéeTpaxocios aradios, évTadla 1 peyiorn 
—— hépa éotiv opdv lonpepwaov Sexatertapav cal 
 Hptaous: améyouar & of To7rot odor AXeEavdpeias 
pev tpioxirtovs éEaxoclovs TeTTapdKovta, SujKes 
8 6 mwapadddnros obros Kat ‘EpatocOévn bid 
Kapias, Avxaovias, Kataovias, Mndias, Kaoriov 
muXOY, Ivdav Tov Kata Kaveacovy, 2. 

40. "Ep 88 roils wept “AreEdvipesav pépect rijs 
—Tpwdbos, car’ "Apdirodw kal “Arodrwviay thy 
év ’Hretpw cal rods “Papns ev votimrépous, Bo- 
petorépous dé Neatorews 7) preylotn Huépa éotly — 


aopav tonuepiwav Sexarévte améyer 660 mapad- 
ANAOS OvTOS ToD wey Ov "AXeEavdpelas TRS Tpds 
Alybrr@ os érraxicyidiovs otadiovs mpos ap- 
ktov, TODS lonuepiwvod vrép Sic uupious OxTaKio- 


yidtous oxTaKoaious, Tod dé bia ‘Pddov tpicye- 
Atovs terpaxoctous, rps vorov 6 Bu€avriov cal 


Nixaias cal rdv wep) Maccadriav yidious mevta- 


- Koatlous, pixpov 8 dpxtix@tepds éatu o bid Avaot- 


 paxelas,) dv dnow *Epatocbévns Sta Mugias — et 


elvat xa Tladdayovias cal tay wept Luvdrnv Kal 


 taptou, 0 6€ yomeov Tpos THy aKiay doyov yer ee 


_— rerrapdxovta 880, Aelmovra méumre. 4 
+ Aveinaxeias, Meine, for durqaxlar; ©, Muller epprov- 
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‘farther north than Carthage. Buti in 1 the Palcnonnsede 
in the regions about the centre of Rhodes, about 
-Xanthus of Lycia or a little south of Xanthus,and 
also in the regions four hundred stadia south of 
Syracuse, here, I say, the longest day has fourteen 
and one half equinoctial hours. These regions are 


- three thousand six hundred and forty stadia distant — os 


in latitude from Alexandria; and, according to 
Eratosthenes, this parallel runs through | ‘Caria, 


 Lycaonia, Cataonia, Media, the Caspian Gates, and s oe 


the parts of India along the Caucasus, 


40. At the Alexandria in the Troad ae the.’ - 


regions thereabouts, at Amphipolis, at the Apollonia in 
Epirus, and in the regions south of Rome but north 

of Neapolis, the longest day has fifteen equinoctial 
hours. This parallel is about seven thousand stadia 
-. north of the parallel through the Alexandria in 
Egypt, and more than twenty-eight thousand eight 
hundred stadia distant from the equator, and three 
thousand four hundred stadia distant from the 
parallel through Rhodes, and one thousand five — 
hundred stadia south of Byzantium, Nicaea, Massilia, 7 


and the regions thereabouts; and a little north of it = 
lies the parallel through Lysimachia, which, says 
_ Eratosthenes, | passes through Mysia, Paphlagonia, = 
_ Sinope, and the Tegtons: neds! Hyrcania, and ae ee 


Bactra. 


dieetine By zantium and the regions theresbouts th oe ae 


Mies longest day has fifteen and one quarter. equinoctial 


hours, ard the ratio of the index of the sun-dial to 
the shadow at the time of the summer solstice is that ek 
of one hundred and twenty to forty-two minusone 
| ae Mess, oe are > about & four r thousand. nine i. eee 
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8 of rémot oStot Too Bid: peons THs ‘Podlas rep) - 


TeTpaKLTXiMovs Kab evvaxoatous, rob S tonpept- 
vou os Tpio pupiovs Tplakootous. elomAevoace 8 


els TOY Tlovrov kat mpochGovow éml Tas dpxrous | 
boov XNous Kal TeTpaxocious yh peyiorn ape pa =. 


/ 
yiver at @pov tonpepivdy Sexamévre Kab jpioous: 
dméxovat 8 ot TOTOL oUTOL Lo ov amo TE Tou WONOU 


Kab ToD lonpepivow KvKhov, Kal o aperios wbschos | 
“Kata Kopupyy avtois éativ, ép’ ob xetrat OT & 
78 TPA ro Tis Kacovereias kal 6 To Sbekib 
_ AYK@VL TOD Tlepoéos BLKp® Boperdrepos av. — os 
coh. Ube tes Tote ‘arréxouat Bulavriov mpes oa 

dipkTov Soop TpLarxirbous oKTaKOTloUS 7 payor ‘ 
Hepa eaTiv opav tonpepway ‘Bbexaéé i ouy eae 
Kacovéreva ev 7° apKTLK® péperau. eloi 8 0b. 
TOOL ovTOL mept Bopuodéry Kab Ths MaudriSos a 


Ta votia* améxyoucs O€ TOU lanpepwvod Tepl TpLa- | 


pupious TeTpaxiaxidtous éxatov. 0 8¢ kata tas 


_ &pxtous tomes Tod opifovros év odaus oxedov Tt 


tais Gepwats puft mapauryaver at urd Tov Mov 


amo Svcews Eas Kal avaTonis avrimepiLaTapevov S 


rob dards 6 yap Gepivos TpoTLKos. amexe ane 
: “Tod. opifovros, eves. fadiov peo v Kal Swdécarov' 
ae Tocobrov obp Kal oH ALos. dbiorarar Tod opifovros 
Kata TO pecovtarior. Kal Tap. jpiv oe Toa oDrov oe 

| Too 6pifouros aTrocX@v po Tob OpOpou | eal MeTa 
Oey: éomépav Hon waravyater TOD mepl Thy. ava. oy 
: TOMY 7 q Ty ‘Siew dépa. ev 88 rats Xsipepivais Loads 


Lo 8 eee TO mnetaroy. y pereapiteras mixes idea 
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hundred aiddin distant from the parallel through the 
centre of Rhodes and about thirty thousand three _ 
hundred stadia distant from the equator! If you sail _ 
into the Pontus and proceed about fourteen hundred — 


stadia toward the north, the longest day becomes _ 


fifteen and one half equinoctial hours. These regions | 
are equidistant from the pole and from the equator, 


and there the arctic circle isin the zenith; and the | 


star on the neck of Cassiopeia lies on the arctic circle, 


while the star on the right elbow of Perseus is a little cy 


north of it. : 
42. In the regions about three ehoueatia eight : 
hundred stadia north of Byzantium? the longest 
_ day has sixteen equinoctial hours; and therefore 
_ Cassiopeia moves within the arctic circle. These are 
the regions about the Borysthenes and the southern 


| ~ parts of Lake Maeotis, and they are about thirty- 





tour thousand one hundred stadia distant from the - 

equator. There the northern part of the horizon is 

dimly illumined by the sun throughout almost the 
entire night in the summer-time, the sun’s light 
making a reverse movement from west back to east.3 
For the summer tropic is seven-twelfths of a zodiacal — 
sign‘ distant from the horizon; and accordingly the — 


sun at midnight is just that distance below the? = 
horizon. ‘And j in our own regions also, when the sun” 
is so far as that from the horizon before sunriseand = 
after. sunset, it ‘illumines the skies in the east and Lc Career 

the west. “And in those regions in the winter-days. es ge 
othe: sun attains an elevation of at most nine peubits. Bad rete s 


: a4 That ig, a latitude of 43° 17’ eG 


1 Which corresponds to 48° 42' 51", # Compare 2 i woe : 


- + That is, seven-twelfths of 30°, or ia 30’. 


a 4 ‘The ants euomical ¢ qubit of the ancients was 8 two degrees. Se 
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— bnat y ‘Eparoadeens Tovrous Ths Mepéns Buéxew . 
piKp@ wretous 7 us Sicpupious TpLoxiniovs, Sud yep a 
“ENgorévtou: ELvat pupious oxraxiaxiMovs, eita . 
a mevraxtoyirlovs eis Bopucbémn. év d€ Tols drré- 
— Xover TOD. Bufavriov oradiovs rept éEaxteyiriovs oe 
; Tplaxoctous, Bopevorépors avol THS Mavaridos, a 
Karta Tas Xerpepivas Hyépas perewpiberat TO Whel- 
TOV 0 Mos ert TIKES &&, 4 de peyiarn muea 
éorly é apav Lonuepivev Sexacrrra. 7 : 
43. Ta 8 eréxewa, 767 mryovabovra 7H dou 
| 12 ‘bia poxos, OUKETL XP NT ype T@ yewypage - 
éativ. 0 8é Bourduevos. Kab ravra pabeiy re 
dca adda TOY oupavioy “Inmapxos joey elpneev, 
npels 8é Trapahelmropey Sua TO. oes elvar THs 
voy mpoxelpevns Tpaypateias,' map éxeivou, hap- 
Bavéro. tpavorepa 8 éatl cal ra Treph TOV Tepi- 
cKkiov Kal appiontov nah erepoo ion, a hyo, 
— Tlocesdévios. Sums ve Kal ToUT@Y TO-yE rocodToy 
emia téor, OTE THY érrivotay Siacadijoa, kal 
Th XpuoLwov mpos Thy yeoypadiay, Kab 7 aypyn- 
_oTOV. | émel O€ meph Tov ad’ HAlov oKLdY 0 Adyos 
_éativ, 68 Fdos ™pos aloOnavy Kara Tapaddoj dou = 
= Giperas, nal od Kal o HOT HOS, Tap” ols. i 
éxderny Koo pov meprotpogiyy. Hepa yiveran cal 
ae bre pa barép « vis 708 matov pepopévon, 8 bre 
‘tnd yhy, mapa TovTols ot Te auptonios émiwvoody. 
Ta ral of ‘érepooniot, dudlonion Be, boo kara 
é a — Tones, f for rpapparelas, te aN ae 
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Eratosthenes says that these regions are a little more. 
than twenty-three thousand stadia from Meroé, since — 
the distance from Meroé to the parallel through the | 
Hellespont is eighteen thousand stadia, and thence 
to the Borysthenes, five thousand. In the regions 


about six thousand three hundred stadia: distant 


from Byzantium! north of Lake Maeotis, in the 
winter-days, the sun attains an elevation of at most _ 
six cubits, and there the longest ORY has seventeen a 
equinoctial hours. — —- 
43. Since the regions. beyond. ‘already. lie near. 


territory rendered uninhabitable by the cold, they _ : 


_ are without value to the geographer. But if any one - 
wishes to learn about these regions also, and about 
_all the other astronomical matters that are. treated 


by Hipparchus, but omitted by me as being already 
too clearly treated to be. discussed in the present 


treatise, let him get them from Hipparchus. And 
what Poseidonius says about the Periscians and 


_ Amphiscians and Heteroscians? is too clear to be 





repeated here ; nevertheless, I must mention these 
terms at sufficient length to explain the idea and to 
show wherein it is usef ful for geography and wherein 


useless. Now since the point in question concerns 


the shadows. cast by the sun, and since, on. the — 
evidence of our senses, the sun moves along a circle | 


parallel to the revolution of the universe, it. follows. on - 


that, wherever each revolution of the universe pro- 
duces a day and a night (because at onetime the sun 


- moves beneath the earth and at another time above — ae 
the earth), the. people are thought of as either 


_ Amphiscians or Heteroscians,—as Jee: all : 


a + Corresponding to 52° 17" ”. 
3 See 2. 2 . Sand 2 5. aT. 
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— pépn oa Wixos, domep éy Tois mpos Tiv@éav 
dovyous eipriKapen. dor otdé Tob peyébous Tis | 

' doucyray radrys gpovtiaréoy éx TOU AaBetv 6 Ore 2 
ob ‘exovtes apKTiKoy TOV TpoTr op UTOTENTOKATL =. 
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? pécov ‘nkpas 7 TOTe yey on 76Be wlerTovras exovar a 
Tas ods, Orav o ipALos aro HeonuBpias T? yea. 


poove mpooninry TO 6p86 ‘Tpos TO UrroKetpevoy 


enrizredov, toté © es Tovvavtiov, bray o Fos eis 


TOUVaYTLOV Tepiorhy —rovto 66 oupBeBnee povots 
TOU’ meray TOV Tpomeeey oLKOUGLY. eTEpooxtor | 


ae bots i ent Ty dperov Geb mimrovow, domep : 


nly, 7) eri Ta vor ea, domep Tols ép TH éTépg . 


ebepare favn oixodet. tovro be oupBalver Tae 
TiKOU TOV aperinoy. oe 
Ora S& Tov avTov peibova, apxn TOV meptorel aps 


Tots EXaTTOVa Sxovee Tou Tpom 


éotl wéxyplt TOY oixobvT@V bd 7 TON. TOV yap 


Hriou Kal’ 6Anv THY Tob ad are mepiorpop hy ee 


umTép ys. pepouevon, Sm overt Kal 9 oKid Kin 


mrepievexOnoer a mept Tov yvapnova. Kal’ 6 bn reat a 
TWEPLOKLOUS auTous exddecen, ovdey dvras mos THY 


yewypadiav'. ov yap éotiy oveno par Tatra Ta 


- 76 vaiagopdng. where vo TOU jar aXou s TOD D beBianoh | 





a From oa equator to 66° ‘every man is 5 either Aphid an8 


| of Heteroscian. 


2 From 66° to 90°. 


2 Strabo places the tropie of Caner at 24° (4/60 « or 24/360 ee 


= | of the greatest circle) ; and he places the beginning of the 3 


: frigid | zone. at 66°. The radius of the tropic, therefore, is 
ee aad is 66°, while: ‘the, radiu 7 


oe ae 























* the, acuieen ic circle 
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_ whose shadows at noon sometimes fall toward the 
north, namely, when the sun strikes from the south 
the index (which is perpendicular to the horizontal. 
surface beneath), and, at other times, fall in the 
opposite direction, namely, when the sun revolves © 
round to the opposite side (this is the result for only 
those who live between the tropics), but as Heteros-_ 
cians, all whose shadows either always fall toward — 
the north, as is the case with us, or always toward | 
the south, as is the case with the inhabitants of — 
the other temperate zone. And this is the result _ 
for every man whose arctic circle is smaller than — 
the tropic circle! But wherever the arctic circle is 
the same as, or larger than, the tropic,? there the _ 
-Periscians begin and they extend to the people who 
_ live beneath the pole. For since, in those regions, 
the sun moves above the earth throughout the 
- whole revolution of the universe, it is clear that 
the shadow will move in a circle round the index of 
the sun-dial ; and that is the reason why Poseidonius 
called them Periscians, although they are non-existent. 
so far as geography is concerned; for all those 


regions are uninhabitable on account of the cold, as 


I have already stated in my criticism of: Pytheas. — 
Therefore I need not concern myself, either, with 


_ the extent of this uninhabited region, apart from 
assuming that those regions which have the tropice- 
arctic circle® lie beneath the circle described by 


is a variable, and is 66° only when the observer stands at. 
the beginning of the frigid zone. Accordingly, when the = 
observer is within the frigid zone the radius is greaterthan 
66°, and less than 66° when he is this side of it. By ‘tthe 
-. tropic-arctic circle” Strabo refers to the case where the =” 
-aretic circle becomes equal to the tropic circle, namely, at 


~— Matitude 68, 
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KaTa Thy TOD Kbopov TepioTtpopyy, LroKetpévou 
ToD peTatd Svacthuatos Tod Te ionpepwod Kab 
Tob TpomiKod Terrdpwy EEnKkooTay ToD peyiorou 
POUIIGNOU Sie Bae ie Es i ear 





1 That is, the pole of the ecliptic, which daily appears to 
describe a circle in the heavens about the pole of the equator. — 
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the pole of the zodiac! in the: diurnal revolution 
of the universe—that is, on the hypothesis that the 


distance between the equator and the tropic is four- 
sixtieths of the greatest circle. 


The projection of this circle upon the ak marks off the 


frigid zone, and is practically what we mean to- dey. by 
the term - arctic circle.” | : | 
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A PARTIAL DICTIONARY OF | 
<t PROPER ‘NAMES? oS 


- 
Aen, a ity of Medea, coripared with 
the Aeaea of Circa, ' Bb 
sae pont ea 853 mythical king of the 
&0 


called "Stromboli 


ae Gallus, 453; Roman prefect. 


of Egypt about "25 B.O. and per- 
-. gonal friend of Strabo 
Aeschylus, 123, Th 
poet, 525~456 

| Agamemnon, 3B: osmuneeder tne 
chief of the Greek forces in the 
Trojan War 
Albis (Elbe) the 51 

 Aleaeus of Mitylene in Lesbos (A. 
- about 600 B.c. )s 135; the famous 


lyric poet | 
: ‘Moman of Sardis (fl. about 625 3.0. oe 


157; the founder of Doric lyric 


poetry 
eee re the Great (356-323 BO. )y 


49, 249, 259, 847 


Amisus (Samsun), 255, town onthe 


southern coast of the Euxine 


Ammon, the temple of, In Egypt, 
| "Angximander of Miletus (b. 610 B.0.) - 


$3 an: Jonian philosopher, and 
ee of ‘Thales. 
he gnomon into Greece, and was 


said to have been: the inventor of 


geographical maps, 23 
Andromeda, ‘187; 

~ . Cepheus, | king of Ethiopia ; her 
ine ideale was made the. subject of 


an Islands and ruler of the. 
winds, residing on the isle now — 
i. es (fh. abo 


He introduced 


daughter. ot 


tragedies ‘cine lost), by Sophocles 
and Huripides as 
Antiphanes of nerea. in Thrace (fh 2 


not later than the third contury = : 


 BG.), 8913 traveller, and typleal 
-romaneer, .“* Bergaean " became . 
roverbial HN for romancers 
330-B.¢.), 58°; the. 

_ roost. famous of Greek painters | 


- Apollodorus of Artemita (fl, appar- — 
the tragic 
~ Apollodorus of Athens (fl. about 


ently about the middle of the. 
first century B.C.), 453 ;. author 
of a history of Parthia 


140 B.0,), 117, 157,163, 227; 
_ grammarian, pu il’ of Aristar- 


chus, and prolific writer on 
Various subjects 
Arabian Gulf (Red Sea), “the : 


Bittoptana * “sundered.in twain” f 
Aratis ¢ ‘of Soli in oo (b. about | 


315 BO. Pa ‘Tl Ae the. astro«. 
nomical poet, of 


there remain two short poema 


and some recently discovered Ea 


fragments 


Arcesilaus of Pitane in Aeolis (b. . ee 
ey about 316 3.0.), BS: founder of the eee 


Middle ay, of Philosophy 


Archimedes of Syracuse (2R7- 
“the great mathe. 
‘Nine of. ee 


212 B.O.), 201% 
matician and. inventor. 
his treatises are extant — 


oy Aristarchus of Samothrace (A. about ee 

155 B.0.), 118, 897; grammarian 
and critic, 
Alexandria 





= 4 complete index will appear in the e last volume, vi 


a. srane =: oS Hy oe 





whose works 


‘and ‘Ubrarien . cate - 
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Aristens of eesennce: 79: an 
epic poet, author of the Arimas- 
pian Epic; all accounts of him 

| are uncertain 
Ariston of Chios (fl. about 260 B.0.) 

- B83 a. Stoic philosopher, and 

supil of Zeno. — 
Aristonicus of Alexandria, 139; 

grammarian and contemporary 
of Strabo 

Aristotle of Stagira (384-822 B.0.), 

prince of ancient philosophers 3 

on the winds, 107, the zones, 363 

_ Aristoxenus of Tarentum (fi. about 
330 B.0.), 57; pupil of Aristotle, 
‘philosopher, musician, and author 
of Elements of Harmony, of which 
pig books are prée- 

. gerve 

Artabrians, the, 461; a district at 
the north-western corner of Spain 

Asteria (the Homeric Asteris) 2213 
‘a. small island between ‘Tthaca 
and Cephallenia 

Atalanta (now Talanta), 225; an 
~~ fsland. between Huboea and 
Locris 

Athenodorus of Canana near ‘Tarsus 
{about 74 B.0.-A.D. 7), 193. pupil 
of Poseidonius, friend of Strabo, 
learned scientist; none: of his 
bra are extant. On the tides, 


0 
Atlantic: Ocean, not. divided » by 
isthmuses into two seas, 17, 121 
Atreus, father of Agamemnon, dis- 
covered that the sun and heavens 
—.< moved in contrary: ie 87 
‘ Cains Mesdooate the, a1 on 


B 


het Bear, ‘the. Great, 11, 45, 509 ; the 
ttle, 507°. ; 


Bion, “the astrologer” 3 107, by 


whom is meant, probably, Bion 
of Abdera, a ‘philosopher and 


about 400 B.0, 
‘Bion 
“the: mouth of t 
and flourished wooly 250 






— Sonatah, 4 bau dewla, 








 Bistonis (Lagos), 


Bogus (Bocchus), S 
-. Maurusia in Libya about 110 B. 0, ee 
- Boreas, the north wind, 105 


- mathematician. who - flourished | 


; the Billnesy ne 63, born near 

2 nisl er River. _ 
B.C. He. 
was long at the court of Ant 


Lake, 221, in 
Thrace | 


Bizone, 199, on the Thracian coast. 


of the Buxine, identical with the. 
Kavarna of to-day — a 

Boagrius, the, 225; a torrent near 
Thronium in Locris ie 

383, King of 


Borysthenes (Dnieper), the, 235, | 


413; Strabo often refers to the 


mouth of the Borysthenes simply 
as Borysthenes 
Bosporus, the Cimmerian, 21, 755 0 
the Strait of Yenikale 7 
Britain, its position and length, 235 
Bura, 199, 219; a town on os mo 
Corinthian Gulf , os 


Cadmus of Miletus (f. “about. 550 ed 
B.C.), 653; probably the earliest. 
Greek prose-writer. Je 
the Foundation of Miletus, in. four — 
books, was attributed to hi him ah 

Callimachus of Cyrene (fl. "about: . 
250 B.0.), 183, 169; 

and grammarian, 


librarian at. 
Alexandria, 


cataloguer. of. the 


library, and said to have written — 


about 800 works, in prose and. © 
verse. Only 6 hymns, 64 epi- 
grams and some. fragments are 
- extant et 
einer 189, the Rock of Gibraltar 
Cel campaign of the. Romans . 
against the, 37. = 
Ceraunian. Mountains (the Kimara 
Mountains in Albania), 75 0 
Chersonese, the Thracian, 353 } the we 
Gallipoli peninsula | ve 


Choaspes (Kerah);, a. river empty- 


ing into the Tigris, 175 


“Cimbrians, the, a Teutonic tribe, 


who, before their. appearance yes 
Roman: history (11 , 
on the North Sea (in Jutland, © 
apparently), but. later’ migr: ated 
_on account of an inundation, 303. 


_ Clazomente, an important city.on 
| the ae erp, once an i : 


yacuine sane eget eee 





A work: On. o 


Greek poet 


B.0.), lived’. 

















, Cleopatra 379, 
Buergetes | I, king of. Egypt, 
146-117 B.G. 


Cnaeus Piso, BOL: ;. fought against 
Caesar in Libya (46 'B.c.), and 


consulship He: 
~  Cobus, the erat chief, 207 i 
| Copais (Topolia), Lake, 219, in 
_» Boeotia 
Corcyra (Corfu), island of, 163 


the Isthmus of, 201 

ae of Mallus.in Cilicia (A. about 
150.B.0.), 11; * Stoic philosopher, 
author of commentary. on 


exegesis. 
153 his misunderstanding rs) 
Homer, 113 ; 
. Menelaus’ wanderings, 13893. his 
globe and map, 449 


fifth century. B.0.), 159+. his- 
- torian, physictan to Artaxerxes, 

.- and author of a Persian History 
in 23 books 


: Cyaneae (“Dark Blue RB 
two isles near the mouth of the 
Bosporus, 75, 349; also called 


Asiatic Russia, emptying into the 
Caspian Bea | 


Damastes of ia(goam. 173; Greek 
historian, contemporary of Hero- 
. dotus, and ens ited by. Strabo. 
His works are lost. 


i 08, .8 
Darite ae 
. 8015; defeated by Alexander near. 
- “Gangamela ir Ag aol B.O,. 
battle of Arbela’ 


~~ 262 B.0,) to A 
ot Palbnbobira: in’ Carol He. 


Clytaemnestra, wife of Agamemnon, 2D 


~ later (23 B.C.) was raised to the — 


Corinth, an attempt to cut through 


Homer, and fie leading exponent 
of the allegorical theory. of 
Concerning the tides fe 


his. theory of. 


-—Ctesias of Cid in Caria (fl. in the 


 Cumae, Gulf of, (Bay of Naples), 81 
ocks ”’), . 


Symplegades (“ Clashing Rocks’’). 
Cyrus. Kur), 2273 @ large river in 


Dytis, ‘the 
Danas ee of ‘ther reservoirs: | 
Codename, King of Persia, 
“C'the | 


) ; aa eine B57, Debden ot F unbelief 


’ Antiochus ‘Soter- (reigned 281-~ : 
. MEP at Cyme in Acolis; 3 
a 


Allitrochades, King - 
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wife of. Ptolemy’ eae 


wrote a ork on India, which was 
_ thoroughly distrusted by Strabo. 
because of its fabulous stories 
emetrius of oe (fi. about 
. 200 B.6 historian, and 
toe “of i oe on the geo-: 

graphy and: ethnography of the 

Euxine regions — 


Demetrius Poliorcetes (334-283 B, 0. ) : 


201; son. of Antigonus the king 
. of Asia; a noted ‘engineer, : 
general, and admiral. - 
Demetrius of Scepsis (fl. about 
150 B.C.), 165, 215 ;. grammarian 


geographical work, in: 30. ‘books, 
_ on the Trojan allies uf a 
Democles of Pygela in Lydia (fourth $s, 
or fifth century B.c.),” 217 


-eataloguer of earthiakes,” “of eee 


whom little is: kno 


nown e 
‘Democritus of gautlere (b. about 


460 8.0.), 3, 227,245; a cele- 
brated philosopher, traveller, and 
lecturer 
Demosthenes (about 383-322 B.0. ); 
465; the great yee as orator 


. Dicaearchia (Puteoli), 9 
_ Dicaearchus of Weiede in Sly 


CL. about 320 8.¢.), 3, 399 ; 7 

. peripatetic phitesonher and pupil 
of Aristotle, historian, and geo- 
grapher. Besides other works ha 
wrote a Periegesis, and. he was the | 


first to measure the altitude of 


“mountains, a subject upon, which ti 
«he wrote a treatise 


- Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), Wt 
-Duris of Samos (fl. about 350 B.0.), 
223; author of a number of hig. | 


torical works, of which only frag. 
ments remain, © 
a History of Greece an 


tlas Montes Y ae 


°y Bchinus (aoe chino), 995: : patom Beg La 


in Peg near the sea, 


3 


and author of a historical aad 5 st! 


Amon them was : ae 
picaden. a ne. 








he traitor: at. Thermo : — 


3, 121, . ie 
a cpa of Leotmae , and. ee 
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author of a. history actin ions 
the Dorian Invasion to 340 B.O., 
the year of his death 
Epidamnus, 355, 409, now Durazzo, 
on the coast of Albania 
Eratosthenes of Cyrene (about. 276- 
194 B.0.), 8, 493 


‘years librarian at. Alexandria. 
His opinion of Homer, 93; con- 

- cerning currents of straits, 201; 

. the dimensions of the: inhabited 
‘world, 287, 437; his map, 253 ; 
the size of the earth, 505. 

Ethiopians, the, ““sundered | in 

twain,’ 109, 119, 397 
Budoxus of Cnidus (fl. about 366 

B.C.), 3,461.3 an astronomer, who 

also wrote a geographical. work, 

_ to which Strabo frequently refers 
rae ey ar Cyzicus (fl. about 

0 B.0.)5 
venturer. lis voyages about 
Libya were described at length by 
~ Poseidonius, and discussed | by 
Strabo, 377 

Euhemerus of Messene (fl. about 
810 B.0.), 173, 391, 401; author 
of a work on Sacred History 


which was discredited by Strabo’ ; 


Euripides (480-406 B.0.), 99, 123 
the Sg da poet > 
EBuripus, the narrow strait between 
Boeotia and Kuboea, 1 133 
—. Buxine (Black) Sea, 21; its bed 
eae te than that of the Propontis, 


Gq 


Vee “Gndes taow Cadiz), 381. 

. Galatic Guif (Gulf of jLvon), 409 
Gaudos (Gozo), 163 ; island 
south of Sicily 

Galo, 377, he. became: tyeant of 

~~ Gela in 491 B.0., of Syracuse in 


Sy He. ‘ded in the year 


8 B.0.. 


08, campaign of the Romans 





oe Germha, 35 367s a town in Bayo : 
ne Batu and age Saat, 


ees between 
| — 





the. learned » 
~ mathematician and. geographer, 
writer on philosophy, and. for 


navigator. and ad- | 


485 B.O., ‘and, ates lord ‘of all | 


= 


Hecatacus. of “Miletus tb. about. 
-—§40 B.0.), 3, 23, 65; a historian 
and geographer. His geographi- _ 
cal work was. called Periegesis, 
“which embodied about all the 


Greeks of his time knew on the . 


subject. 


| Hellanicus of Lesbos (fl. about’ } 


430 B.0.), 159; the first scientific. 
chronicler among the Greeks, and 
author of a number. of works 
among them histories of Troy and 
Persia, 
Heracleia Trachinia, 225 ; atown . 
in. Thessaly. about eight miles | 
from Thermopylae ‘and three _ 
miles from the sea ae 
Eferacleides of Pontus (b. ‘about 
380 B.0.); pupil of Plato and — 
Aristotle, philosopher, and author: 
of numerous works on a variety. — 
of subjects, including certain 


Digloguts mentioned: by Strabo, nig 


Horacleitus of Ephesus (about 58 
475 B.0.), 11; 
metaphysics, 
“Dark Philosopher ” 
the obscurity of his writings 

Herodotus oe 484-425 B.0.), the - 
“Father of History ” 
ing the Nile, 111, 131; narrator 
of myths, 159; the sll 
cess, 2213; th 16 ‘Hyperboreans, 
ratte the circumnavigation | “ol : 

ya, 3 i 

Hesiod of Ascra in Boeotia (fi. in the | 
eighth century B.0.), 85; the | 
father of Greek didactic poetry, . 


The extant works under his name | 


are Works and pause, Theogony,. 
and the Shield ve Heracles. eral : 
cerning the . 107; Beat 
mythical stories, ash 


; ‘Hesperides, 473+ a city of ‘Oynen: Ae 


aleain Libya, renamed Berenice 
2 a emy ‘T,. Row. called: i 


“Bip retin oe: Nicses in Bithynig. 
oe ; the ibynls . 


about 150 B.0.), 5 
astronomer. He. made the dis« 
covery of the ws Ue of the 
_ SAMAR. was he aes to alvide a 





the founder of . 
and called the — 
because of 
5 concern. 
ting pro- 


















- the inhabited world into zones of 

- Jatitude (“‘climata’’), and. in- 
vented a method of fixing terres- 

. trial positions by circles of longi- 
tude and latitude. On the tides, 
19; the inhabited world, 269, 
4375 the “climata,” 505 — 

Homer, the great epic poet; philo- 
sopher, a3 founder of the science 
of geography, 5 5, 23 3. his 
tion of Oceanus, 13; his wide 
knowledge, 59 5 _his use of myth, 
67, 71, 75, 1 

Hypanis Boe), the, 413 


Terne (ireland), 237, 279, 443, 


ope 


Jason; 21, 39, 1675 leader of the 


neeee Pe 
Lavittins, the, 29; a mythical race 
of Thessaly, akin to the Centaurs 
Lelantine P Lin 215, in Euboea 

between the cities of Eretria and 
~Chaleis - 





pylae ca80 B.0. Y. | 
Maays, the Seythiae chief, 227 who 
overran ‘portions. of Asia M 


. gonquering Cyaxares in 623 B.0. 
. ars (Sea of Azov), the, 61, 277, 


| Malea, a promontory. on. the & E. 
~~ goast of Laconia, 93. | 
Massilia (Marseilles), 237, 288 . 
Macrasie (Morocco, approximately), 


a Me, asthenes, | 257, ‘ambassador of 
eleucus: bok cator (reigned 312- 
281 8.0.) to 
of Palimbothra. in India. 
~~ syrote a historical and eographi- 
gal -work'on India, which was dis- | 
-eredited by Strabo Boones, of. = 
| fabulous stories 
Melas sacuae Gull. of, 103 


concep- |. 


ster (Danube) the, 21, 169, 211, 
“418 | 7 


 Argonautic expedition, who went: 
to Colchis in quest of the golden 


yea {N aples), 83 
— Leonidas, 37, the hero of Thermo- - 


Bandrobactus, ‘king 
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% Mening (how Isle of J erba), home of 


the Lotus-Eaters, . 3 
Meroé, 119, 238, 255, “489 : -metro- 
polis of. the Ethiopians, on. the 


. Nile . 
Midas, ancient king of Phrygia 229 
Mimnermus of Colophon (fl. about 


825 8. 0.) 171; the Greek elegiac 


‘Minos. 177, ancient king of Crete. 


Mithridates Eupator, 277, king of . 
- Pontus. (120-63 B.0.), and most 
- formidable enemy of the Romans 
‘in the East 
Moeris CBirket-el-Kerun), Lake, 185 
Myrsilus of. Lesbos, 2235 a -bis- — 
3 _ torical writer of uncertain dato 


N 


; Narbo (Narbonne), 403 
_ Neanthes of Cyzicus (fl. in the ‘thira 


century B.0.), 165; a voluminous 
writer on historical subjects, 
though only a few fragments of 
his works are extant oat 


Nearchus, 263; an admiral. of 
Alexander the Great; in 825 B.o, 
he made a voyage with his fleet 

- from the mouth of the Indus to 

the Persian Gulf. An abstract 

of his voyage is contained in, the 

Indica of Arrian.. Strabo dis- 
credited his: work 


N eco, 377, king of Egypt, who be 


an his relgn in 612 * 
Ni 6, the, and its aa, 107; oe 





gai 468; a ‘Greek olty 
he head of the Gulf of 

It was destroyed and its inhabi- ~~ Supe 
. tants sold as slaves by cies OR ee 
--- Macedon in'347 Ba. 3 
‘ Dnesiceitan, 2633; wrote 


Bisa rae Indis.: 











-boundary-line between Asia and 
Libya, 119, me the silting ‘Pro: i i t 
cess at its mouth 3 
a seer the south i wo 105, 220 


‘near ee 
POFODB, |. os 
Ble ee 


“pio- a 
feck hy. of Alexander the “Creat, ee 

luding a description of Asiatic . ye 
. Countries traversed by Alexander, =. 
He. AODOBS Eee 
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_ panied the adnate Wearalias on: 


@ voyage from the Indus to the 
Persian. Gulf. His 
discredited by Strabo 


z 


Panchaea, 4013 3B.  tsbulows. ‘land 
which . Euhemerus professed to 


have visited. 
-Parmenides of Elea in Italy (b. 
about 510 B.0.), 361 5 philosopher 


and poet; and author. of a 


didactic poem On Nature, of 


which only fragments remain 
Parthenope, one of the sirens, 
- momument of, 83 
F Parthians, campaign of the Romans 
. against the, 373 spread. of the 
empire of, 49 
Patroclés (about 312-261 B.0.) ), 255 : 
Macedonian general under Seleu- 
“gus I and An sa I; explorer 
and. author eographica, 
treatises eats “ost He re- 
garded the Caspian Sea as i gulf 
of the ** Northern Ocean.” Strabo 


ae the utmost faith in his state- 


ents 
Balrnens; the most. important. har- 
bour of Athens; once an Sma a 


217 

Peloias (Faro), Cape, 81 — 

Pelorus,; the pilot who was gut to 
death by the Carthaginians, 35 
~.. Peneus (Salambria), the, 21 
Phalara, 225; now Stillida, on the 
 Maliac Guif 

harbor 109, 135, 217, an island off 

i “Alexandria, which Alexander 
. whited by a mole to the coast 

: ‘Phasis, 167, 198, river, and town, at 

"the éastern end of the Euxine” 

heroes ‘of Syros (A. about 
oo  §60 BO), 653 oa philosophical 
a _ theologian, author of a work 
-concernt ng. nature and the gods, 

wait oe 






betes Aet 





, oy Gibraltar, 19, 219, 141 aa ee 
“Plato (427-847 B.0.), 3913. the 7 
gre at peteenll thilosopher — : 





ee emon of Troas il. about 200 BO.) : 


age 





work. ‘was 


ly the earliest, prose- 


ees 3. 167; ‘the mythical son-in- 

se tes the king of Colchis. : ee 
ree Piles of Heracles, the Biratte: Ol! ee 

ie "Romans nce ot ‘i; ‘against 


633 among other works he wrote 
one on Athens. His works, now - 
lost, were of great value to later 
times, being rich in information 
for travellers and students of art 
and archaeology ; 


Polybius of Megalopolis in Arcadia’ : 
(bo. about 204 B.0.), 3, 73, 85, 867, 
399; of his. Histories in 40 books 


only the first five have come down — 


us in complete form. His - 
_ geographical eeu referred to. 


by Geminus, is. th ougnt to be 
identical wit. th the 34t . 
the Histories, of which aud a a ae 
fragments remain oe 
Pontus (see Kuxine), the, 75 te 
Poseidonia (Salerno), Guif ch oe. 81 wi 


Poseidonius of Apamea in Syria 


(b. about 130 B.0.),33 the author 
of a history in 52 book 
His researches in geography and” - 


astronomy were of the greatest . 
value to Strabo and other scienti- 


fic writers. Concerning the tides, 
153 the. winds, 107; ‘the. 
Erembians, 151 5: the . "silting | 


pr ocess, 199; the tides, 2035 
ceanus and the zones, 361. eae 
Psammitichus, king of Egypt, 227 ees 


one of the Psammitichi: of the» : 


sixth and seventh centuries, B.0,.° 
Ptolemy Euergetes I] (Physcon),. - 
A, 397; king of Egypt 146- — 
Pygmies, “geographical position of, 


Pythons of Massilla (Marseilles), 
235 309: navigator, and 


aut o: ie a geographical treatise — 


(now. lost). He was the. first, - 
apparently, to give definite: in- a 
formation. on Western Euroy 


“and especially the British Islan Qs 
. Though pronounced by Strabo as 


unworthy of belief, he is now re- 
garded with greater favour, His. 
date is uncertain, but he flour. 
a aehed ate some frge before ae BG. ial 


‘the Parthians, Germans, and 
se 375 3: spree c of he, ‘empire 


f, 


1 book of 


§,now lost... 





















8. 


| Sacred! Cape (St. Vincent), of 
Iberia, 407 


cuted. by the Persians, 35 
Salmydessus, 193;- the coast of 
ae to the north of the Bos- 


temporary of Aleaeus . .* 
Scironian Rocks (Dervenl Bouno), 
103; large rocks on the eastern 
coast of Megaris 
Scylla and Charybdis, 73,77 
Seleucus,. king of Babylonia, 193 
. b- about 358 B.O. and assassinated 
LBC: 
Semiramis and Ninus. 319. the 
mythical founders of the Assyrian 
Empire of Nineveh — 


Egypt; the name is-regarde 
a corruption of. Senwosri, but 


meant is unknown, 227 


‘branch of the Tmolus 

‘Sirbonis, 185, a lake on “the coast of 
Lower Egypt 
‘Sirenussae (Siren Rocks) 
peaked rock between the Bay of 
‘Naples and the Gulf of Salerno, 81 
‘Solon (b. about 638 B.0.), 391; the 
_ great Athenian legislator 


Ranger (495-406 B.0.), 99; the 

tragic 

Spl agit Dost (Hellada), the, 995 : 

 Stesichorus of Himera.in Sicily (i. 

about 600 B.o.), 1555 there re- 
main only about thirty fragments 

- of his lyric poetry 

: Strato of. ‘Lampsacus in M sia, in 
- Asia Minor, 1813. became head of 


oo named.“ the physicist”. — 
~ Sunium (Colonna), Cape, 353_ 


Mer spet o,’ 439 


Salganeus, the pilot ‘who was exe- 
—Tartessians, ‘the, 121; 


Sappho of Lesbos (A. about.600 8.0.) 
149; Greek poetess, and con- | 


" Bonostets, 141, a. legendary kin of 


| _ which .one of. the Senwosri ee 
- sipylus,, Mt, 217, ‘in fying a 


a. three- 


Solymi, the territory of the, 19, 77, 


: Xanthus of Lydia os 
| ian BO) 181; a writer of Lydian Peed 

"Renodle, 2613, Alexander's trea- a 
‘the Peripatetic ‘school of philo- ar age: ioe: of Persla (485- : my we 
 gophy. in 287. ee and was Bur- 3 ie ie pea ates 
(4 ? 


‘Syene (ow. iat at the “sume 
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: Tanaté (Don), fhe 243, 41 


Taprobane { (now Ceylon), 235, 271, : 


Spain, west of Gibraltar 


“Tearko, ‘the Ethiopian Chief, 227 
- ‘Thebes in Egypt, 31, 109, Ch ree 
~Theopompus of. Chios bb, ‘about - 


380: B.0.), 159; pupil of Isocrates, . 


and historian of Greece (411-9 | 


~ 394 B.C.) and of aga of Mace- 
donia (360-336 3B 
Thermaic Gulf (Gullo Saloniki), 855 
Thermodon, and Iris, 193, rivers 
‘ emptying from the eouth into the 
Euxine 


~ Thermopylae, the pass of, 35, 133, ne 


the spring at 


Theseus, 177, a legendary Attic hero ae 
- Ehessalonica, (Saloni ki), 409 
‘Thras 


Ices the Thasian, 105; one 
“of the earliest writers on natural 


| philosophy, and quoted by Aris- 
Thule, the island of, 233, 441; first 


referred to by Py ytheas, and re- 
garded as the most northerly 
pone of the inhabited world. . 
trabo denied. the existence of 
such an island - 


Timosthenes of Rhodes (fl. about. = 
- 280 B:0.),.107, 3533 an.admiral = 

under Ptolemy Philadelphus,and = 
: Pape? ofa work on Zhe Harbours 


in ten books: : | 

Troglodytes, the, 5, 153 
i ils (Dulester), the, Bi, 413 
ay 


ih Ons, 


Zeno of Citium: in cong (ebout : : oS 


"845-265 B.0,), 


founder of the ‘Stole School ot ene 


| philosophy 





a people. in at 
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(Qnd Imp.) aps tS, Po 
-Curtrus, Q.: History or Atexanprr. J.C. Rolfe. 2 Vols. 
Fronvus. E. 8. Forster, and CoRNELIUS Nzpos. J.C. Rolie. 
—» (2nd Imp.) . 
FRONTINGS : StRaTaGEMs and. AQuEDUCTS. Cc. B, Bennett and 
M. B. McElwain. (2nd Imp.) | 
Frowro: CorresponpEncr, 0. R. Haines. 2 Vols: : 
Geuuius. J.C. Rolfe. 3 Vols.. (Vol. I, and IT. 2nd Imp.) 


Horace: Opxs and Eroprs. C. E. Bennett. (13th Imp. oe : 


revised.) : 2 
Horace: Sartrres, EprstiEs, ARS Posmica: H.R. aya: . 

(6th Imp. revised.) - a ee 
JeRome: Sevecrep Lerraers. F. A. Wright. 
JuvENAL and Prrsius. G.G. Ramsay. (6th Imp 5° fe 
Livy. B. O. Foster, F, G. oe Evan T, Sti a AS C 





Schlesinger. 14 Vols, Vols. I.-XII. (Vol. I 3rd Imp. Ss 


Vols. IL~V., VIT., IX. «6 2nd Imp. revised. . 
Locan. J.D, Duff. (2nd Imp.) | 
Lucrertus. W.H. D. Rouse. (6th Imp. revised.) | .. 
~Maririan. W.G. A. Ker. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 4th Imp Ds Vol. TL, 
3rd Imp. revised.) — 


Minor Latin Porrs: from Pusuimidus Syrus to Hueciies. | 


- Namatianus, including Grarrius, Canpurntus. SicuLus, 


NEMESIANUS, AVIANUS, and others with ‘‘ Aetna” and the _ 


| “Phoenix.” J. Wight Duff and Arnold M. Duff. (2nd Imp.) 
Ovin: Tam Art or Love AND OTHER Porms. de ee oo : 

(89rd Imp.) | 
Ovip: Fastr. Sir James G: Frazer, 


‘Qvip:; Hzroiprs and Amorgs. Grant Sh overmen (4th Jon ) - Oe 


. Ovip: Mrramorprosus. F. J. Miller, 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 Oth 
— Imp., Vol. IL. 7th Imp.) | : 





Ovp : Tristra and Ex ‘Powe. A, i Wheeler. | (2nd. Imp. e oe 


 Perstus. Cf. Juvenan. 


i : PETRONIUS. M. ~ Heseltine ; _ | SENECA: Be _ ApocoLocywrosis., oes 





WH. De Rouse, (7th. Imp. revised.) a 
_ Pravres. Paul Nixon. ) vo (ole. 1 I. and tT th + Imp. 
ol Ti. fg ep 3 | 








Pury : trae Melmoth's Translation revised by w. M. L. oy 
Hutchinson. 2 Vols. | (5th Imp.) — x 


Puny: Narurau Hisrory. H. hackhant ae W.. H. S. J ones. ie 


10 Vols.. Vols. .-V. H.: Rackham, - (Vols. I : iit. 2nd co 

Propertivs. H. E. Butler. (5th Imp.) . | 

Prupentios. H.J. Thomson. 2 Vois.. Vol. I. 

Quitman. H. E. Butler. 4 Vols. (Qnd Imp.) 0 

REMAINS oF Ory Latin. E.H. Warmington. 4 Vols. Vol. I... 
(ENNIUs. anD Cancriius.) Vol. IT, (Livivs, Narvius, — 
Pacuvius, Acctus.) Vol. ITI. (Lucrmius and Laws or 9 
MIT eee Vol. Tv. (nd Imp.) ee ‘Txscutp- e 
TIONS.) | 

| SALLUST.. J. C. Rolfe. _ (3rd Tani revised.) ya oe Oe a 
ScrrprorEs Hisrortan AUGUSTA. D. Magic. 3 Vols “(vat 
Ind Imp. revised.) . fe | | 


SENECA: AsocoLocemnosre. CE. Pare: 





Sunuca: Eprsronan: Morares.. R. MM. Gutiners:.: : 3 ‘Vole. 
(Vol. I. 8rd Imp., Vols. II. and III. 2nd. Amp. revised. yo 


Suneca: Moran Essays. J. W. Basore. 3 Vols. (Vol. IL. ae 


3rd Imp., Vol. IIT. 2nd Imp. revised.) 
SENECA : Traaupins. F. J, Miller. : (2 Vols. (Vol. Le 3rd Imp., 
Vol. II. 2nd Imp. revised.) | ty, Sete 
: sot st Porms and LETTERS. -W. B. Anderson. 2 Vola. 
is oI | : ee 
| » Sinus [ranicus, J. D. Duff. 2 Vols. (Vol. IT. 2nd Imp., 
MoleTL. 82d Imp.) oe te a Reh ce AE) Saas 
- Sravius., J. H. Mozley. 2 Vols. | | a | 
 Suprontus, J. C. Rolfe. 2 Vols, (Vol. I. 6th Imp., Vol. IT. 
— «bth Imp. revised.) ec a . 
Tacrrus: Dratocus. Sir Wm. Peterson. AGRICOLA and 
GERMANIA, Maurice Hutton. (6th, imp.) 
~-Tacrrus: Hisrorrms and Annats. Cy H. Moore and J. Jack. 
gon. 4 Vols. (Vols. I. and II, 2nd Imp. ) 
Tmrence. John Sargeaunt. 2 Vols. (6th Imp.) See 
THRTULLIAN + APOLoGIA and Dr Sproracuris. OT. Ry Glover. | 
Minucrus Feux. G. H. Rendall. 
VaLerius Fuaccus. J. H. Mozley. , (2nd Imp. revised. yO 
Varro: De Lingua Latina. R.G. Kent. 2 Vols. (2nd finns) 


Vuutnrus Parercunus and Res Gustam Div Avavsri, F, W. ae 


_ Shipley... 
Viren. H.R. Betotouch, 2 2Vols. (Vol. J; 16th Imp. Vol. ie 
12a Imp. revised.) - ay 
VirRuvios : : Dz AnouImmoruRs, F. Granger. AN Oe (Vol rt 
v 2nd. a ene) | | ee 











_ Greek Authors 
Acurungs Tarius. ‘sg. Gaselee. _ (2nd I mp.) Ne ed 
Amngas Tacricus, AscLerropotus and OnasaNpen. The — 
Illinois Greek Club. | (2nd Imp. es fos oy de veo 
Amscutnes. C.D. Adams. (2nd Imp.) — 
Axrscuyius. H. Weir Smyth. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1,. Sth Imp. | 
Vol. TL. 4th Imp.) 

ANDOCIDES,. ANTIPHON. CE Minor Arric ORATORS. : 
 ALorpHRON, ABLIAN, Philostratus: ‘Letters. A. R. Benner and 
“F. H. Fobes, | 3 | — 

“APOLLODORUS. Sir J ames G. Frazer. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp. ) 
APoLtonius Reoprus. FR. C. Seaton, (4th Imp.) . 
Tas Avposroric Farners. Kirsopp. Lake. 2 ols. (Vol. 
6th Imp., Vol. IL. 5th Imp.) Caria 
APpPpIAN’s Roman Hisrory. Horace White. “a Vols. (Vol. 1. 
8rd Imp., Vols. TI., TTT. and IV. 2nd Imp. ) esd oes 
AratTus.. Cf. CALLIMAOHUS. | nme 
ARISTOPHANES. ‘Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 3 Vole, Verse ; 
trans. (4th Imp.) © . 
ARISTOTLE: ARr oF RHETORIC, J. HL Freese. (3rd Imp. ) 
ARISTOTLE: ATHENIAN Constitution, Eupemian . Eritcs, 
Vicks anp Virturs. H. Rackham. (2nd imp.) 


ARISTOTLE: GENERATION or Animats, A, L. Beck. (9nd 


Imp.) 


Aristorim: Murapaystcs, H, Tredennick. 2 Vols. (ol. 1. : 


3rd Imp., Vol. II. 2nd Imp.) 





ARIsToTLA: Minor Worxss. W. 8. Hett. On Colours, On. a 
Things Heard, On Physiognomies, On Plants, On. Marvellous, 
Things » Heard, Mechanical. Problems, On. Indivisible Lines, 


On Position and Names of Winds. 
saa er ae NICOMACHEAN Erurcs. H. Rackham. (5th I mp. 
revised, ) 


> ARISTOTLE : Oxncowomioa and Macna Moraua. G. GQ Arm. 


strong ; ihe Metaphysics, Vol. II.).. (2nd Imp.) - 


‘ARISTOTLE : ON THE ELHAVENS. W.K.C, Guthrie, (2nd Imp. ne 


revised.) : 
: ARISTOTLE : On THE. Sour; Penvs NaruRALtA, On Breas, 
WW. 8. Bett. (2nd Imp. revised.) 


“Aniston : Organon. H. P. Cooke and H. -Tredennick. 2 vig 


Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Imp.) 


u | Amisrorna : Paprs or ANIMALS, A. L. Peck ; Morion ann 
i. PEOGRESSION OF ANIMALS. “EB. OB. ‘Forster. (2nd Imp. a 


ad | AmIsTOTLN : : PROBLEMS. : 





 “pepdsed.) 


- _ARISTOTIA : Puysics, ‘Rev. P; Wicksteed and F, M. ‘Cornford. ; : 


2 Vols, (and Imp.) . 


: " Amteroris : PoETIcs | and Lonemvus, Ww. Hamil ton. Fyfe; py 


Demurzius on Styzm, W. Rhys Roberts. (3rd Imp. revised. Dae 


_ Anisroris : Portrics, - EE snares ard Imp. revised.) 





ae revised. J 





8. Hott. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1. 2nd be M 





























ARISTOTLE + Fasronion Ap “AuExANDRUM. (with Prosums, ; 
~ Vol. II.) H. Rackham. ; 
. ARRIAN } an OF, ALEXANDER and Dworca., ‘Rev. E. lliffe 
‘Robson. 2 Vols, (2nd Imp.) - 
ATHENAEUS: DEIPNOSOPHISTAE. Ge 8B. ‘Gulick, 7 Vols. - 
(Vols. I., V., and VI. 2nd Imp.) : : a 
Se, Bastn: Lurrmers. R. J. Deterrent. 4 Vols. (Vols. us m1 . 
and IV. 2nd Imp.) : | 
Catrmacrus and Lycorrron, A Ww. Mair; ARATUS. ect R. 
Mair. (2nd Imp.) | : 
me te ‘OF ALEXANDRIA, Rev. G. Ww. Butterworth, | (2nd 
- COLLUTHUS. - Ob Orrin. : : : | 
Dapunis anp CHLOE. Thornley’s s “Translation ‘pevined:: by 
| . M. Edmonds; and PARTHENIUS, : Gaselee. (3rd 
mp.) | | 
DeMosruznzs I: OxyNrHrAcs, Parnrerics and Mnvor Onarions : ; 
I-XVIT. anp XX. J. H. Vince. | 
SL Reeneen II: De Corona and Dz. Farsa Lucarions. a 
©. A. Vince and J. H, Vinee. . (2nd Imp. revised.) oe 
DEMOSTHENES III: Murpzras, ANDROTION, ARISTOORATES, Timo: is 
 oRaTEs and Arisroaniron, I, anp IT. J. H. Vince. * 
~Demosrienss IV-VI: Privare Orations and In NBAERAM. a 
ALT, Murray. (Vol. I. 2nd Imp.). 
_ DEMosTHENES VIL: Funmrar Srexcs, Erotre Essay, EXORDIA 
end Lapras, N, Wand N. J. DeWitt. 
a Dro Casstus: Roman History. E. Cary. 9 Vols. (Vols. 1 ; 
and TT. 2nd Imp.) ) oa. Ste 
Dio Carysostom, J. W. Gohoan and H. Lamar Crosby. ‘Bes 
Vols. Vols. L-TV, (Vols. I. and IT. 2nd Imp.) : 
Dioporus Sicunus. 12 Vols. Vols. T.-IV, "6. H, Oldfather. 
 VolLIR. BR. M. Geer, (Vol. I. 2nd Emp.) van 
Diogunes Laznrtivs. R. D. Hicks. (2 Vols. (Vol. I. Bed Imp., . 
Vol. TT. 2nd Imp.) | Ber shae 
_ Dionysius or HALICARNASSUS: Boe “ANTIQUITIES. Sy ale Sd ete 
man’s translation revised. by E, Cary. 7 Vols. ‘Vols. L.- vi. fy Ue 
(Volo LV. 2nd Imp.) ie 
: BeOS. W. A. Oldfather. . 2 Vols. (Vols. I. and pee 2nd Bee 
| nep. ) ee ge Ce ak ee ee, 
: EURIPIDES. | A. &. Way. 4 Vols. : (Vols. L and i, bth Imp. uel, 
~- Vole TTL. and IV. 5th Imp.) Vorae trans. - - ae Bye 
Boamnrvs : :. Ecotmstastican ° Hisrory,- Kirsopp:. take’ and es 
oO eG Oulton, 2 Vola. (Vol. £. 2nd Imp., Vol, TL. 8rd Imp.) 
Cunt, ON: ‘THE NATURAL Facunrims. A. vy Broek, : 3rd 
Tse REE Aenogy WwW. R. Paton. 5 Vols. ; (ols. 1 and =, 
TL 4th Imp. Vols, III. and IV. 3rd Imp.) oe ee 
Gram Enuey anp Lampus. with the ‘AWAORRONTRA, he M. ae 
‘Edmonds. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Imp.) — | Pace 
Tas ‘Grex Bucouc Porrs: (Tawocerrvs, Brox, Mosoxvs). Perret 
J. M. Edmonds, ae cor ae. 7 ee 
i hee 

































































GREEK MATHEMATICAL Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. | (2nd 
Imp.) | | : 
HaRopes. Cf. THEOPHRASTUS : CHARACTERS. | 
-Heropotus. <A. D. Godley. Vols. (Vol, I. 4th Tas Vols. 
 TL-IV. 38rd Imp.) . 

Hustop and THE Homeric Hie. H. GQ. Evelyn White. 
(6th Imp. revised and enlarged.) 7 | | 
Hirerpocrarss and the FraGMENnts OF HERACLEITUS. ey ers ee 
Jones and E. T, Withington. — 4 Vols. vor I. 3rd Imps Vols. 
— UL+IV. Qnd Imp.) : 
Homer: Inrap. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (6th Imp.) 
Homer: Opyssry. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (7th eae. ): 
_Isarus. E. W. Forster. (2nd Imp.) - Cg ena etl 
-Isocrares.. George Norlin. 3 Vols. a SOe es 
Sv. Jonny Damascene: Barnaam anp IoasaPH. Rev. G. RB. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. (2nd Imp. revised, ) : 
Josppnus. H. St, J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols... 
/_ Vols. L-VI. (Vol, V. 3rd Imp., Vol. VI. 2nd Imp.) | 
Juan. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vol. é “End Imp, 
— Woln TI. 8rd Imp.) diay ge 7 
Luctan. A. M. Harmon, 8 Vols. Vols. cube oe 1-H. 
ara Imp.) Swan: , 
Lycopuron. Cf. CALLIMACHUS. pe a 
Lyra Gragca. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. (Vol. 3 Srd Gap, eee 
Vol, Il. 2nd Ed. Niniossas and enlarged, Vol. ‘Tit. and, hee | 
revised. ) } 7 
Lysis. W.R.M, Lamb. “2nd Imp.) 3 pe. oe 
ManerHo. W. G. Waddell : PrOLEMy : : TETRABIBLOS, Pre Be ae 
Robbins. (2nd Imp.) | eS eS 
Marous Aurutivs. C. BR. ‘Haines, (8rd Imp. revised.) - 
Menanpger. F.G. Allinson, (2nd Imp. revised.) 
Minor Artic Oratrors (AntTipHON, ANpocIpEs, Dr MADES, 
DeinarcHus, Hypernipss). K. J. Maidment and d. 0. 
 Burrt. 2 Vols. Vol. I. Kv J. Maidment, | 
_Nonnos, W. H. D. Rouse. 3 Vols. (Vol. TTT. ond oe ) 
. Oprian, CoLLutTHus, TRYPHIODORUS. A. W. Mair. : ae 
-Paryri. Non-Lirerary Setections, A. 8, Hunt and G. CG. - 
Edgar, 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Imp.) edeiga SELECTIONS, | 
oN Vol. I. (Poetry).. D. L. Page. - a oe eee 
. Parruenius. Of. DarpaNiIs AND CHLOB, (9 0s 
. Pausanias: Dxscriprion oF GREECE. WW. H, §. Jones. 5 
ae Vols. and. Companion Vol.” (Vols. I. and III. 2nd ina) : 
moe -Putto, 10. Vols. Vols. L-V.3. F. H. Colson and Rev. G. Ez 
-. Whitaker. Vols. VI.-LX.; F. H. Colson. (Vols. I, Ii Ve 
> VY. and VIL. 2nd Imp, Vol. IV. 3rd Imp.) ee 
‘Parnosrnarus : : Tas Lire or APOLLONIUS. oF ‘Tyana, FB, ‘@. 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. (Vol, I. 4th Imp., Vol. I. 3rd Imp.) woe 
ise Pumosraatus : ae Tmacivns 5 _ OsLLISTRATUS _Dause ‘RIPTIONS. wae 
A, Fairbanks, ; oe ae 
me -PaILostaarus: ‘and eye, “ lave oF Ta ‘Sopyisrs. 
_ Wilner ' Cave e Weight - and Imp.) ee re 








PINDAR. Sir Jd: i. Hendge.. (7th. Imp. reviaéd.) 3 

Puaro: CHAaRMIDES, ALCIBIADES, ‘Hreparcuvs, Tar Lovers, 
THEeaces, Minos and Ertnomis.. W.R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: CRAatyLus, PARMENIDES, GREATER Hippras, ‘Lussur 
Hrerras. H.N. Fowler. (2nd Imp.) 

Puato: Euruyprro, AroLoey, Criro, PHAEDO, PHAEDRUS. 
H. N. Fowler. (9th. Imp.) 

Praro : Lactss, PRoracoras, MzENo, Eurnypemvs, W. R. M. 
Lamb. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

Puaro: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 


Prato: Lysis, SyMrosIuM, Gores. W. R. M. Lamb. (4th ie 


. Imp. revised.) : 
“Praro: REPUBLIC. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. Ath Imp., | 
=. Vol IL 3rd Imp.) 
Praro: STATESMAN, PHILEBUS. ‘HL N Fowler; Ion. w. R. M. 
Lamb, (3rd Imp.) . - 

Prato: THBARTETUS and Sormisr. H. N. Fowler. | (3rd Imp. yore 

Prato: Timanus, Crirtas, CirrorHo, MENEXENUS, HpistuLar. S 

Rev. R. G. Bury. (2nd Imp.) 

Puorarca: Moraria. 14 Vols. Vols. i.-V. 0; Babbitt ; 
Vol. VI. WC. Helmbold; Vol. x i. N. Fowler, | (Vols, Le 
—TY., and X. 2nd Imp.) ee 

PuoT aioe | : Tur’ PARALLEL Lives RB Porrin. 1 Vola. 
(Vols. I., IJ., and VII. 3rd Imp., Vols. aoe TVs — and VIL. _ 
AL. 2nd Imp.) - 


 Ponyerus. W. R. Paton. - 6 Vola. 





_ Procorrus: Hisrory or rue Wars. H. B. Dewing: a Vols. 
. (Vol. I. 2nd Imp.) . 
Protemy: Terrasrpios. Cf, MaANnrrHo. 

Quintus Smyrnarus, A. S. Way. Verse trans. (2nd Imp.) 
Sexrus Emptrricus, Rev, R. G. ‘Bury. 4 Vols. (Vol. TT. 
2nd Imp.) a 
Sopuoctus, FP. Storr. 2 Vols, (Vol. I. 7th Imp., Vol. IT. 5th 

Imp.) Verse trans. 0 eg a Ce hae 
SrraBzo: GrocrRapHy. Horace -L. Jones, | 8 Vols. (Vola. I. 
8rd Imp., Vols. IL, V., Vi, and VITT. 2nd Imp.) ine) oe 
Trropurastus: CHaracrers, J. M. Edmonds; Hexopzs, — 

ete. A.D. Knox. (2nd Imp.) : . 


-Turopurasrus: Enquiry Into ‘PLANTS. Sir Arthur Hort., eure 


Bart. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 





Tavcypwes. 6. F. Smith. 4 Vole. (Vol. I. ard A Imp. Vola 4 one 


TE, IT. and IV. 2nd Imp. revised, ) 





Trypaioporus, Cf. OPPIAN. — 





- Xenoppon: Cyroparpia. Walter Miller. 2 Vols, (3rd Ln cee 
Xunorenon : HeLiEenioa, ANABABIS,. APOLOGY, and Symposium. Cre ee 


C.L. Brownson and 0. J. Todd, 3 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 





- XENOPHON : Mrmonasitia and Ozconomicus. EC Marchant. : 


(2nd Imp.) 





ae XBNOPHON | Sorters Mrwona, | E. c. Marchant. Gnd Imp.) : fe ae 
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_ Greek Authors — 
-Aristotia: Dz Munpo. W. K. C. Guthrie. 
ArisroTte: Hisrory or Anrmats. <A. L. Peck. 
AnistorLe: Mgrsororocica. H. P. Lee, 


- Latin Authors — 
St. Avaustine: Crry or Gop. W. H. Semple. 
{(Cickro]: Ap Herennivum. H. Caplan. . an | 
Cicero: Pro Susrro, In Varinrum, Pro Carrio, Du Provincris 
COoNSULARIBUS, PRO Bazo. J. H. Freese and R. Gardner. | 
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